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Our new staple and felt 
reinforcing device gives the 
hooks a larger, firmer hold on 
the pad and keeps them from | 
coming off easily. ‘It adds to 
life of the pad and satisfac- 
tion of the user. This form of 
attachment is 


Found Only On Pads 
Made By Us 


Ask your dealer for free Ta- 
patco booklet. Shows pads in 


colors and contains valuable horse 
remedies. If he hasn'tit, request him 
to write us direct. 


The AmericanPad&TextileCo. 
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SELF-OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED MOTOR 
Keeping OUT DUST and RAIN — Keeping IN OIL 








GPLASH OILING / 
YSTEM F ™ ConstentlyFlooding 
| > EN Lees Every Bearing With 
; r ee at Oil,Makes It Pumpin 







L ARIZ The lightest Breeze 
Ol SUPPLY 
ReeLeNisHeD O79? 
\ONLY ONCE A YEAR fet 


@MOUBLE. GEARS — Each Carrying Half the Losd | 


Every feature desirable in a windmill in the 
UTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Were AERMOTOR CO. 2500 t21n St... Cnicagd 


. FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 


Send for 






Wagon parts of all 
kinds. Wheels to fit 
J any running gear. 

Catalog Mustrated in cvlors froa 











No levers—control it with your feet. 
Quick adjustment of the wheels balances your 
weight whether heavy or light—easy control of 
gangs—easy on the horses’ necks. Telescope 
axles—broad concave tires—long distance maga- 
zine wheel boxes. We make all types of cultivators 
to suit all soil conditions. 
Send for cultivator catalog. 
Look for the E-B trade 
mark on the implements you 
buy. It’s our pledge and 
your guide to quality, 

om 2 ee 2 ae GS ames we wee ee Se oe 
Emersoo-Breotiagham implement Co. (ine.) 45 W. tron St.,Rocktord,tit 

Please send me free literature on articles checked: 





Plows Bey Tests Tractors, Kerosene 
Harrows Listers Engine Plows 
Coltivaters Gas Engines Steam Engines 
Mowers Wagens Threshers 
Sore: Bugoies Corn Shellers 
Drills Aute Trailers Saw Mills 
Plasters Potate Machinery Baling Presses 
Name _— = 





Address — 





or narrow tires. | 
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Famous Champion Cow Dead—Kilnford 
Bell 2d, famous grand champion Ayrshire 
cow, owned by Adam Sitz, of Wisconsin, 
is dead. It is said that this cow has 
traveled more miles and been exhibited 
at more fairs than any other animal of 
any breed. Show-ring enthusiasts will 
miss this great Ayrshire cow in 1917, as 
she has been seen at practically every 
big dairy show in the United States. 


Missourl Calf and Pig Contest—The 
Green City Fair, Sullivan county, Mis- 
sourl, has made arrangements for a calf- 
feeding contest and a pig club show and 
live stock judging contest, to be held at 
the fair this fall. One hundred dollars in 
cash prizes will be given in the calf feed- 
ing contest, and fifty dollars in cash prizes 
in the pig growing contest. The work will 
be ia charge of Mark J. Smith, of the ex- 
tension department of the agricultural col- 
lege at Columbia, Missouri. 

Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management 
—Books on the practical feeding and man- 
agement of the dairy herd are rare. We 
therefore welcome this new book, pub- 
lished by John Wylie & Sons, and written 
by Professors Larson and Putney. The 
460 pages of this book are full of valuable 
information, both theoretieal and practi- 
cal. There are numerous attractive illus- 
trations. All of our readers who milk ten 
cows or more should find this book decid- 
edly worth while. It may be secured thru 
this office for $2.50. 





Judging Farm Animals—Charles_ 8. 
Plumb, professor of animal husbandry of 
the college of agriculture at the Ohio 
State University, and author of “Types 
and Breeds of Farm Animals,’ has writ- 
ten a new book on judging farm animals. 
It is published by the Orange Judd Com- 
pany. Professor Plumb has covered the 
subject very thoroly, the volume being 
intended to serve the needs of the stock 
man, be he amateur or professional. It 
is especially of interest to the student. 
Chapters are devoted to the judging of 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine. The 
price of the book is $2.25, and it may be 
ordered thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Kossuth County Breeders’ Association 
—A pure-bred breeders’ organization, 
known as the Kossuth County (lowa) 
Breeders’ Association, has been organe 


ized. It is composed of a number of the | 


leading stockmen of the county, the aim, 
of course, being to stimulate a greater 
interest in raising better stock there. It 
will evolve a plan for selling surplus stock 
on the coiperative plan. Membership is 
limited to anyone who is the owner of at 
least one pure-bred animal, and who is 
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what E.C. Harald- 

son, of Hanley, Sask.., 
did with the Waterloo 
Boy Tractor the first season 

he owned it: broke 230 acres 
heavy land, double disked 500 acres, 
threshed 18,000 bushels wheat, plowed 
He says: “‘It required 15 





7 acres a day in wet ground. 
gallons kerosene and about a quart of cylinder oil for a 10- 
hour day while threshing.” 


2874 Farmers Bought 
Waterloo Boy Tractors in 1916 


They chose the Waterloo Boy because they had seen it work or because of its reputation and 
strong backing, Our patent kerosene burner saves from $1.75 to $2 per day in operating expense. 
Easy accessibility of all working parts saves time in making adjustments. 

SERVICE: We have distributing agencies in all parts of the country where 
8 full line of repair parts is carried and where efficient service can be had when needed. 

The Waterloo Boy Tractor embodies the experience of 20 years in building high class farm 
power machines, and is strongly guaranteed by a responsible manufacturer. 
It will pay you to investigate. 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., 


2009 W. 3rd Ave. 





Its success is beyond 


Full rated power 
and high guality 
construction 
positively guar. 

























“That Red Ball 
Means More Days Wear” 





actually engaged in the breeding of pure- 


bred stock. The membership fee, which | 


includes the annual dues for the. first 


year, is placed at $5. After the first year 


the cost is $1 a year. H. B. Hutchins, 
of Algona, is secretary of the organiza- 
tion. 


The American Berkshire Congress—The 
eleventh annual meeting of the American 
Berkshire Congress, held at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana, February 20- 
22, 1917, was the most successful meeting 
yet held by this unique organization of 
Berkshire breeders. Nineteen states were 
represented. It was a real congress, and 
the numbers present brought out in the 
discussions about all the knowledge pos- 
sessed by the speakers on the topics as- 
signed them. Officers were elected as 
follows: resident, Harry W. Knights, 
Littleton, Mass.; vice-president, J. T. 
Hogsett, New London, Ohio; secretary- 
treasurer, F. 8S. Springer, Springfield, IL. 
Executive committee—-The president, vice- 
president and secretary, together with C. 
Fr. Curtiss, Ames, Iowa; N.-H. Gentry, 
Sedalia, Mo.: J. E. Dodge, Lowell, Mass.; 
I. Wt. Thatcher, Riverside, Cal.; C. H. 
Carter, West Chester, Pa., and W. 5S. 
Corsa, Whitehall, TM. 

Boys’ Calf Contests—Of the 448 baby 
beeves raised by members of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs in the thirty-three organized 
states of the country, Iowa boys and girls 
raised 238, more than half of the total 
number produced. The boys made an av- 
erage net cash profit of $28 per calf, or a 
total of $9,264, including prize money to 
the amount of $2,522 for the 238 calves. 
No calves were sold under $10, while some 
went as high as $15.50 per cwt. The boys 
not only made a profit on their beef, but 
in two counties, Henry and Linn, devel- 
oped coiperative shipping as well. This 
year’s contest is well under way, and the 
boys will receive the usual trips and 
prizes this fall upon the completion of the 
contest. The Beef Producers’ Association 
will again give a free trip and a round- 
trip ticket to the Chicago International as 
first and second prizes for the boys in the 
unorganized counties, These calf-feeding 
contests are not only doing good in Iowa, 
but they are attracting attention from 





other states to the work that the associa- 
tion is doing in lowa, 


When you see the Red Ball on the knee 

or sole of Rubber Footwear you can depend 
on the quality. You may know that it has 
comfort and fit and lasting wear. 










*Ball-Band”’ fives more days wear at less cost per day than any 
other Rubber Footwear you can buy. We know it—nine million 

wearers know it—55,000 reliable dealers know it. 

Ask your dealer for a pair. of “*Ball-Band” Light Weight Rub- 
bers. They are of the highest quality and come in sizes for 

men, women and children. 

If your dealer does not sell “Ball-Band” Footwear, write 

us and we’ll see that you get the genuine. 

Anyway, write for “*More Days Wear,” an instruct- 

ive booklet which shows how to get more days 

wear from your Footwear. 

MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MEG. co. 


338 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
**The House That Pays Millions 
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w Much of Your Farm 
Do Your Horses Own? 

It takes 5 acres to support one horse. 

of your land do your horses use? Sell your extra horses 

and farm more acres better for bigger profits with a 


La Crosse Happy Farmer Tractor 


Low in price—low in upkeep, Two models. Model A” 8-16 
Pulls 2 plows. Model “B” 12-24 h. p.—$735—our 
} burner. Unbreakable cast steel frame, 
Twin cylinder motor—overhead valves—perfect combustion 
—mechanically oiled. Hyatt R 


Write for Catalog 


otor near you for prompt service, 


SSE TRACTOR CO. 
Dept. 20 


















Also ask about La Crosse Tractor- 
ts. We have a distrib- 
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CORN FOR THE CANNERS- 


In a number of ways the sweet corn 
crop fits well into corn belt rotations. 
whe popularity of the crop has con- 
tinued until lowa excels every other 
state in the production of sweet corn 
for canneries. Illinois is a close sec- 
ond. Those who are growing the crop 
somewhat extensively usually are do- 
ing so in the first place because they 
pave found it profitable, and in the 
second place because the cash returns 
from it early in the crop season are 
available at a time when there is lit- 


je money coming in from other 
sources. With sweet corn which can 
pe gotten off the land early in the 


jall, there is time to sow winter wheat 
and to get a grass seeding the follow- 
ing spring if this is desired. ‘The fod- 
der also can be utilized to advantage 
as soon the corn has been har- 
vested. 

The method of growing sweet corn 
is not materially different from that 
ef growing field corn, Naturally, it 
requires the same type 
cf soil for maximum 
yields, It is not a wise 
‘Aca to plant sweet corn 

a field which has 
heen cropped continu- 
cusly to corn for a num- 
ber of years. Results 
from so doing will be un- 
satisfactory either with 


as 





canned goods it will have, and it can 
figure out what it will cost. As soon 
as the contracts have been completed, 
the factory man goes to the distrib- 
utors, offering a certain quantity for 
delivery at a future date. The price is 
fixed so that there is no gamble on 
uncertain markets. The jobbers then 
contract with rétailers, who hand it 
out to consumers, and there is little 
variation in the price from one year 
to the next. Unusual price advances 
in the retail distribution never go to 
the grower, and seldom to the can- 
ning factory, but to the big jobbers. 
Growers can afford to contract out 
their crop at a less price than they 
might get at retail. In the first place, 
they know they have an outlet for 
whatever acreage they decide to raise, 
and in the second place they know 
the expense of distribution can be 
kept down. By selling it retail, the 
grower might get two or three times 





what the factory offers, but he runs 





field corn or sweet corn. 

A prominent grower of 
sweet corn for an lowa 
cannery says he likes to 
have his land fall plowed 
ata depth of about seven 
inches. As early in the 
spring as conditions per- 
mit, he works up a fine, 
mellow bed with 
the disk and pulverizer, 
sometimes even floating 
the finely prepared land 
before planting. Thoro- 
ness in this part: of the 
work is reflected in a 
bigger crop later in the 
season, 

Sweet corn 
be planted as 
gether as it is 
to work with a cultivat- 
or.’ The corn should not 
be planted over an inch 
and a half in depth, ~ 
less it is necessary to go 
deeper in order t, 
the seed in coniact with 
Moist soil. Most g£row- 
ergs set the planter to 
drop from four to five 
kernels to the hill. 





seed 
| 


rows may 
close to- 
practical 


10 BF 


Before planting, it is 
best to consult the man- 
agement at the canning 
factory for which the 


Crop is to be 
"etory whieh 


grown. A 
eontracts 


‘8 a large acreage likes 

to arrange the planting so that an ex- 
Ceptionally Lig amount will not come 
at the same time. In this way, they 


an employ 
economica! | 
Ng dates ov 


their own help the most 
iy spreading the plant- 
adress... : at certain period, an un- 
which is : at vry one time is avoided, 
for the * on ihe grower and best 
Most estenatale it is customary for 
the eons to keep a record of 
planted. 7 Hi d under contract is 
imate a. r n they know the approx- 
as their a aK expect each man’s crop, 
00 the representative keeps close tab 
i t& entire acreage thruout the 
Bowing season. 


fach f 


The grow 
ies’ erower of sweet corn for the 
lery is practically free from the 


effects : ar 
— of market fluctuations, as it is 
e of the 


Ertamess ew «Crops handled on a 
: on basis. The factory repre- 
for “gp contracts with the farmers 
Price . rtain acreage. A stipulated 
oy 8 guaranteec ’ e. 

knows the 1. The factory 


approximate amount of 
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of August, and on into September, 
comes before bad weather arrives. The 
time for this is directed by the fac- 
tory, and it is important that the corn 
be gathered at abvut the right time. 
The impression, however, that it must 
be gathered within twenty-four hours 
after the proper stage is“reached, is 
not exactly true. If the weather hap- 
pens to be cold and rainy at this time, 
the corn does not ripen so rapidly, 
and for this reason it is possible to 
delay gathering for several days. With 
the sweet corn crop there is no stor- 
age problems to worry about, and no 
loss in shrinkaige, as it is hauled from 
the field direct to the factory, where 
it is unloaded and paid for. 

Sweet corn is one of the crops with 
which the grower does not have to 
gamble as to price. Before he plants 
a kernel, he is guaranteed a certain 
price per ton, which is from $8 to $10, 
depending on variety and quality. The 
only uncertain factors are the weather 


Scenes at a Canning Factory Late in August, 


the risk of not being able to sell the |} 
entire crop. The waste on what he 
didn’t sell would more than offset the 
extra profit on that sold retail. 

Tho codperative canery is a thing 
toward which growers might direct 
attention. While it involves more de- 
tails than the creamery or elevator 
operated on this plan, there is no 
reason why the plan might not be 
worked out to advantage. 

The cultivation of sweet 
similar in every way to that 
corn. The first cultivation is best 
done right after the planter, with a 
harrow. The grower previously re- 
ferred to cultivates the crop two or 
three times- with an ordinary six- 
shovel cultivator, and about the same 
number of times later in the season 
with a surface cultivator. Thoro cul- 
tivation, both to keep down weed 
growth and to conserve moisture, is 
important. 

Sweet corn harvest, the latter part 


corn is 
of field 





and insects. With ordinarily good soil 
and average weather conditions, a 
yield of about four tons to the acre 
can be expected. Some growers raise 
much more than this, and others raise 
somewhat less. ; 

The only reason many farmers raise 
oats at all is simply to get the land to 
grass and to fill out the rotation. With 
sweet corn it is practicable to double 
disk the land after the corn is harvest- 
ed and the stalks cut, and then sow to 
wheat the same fall. Grass may be 
seeded the following spring. 

A man who has grown both sweet 
corn and field corn on a large scale 
figures that the sweet corn and wheat 
combination pays him at least $10 an 
acre more than the field corn and oats 
combination. In a test, the field corn 
yielded sixty bushels to the acre, and 
it sold for 55 cents a bushel, return- 
ing $33; the fodder was valued at $1 
an acre; and the second year, oats 
yielded fifty bushels to the acre and 
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sold for 40 cents a bushel, bringing in 
a total income of $53 for the twe 
years. The sweet corn on similar soil 
yielded four tons to the acre, and was 
sold at $8 a ton. Stalks were given a 
credit of $3 an acre. The second year, 
wheat yielded thirty-five bushels to 
the acre, and sold for 80 cents a bush 
el. The total income for the two 
years was $03, or approximately $10 
per acre in favor of the sweet corn 
and wheat. 


Sweet corn fodder provides a good 
feed for dairy and other stock after 
the ears have been removed. The fod- 
der makes the very best of silage, as 
the stalks are sinaller, more tender, 
and more digestible. The yield of for- 
age is considerably smaller, but nev- 
ertheless a good cash crop and a good 
feed crop are the result of one sea- 
son’s effort. 

The Evergreen is probably the most 
popular variety grown for the average 
factory. It is a heavy yielder, but is 
not quite so high in 
quality as the Country 
Gentleman. In order to 
get corn for a_ fancy 
product, many of tne 
canning factories’ will 
pay trom $2 to $3 more 
per ton for that which 
is better in quanity but 
inferior in yield. Before 
choosing any certain va- 
riety, the matter should 
be talked over with the 
people at the canning 
factory, as they usually 
will arrange to furnish 
the grower with what- 
ever seed is needed, at 
prices cheaper than he 
can buy it for elsewhere. 
It is important to have 
good seed and also to 
have plenty of it. In 
addition to this, it is 
essential to have seed 
which has not been 
grown near field corn. 
When sweet corn is par- 





tially pollinated with 
field corn, the sugar 
content is diminished 
and the quality is much 
inferior. 

Growing sweet corn 
for seed in Iowa is a 
problem that is not yet 


satisfactorily solved, be- 
cause of the very large 
Hake acreage of field corn in 

ye every community, which 
ng ae mixes with it. Professor 
* ek Erwin, of the Iowa State 
“ » ey College, has been inves- 
y tigating this matter, and 





i. : ida expects soon to have 
St Sa some valuable data on 
the subject. His investi- 


rations have shown that 

seed may be saved even 
when it is in the milk stage. Some 
samples saved in this stage two years 
ago showed a strong germination, and 
when planted it grew fairly well, but 
not quite so strong as that which had 
been allowed to get more mature. 

A canning factory is a busy place 
during the sweet corn harvest. Prac- 
tically all of the work is done by ma- 
chinery, from the time the corn is 
dumped on the scales until it is loaded 


on cars with labels attached. The 
corn is first husked, then the ears 


pass thru a silker, and from there they 
go to the cutter. The cobs are ejected 
from the building, while the kernels 
pass on to the mixing vat, where salt, 
sugar and water are added in proper 


preportions. The corn then is fed 
into cans, which are capped and 
cooked in steam for an hour or two. 


Labeling and boxing usually are not 
done until after the rush season, or 
until time for the corn to be put on 
the market. 
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AGENTS Wantep—In many localities subsacrip- 
tlems to Wallaces’ Farmer are recetved and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there fs no club agent tn your neighbor- 
hood, write to as for rates, blanks, ete. 





APVERTISEMENTs Of meritorious arficies needed 
by the farmer solicited. Frauds and {rresponsibie 
firms are not knowingly advertised, and we will take 
it as a favor ff any readers advise us promptly should 
they bave reason to question the reltability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertisfag columns 
Discriminating advertisers recognize ‘allaces’ 
Farmcr ae the best medium in the West thru which 
to reach the most fntelligent and up-to-date farm- 
ems. Rates can be had on application. No dieguised 
advertisements are accepted at any price. 





Com uUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompeny @!! com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily de 
peblished. 





PuoroGRapns of farm scenes are giadly recefved, 
and will be reprodoced tf of genera! taterest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 

Qu rsTions—Subscribers are at liberty to ask 
questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered a8 promptly aud carefully as posst- 
bie, eituer through the paper orby mall. We do not 
answer questions for those Who ace not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
posto:.ce addrese, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 
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The March Snow and the 
Open Fire 
Winter never seems to be quite 


conplete without a heavy, wet March 
, just such a snow as we had in 
cen‘ral lowa last weck. It does not 
come every year, but it is something 


sno 


to be looked forward to; and if it 
fails us, somehow we have a feeling 
that old Winter has not rounded out 
his reign in the way we had a right 


to expect. Perhaps we set more store 
than we should by this March snow, 
but with us there is a bit of senti- 
ment about it. 

The first year we went to farming 
on our own hook, spring opened up 
early. We began sowing oats about 
the 5th of March, and had about half 
the field cultivated in when that good 
March snow came, about eight inches 
of it. We felt rather discouraged. 
But when the ground was once more 
in condition to work, we cultivated in 
the rest of the oats and harrowed. 
That was the best crop of oats we 
ever grew; and for some years after- 
ward. if anyone had happened to ask 
us for specific directions for growing 
the very biggest oats crop, we would 
have said: You want to sow them 
early, just before a heavy March snow 
—and then cultivate them in and har- 
row after the snow is gone and the 
gromnd is dried out. 

Of course, we would have made the 
same mistake that the old family doc- 
tor made when he recommended sauer 
kraut as the best food for convales- 
cent typhoid patients. One of the pa- 
tients of this old doctor was a Gcrman. 
When he got thru the serious phases 
of typhoid and reached that stage 
when every nerve in his whole system 
craved food, the thing he wanted most 
was sauer kraut. Of course, the doc- 
tor told him that if he should eat 
even a spoonful of kraut, he would 
probably be a dead man within a 
couple of days; but he did not suc- 
ceed in convincing the German. So 
one night, after the family was sound 
asleep, he went down to the cellar 
and ate his fill out of the sauer kraut 
barrel. When the good wife went 
down next morning to get some kraut 
for breakfast, she discovered that 
someone had been there, and of course 
suspected her husband, who promptly 
confessed. The doctor was sent for. 


He was very angry. He said there 
nothing to be done except to 


was 





make arrangements with the. under- 
taker for probably the day after to- 
morrow. But when the day after to- 
morrow came, the German was out 
doing chores! So the doctor made a 
memorandum that sauer kraut was 
very good for convalescent typhoid 
patients. His next typhoid patient 
was an Irishman. When he reached 
the convalescent stage and was clam- 
oring for things to eat, the old doctor 


beeged some sauer kraut from the 
German, and fed it liberally to the 
Irishman. The Irishman was dead 


two days afterwards, and the doctor 


had to revise his memorandum. He 
made it read that sauer kraut was 
good for convalescent Germans, but 


death to Irishmen. So if we had fol- 
lowed our first impressions as to how 
to grow the biggest crop of oats, very 
likely we would have had to revise 
them, just as the old doctor had to 
revise his memorandum for typhoid 
patients. 





It was a great snow we had last 
week—a fine snow, coming, as it did, 
on the heels of the long winter 
drovth. In Des Moines, it came down 
in great flakes that were half water 
on the ground, and made a first-class 
grip-breeding mixture if the feet were 
not well protected. It gathered on 
the glass front of the auto so rapidly 
that before one had gone forty rods it 
was necessary to raise the glass and 
let the great flakes blow in and nestle 
around your collar, where they melt- 
ed and sent trickles of cold water 
down your neck. sut once at home, 
and rid of your wet clothes, these lit- 
tle discomforts were forgotten; and, 
as you stood at the window and looked 
out at the snow-bedecked trees, you 
felt sorry for those who could find in 
their window-view nothing more in- 
spiring than a drifted barnyard or a 
wind-swept corn field and a sagging 
barb wire fence. If there were no 
other reason for putting out a grove, 
it would be well worth while just for 
the pleasure of looking at it after a 
heavy fall of snow such as we had 
last week. The fleecy, sparkling snow 
of midwinter is beautiful. It comes 
often of a still night, and when you 
look out in the morning, it lies light 
as thistle-down, two or three inches 
deep, on the branches of the trees, 
sparkling in the sun like a million 
gems.’ You can hardly wait to get out 
and fill your lungs with the crisp, cold 
air, and kick paths thru the downy 
snow, and rejoice to be alive. But the 
wet March snow is to be but enjoyed 
from the snug warmth and dryness of 
the house, after the chores are done. 
It weighs down the branches of the 
trees in graceful curves and festoons, 
forms bowers, castles, ships, or what- 
ever one’s fancy may encourage. No 
artist’s brush can reproduce such a 
fairyland as this. You stand at the 
window and take your fill of it until 
the picture softly fades away into the 
night, and then turn back to the open 
wood fire and continue your dreams 
and reveries. 





And there is another good reason 
for putting out a grove: that one may 
have an open wood fire. Thru the 
lack of this, we of the prairie country 
have missed one of the real joys of 
life. A few weeks since, a young lowa 
farmer called on us, and in the course 
of our talk he spoke of having spent 
a night at the home of a cattle breed- 
er to whom he had gone in his search 
for some pure-bred cows. 

“Say,” said he, with a fine sparkle 
in his eyes; “when I build my house, 
I’m going to have a big open fire- 
place at one end of the living-room. 
This man had one, and I never spent 
a pleasanter evening than sitting with 
him and his folks in front of that fire. 
It was simply great!” 

Of course it was. An open wood 
fire is always great. The early set- 
tlers in the timber regions all had big 
fireplaces, which furnished heat, ven- 
tilation and good cheer. In “Uncle 
Henry’s Own Story,” he tells of the 
one in the old home in Pennsylvania. 
The early settlers in the wooded sec- 
tions of the west had similar fire- 
places; but away from the wooded 
streams, the fireplace seemed a use- 
less occupier of valuable space. That 
was the natural way to look at it when 
conditions were primitive, money 
searce, and wood not within easy 
reach. 

But the open wood fire has an aes- 
thetic, social and sentimental value 
worth a good deal more than it costs. 
The peculiar satisfaction that comes 





over one on a blustery winter even- 
ing, when he stretches his feet out to 
the fire and settles himself comfort- 
ably in an easy chair, knowing that 
all the stock is well housed and bed- 
ded, is hard to come at in any other 
way. 

The open fire is the sympathetic 
friend to all lovers. The girl who has 
a big fireplace in front of which to 
entertain her young man, has all the 
advantage over her girl friends and 
over the young man as well. If she is 
a likable girl and—well, friendly to 
him—he is a goner, sure, unless he 
keeps away. 

The open fire is the center of the 
family life during the winter even- 
ings; but if you want to see it at its 
very best, drop in some Christmas 
morning, early, before the children 
are grown up. But you must get 
around early, for Christmas is one 
morning in the year when the little 
folks do not have to be routed out, 
and the older ones—tho they make a 
great pretense of grumbling—you may 
be very sure would not willingly miss 
the pleasure of sitting about the roar- 
ing fire while the stockings are being 
opened up, and smiling at one anoth- 
er at the exclamations of joy and 
surprise as the presents are dragged 
forth one by one. 

The open fire is hospitable. 
diates warmth and kindliness, and 
makes the welcome complete in the 
home of a friend. Whether the com- 
pany be large or small, the fire is not 
the least companionable member of 
it. You don’t need to force conversa- 
tion or make small-talk when you sit 
in front of an open fire. It fills in all 
the gaps, and thru it you _communi- 
cate with one another, tho not a word 
be said. And if you happen to be a 
friend of sufficiently long standing to 
feel at liberty to give the fire a gen- 
tle poke now and then on your own 
account, you have reached the heights 
of friendly intercourse. 

One of our friends, Frank Hersman, 
of Brown county, Illinois, puts it very 
beautifully in a letter from which we 
take the following: 

“They have climbed the mountain, 
until its storms and cclors and bright, 
warm sunshine have become the very 
fiber of their hearts. 

“Now they have their winter tryst- 
ing spot beside the wide, old fire- 
place. Blazing hack-log and glowing 
embers give back their pent-up trea- 
sure stores unsparingly—eclouds in 
smoke, patches of blue sky, sunrise 
glories of orange and yellow, voices 
of stream and forest, the snapping of 
a twig, summer breezes in the tree- 
tops, rushing winter storm winds in 
rocky canyons, and the indescribable 
purples of the hills. 

“Here, somehow, in eloquent si- 
lence, kindred memories speak, and 
seasoned friendship understands.” 


It ra- 


As our young friend said, the open 
wood fire is “simply great.” If there 
were no other reasons for the plant- 
ing of groves than to see the snow on 
them and to gather wood for the fire- 
place, these reasons alone would be 
enough to pay for all the cost and 
trouble. We of the rich prairie coun- 
try have reached a time when we can 
well afford to do some of these things 
which may not be wholly necessary 
to the accumulation of worldly wealth 
—but which contribute so much to the 
finer pleasures of life. 


The Strike Averted 


The whole country heaved a sigh of 
relief at the announcement which was 
made Monday morning, to the effect 
that an agreement was reached which 
seems likely to settle the strike spec- 
ter which has been-moving about for 
several months. Last summer, when 
the organized railroad employes made 
their demand for an increase in wages, 
to be brought about by shortening the 
working day, President Wilson pushed 
thru congress what is known as the 
Adamson bill. This bill made an eight- 
hour day, but allowed only regular pay 
for overtime, instead of pay and a half, 
as the workmen had demanded. This 
was not entirely satisfactory to either 
side, but it settled the matter tempo- 
rarily. Immediately, however, the con- 
stitutionality of the bill was attacked 
by an action brought in the courts, 
and the matter went up to the su- 
preme court, which has not yet ren- 
dered its decision. 

As the danger of war became immi- 
nent, the railroad workmen became 








———— 
restive. If the supreme court should 
hold the Adamson law unconstitutio, 
al, they would be just where they wep, 
before any action was taken; anq i 
war should come on, there would be 
no chance to secure an advance in 
wages or shorter hours, because public 
sentiment would not for a 


I moment 
countenance a strike. Without wait. 
ing for a decision from the Supreme 


court, therefore, they brought matters 
to a head by announcing a strike to 
begin Saturday, March 17th. The raile 
road management stood firm, and in- 
sisted that nothing should be done 
until the supreme court had rendereg 
its decision. Both sides announced 
their determination to adhere to their 
plans. The workmen felt that it was 
“now or never” with them. The rail. 
road owners felt that, in view of the 
legislation which had been passed, and 
in view of the fact that the matte 
was now in the hands of the court, 
they would strenuously resist any set. 
tlement in advance of the court de. 
cision. 

Federal committees appointed by 
President Wilson, who tried to reeop. 
cile the two interests, worked faith. 
fully all last week. The sinking of 
three American ships Saturday night 
and Sunday brought the matter tog 
crisis, and, confronted by this, the rail- 
road management indicated a willing. 
ness to consider favorably a settle 
ment which has evidently met with 
the approval of the employes, even tho 
not entirely satisfactory to them, and 
apparently the matter is settled fora 
time at least. 





We often receive inquiries from sub 
scribers who ask concerning home 
stead lands that are still open to entry, 
and especially for information concem- 
ing the new law enlarging the home 
stead entries in certain sections of the 
west. We are not able always to an- 
swer these questions satisfactorily, and 
we suggest that those who desire in- 
formation in this matter address their 
inquiries direct to the General Land 
Office, Washington, D. C. From it they 
can get full information concerning all 
the lands open to entry. 





Bonding the State 
if the election in Iowa last fall 
proved anything at all, it proved that 
the people of Iowa opposed t) 
bonding the state for building roads, 
or for any other purpose whatsoever, 
barring, of course, some wholly ui 
foreseen emergency that might make 
the raising of vast sums of money ab- 
solutely necessary. To be sure, no 
one during the campaign even sug- 
gested that the state should be bond- 
ed for any amount or for any pur 
pose. Bonding was not in fact an 
issue, either in the primary or in the 
election campaign which followed; but 
thru the deliberate misrepresentations 
many good people. were fooled. and 
were made to believe that bondmg 
the state for roads was the one great 
issue. And, acting under this delu- 
sion, the people voted overwhelmingly 
against bonding. So much for the 
sentiment in [owa. 

In South Dakota, the farmers, thr 
their Non-Partisan League, captured 
the house of representatives and elect- 
ed their own governor. They did not 
succeed in gaining entire control of 
the senate; but they were able to em 
act a number of measures for which 
they have been working. Among oth- 
er things, they passed a law whic 
provides for a commission to build 
one or more terminal grain elevators. 
The senate amended the law by Pro 
viding that funds for this purpos 
were to be raised by direct taxatio’. 
The farmer, governor, Lynn J. Fre 
zier, vetoed this bill. We quote from 
the first reason he gives for the veto: 

“This act provides for the building 
of an elevator or elevators by dir 
taxation. I feel that the taxes af 
high enough, and, in view of the con 
dition of the state’s finances and the 
financial condition of the people, 
increase of the taxes is unwarranl 
and undesirable. Our state perm 
cities to issue bonds for improve 
ments, such as sewers, waterworks, 
paving, electric light plants, etc. 
method has proved to be the corr i. 
principle, and has given general er 
isfaction. I believe the state — 
follow the same principle in builds 
her terminal elevators, or other ven 
owned projects for the benefit “ of 
farmers, who pay the greater Pa 
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e taxes and produce most of its 
h.” 

Pom which it appears that the 


ers of South Dakota do not agree 
with the farmers of Iowa in their 
yews on the matter of bonding the 
state for making substantial improve- 
ments. This is not a wholly fair com- 
parison, however. The farmers of 
gouth Dakota knew definitely that 
they wanted some terminal elevators. 
The question with them, therefore, 
was not whether _to build these or 
not, but how to raise the money with 
which to poy for them. The question 
gg to wheter we want to spend more 
money than we are spending on our 
yoads has been answered affirm- 
atively. But it is clear that Governor 
rrasier would favor state bonds for 
road building. . 4 

if we are not to build something 
jn the way of permanent roads, there 
jg no need af all for issuing bonds; 
and yet the result of the campaign 


farm 


nav 


not 





of misrepresentation last fall indi- 
cates that the farmers of Iowa are 
indined to be opposed to the issu- 


bonds for any purpose 
whatsoever; and that even: if it were 
determi’ 2d to. spend a large amount 
of meuey for hard roads, it would be 
a question whether the pcople would 
vote bonds for that purpose. Where- 
as, in South Dakota, the farmers ap- 
pear perfectly willing to vote bonds 
with which to pay for anything in the 
way of state improvements that they 
think they want. South Dakota peo- 
ple have no fear of bonds. Iowa 
farmers do have. 

Wallaces’ i'armer does not want to 
be understood as advocating bonds for 
yoad building. If we were running 
the state of lowa, and had ten or fifty 
million doliars to spend for roads, we 
would: not know the wisest way to 
spend it. The fact of the matter is 
that the peopie of Iowa have yet to 
learn what sort of a road will best 
meet their And until we do, 
we would be foolish indeed to increase 
the amount of money we are already 
raising. 

We are all agreed that the first 
thing to do is to drain our roads, and 
the next thing is to grade them and 
put in permanent. bridges and cul- 
verts. After we get past these stages, 
we begin to disagree. Some people 


ance of st 


needs. 


think that the gravel road will. meet 
every need. Others think that the 
use of road oil will do the business. 


Still others favor hard-surfacing, but 
when they come to that, they disagree 
as to the kind of hard-surfacing. 

In view of this condition, most good 
citizens will rejoice that the present 
legislature is not likely to do any- 
thing very radical on the road qu¢s- 
tion. On Saturday, March 10th, 





the | 


house of representatives defeated the | 


Pitt-Johnston road bill, which would 
have abolished our present highway 
commission, and would have thrown 
or road money into the hands of a 
political machine Notwithstanding 
large numbers of blind petitions that 
were Sent to the various members of 
the house, and notwithstanding the 
tremendous political pressure, direct 
and indirect, fifty-four members stood 
firm against the passage of such “go- 


| baetionary” legislation. 


It is of course possible that some 
amendments will be made to the pres- 
ent road law, amendments which will 
improve it; but apparently there can 
be no legislation which will make it 
less efficient, The best thought of 
lowa is committed to the way we have 
been handling our road business dur- 
Ing the past two years, and this is a 
matter for sincere congratulation. Be- 
fore the time comes for another pri- 
mary and election, it is very likely 
that thought will have cleared on this 
Whole question, and another such a 


} “mpaign of fooling the people can 


“ Succeed. In the meantime, under 
He present law we are getting far 
for the money spent 


we ever did under any other 





A Financial Report 


ant are printing on this page the 
Dalla used by the Federal Bank of 
he os Texas, in making farm loans. 
fi Gpplicant for a loan is required to 
4 ut both sides of this blank, and 
: ent of the loan is governed by 
® Information thus furnished. 
is to peer eose in printing this blank 
. satlete’ in the hands of our readers 
+. actory form to follow in mak- 
Up a financial report for their own 
It is a common saying 





that the farmer is. not a business man, 
that he does not keep accounts, that 
he has no accurate knowledge of his 
own financial condition, that he does 
not always do business in a business- 
like way, etc. We must admit, to our- 
selves at least, that there is a large 
amount of truth in all this, and be- 
cause of it farmers have often suf- 
fered in their business dealirles. With 
the same amount of truth, it may also 
be said that a very large percentage 
of business men do not keep careful 
accounts, and do not do business in a 
businesslike way. We have heard 
many business men confess that the 
income tax has been worth far more 
to them than the tax paid, simply be- 
cause it compelled them to study their 


business and keep their accounts in a | 


more careful manner. 

If the land credit law should lead 
farmers to keep careful accounts, it 
will prove a great benefit to them. 
Under the terms of the law, the 
amount of the loan must be governed 
to some extent by the productive pow- 
er of the farm. To get at this, careful 
records must be kept. Loan compa- 





nies and bankers also will in the fu- 
ture require more complete financial 
statements from farmers who want to 
borrow, and those who can not fur- 
nish them promptiy will find it harder 
to negotiate loans, and widl be com- 
pelled to pay ‘iighef interest rates than 
their more businesshke neighbors. 
Interest rates now on loans cther 
than mortgages vary from 4 per cent 
to 8 per cent in the corn belt. The 
lower rates ure secured by men who 
can make satisfactory financial state- 
ments, and who have established a 
reputation of taking care of their notes 
promptly when due—in other words, 
men who have built up good credit 
for themselves. The higher rates are 
paid by men who may be worth fully 
as much but whom the bankers look 
upon as more uncertain, as less busi- 
nesslike, or concerning whose finan- 


cial condition the banker does not 
have definite information. Too many 
men act on the theory that they 


should keep their financial affairs hid- 
den from their banker. That is a 
mistake if they expect to borrow mon- 
ey It pays to let the banker know 





exactly how you stand. The right 
kind of a banker can be trusted, and 
his advice many times is very valu- 
able. 

We suggest to each one of our read- 
ers that he study both sides of this 
report form carefully, and then under- 
take to fill it out as of date March Ist. 
Having done this, lay it away safely 
against a time when it may be needed. 
Keep it until next March, and fill out 
another at chat time for comparison. 
Whether needed for credit purposes or 
not, the filling out of the report will 
develop information concerning one’s 
financial condition which should be 
very valuable, and which can be ob- 
tained in no other way. 





Feeder Prices 


The present high prices of corn and 
feeding cattle do not seem to dis- 
courage a number of cattle feeders. 
Feeding steers have sold for from $10 
to $10.50 per cwt. in Kansas City dur- 
ing the past two weeks, and stockers 
have sold almost as high. 





FINANCIAL REPORT—FARMER 


Address.......... 


For the purpose of obtaining a line of credit with you not to exceed $..00000..... 


following statement of my farming business as Of... cece cece: 
promptly of any change affecting my ability to pay. 


TO the... tka 


Bank 





VE OE 


10}R » and agree to notify you 





PROPERTY OWNED BY UNDERSIGNED 


DEBTS QUE BY UNDERSIGNED 











a . _ a — — 
| | | || Notes and Accounts due by me other than 
Cash (on hand and in banks) | | those listed below 1% 
‘ | | Mortgages on Commodities or Live Stock: (Lis! below) 
Notes and Accounts dne me (realizable value) | - | ere 
| To this bank Due 
. a | la 
Agricultural Commodities: grain, cotton, | | | Secured by 
ete., at market vatue (list on reverse side) | | on ae 2 eee’, ee 
Pata To phos lionishtrncdnieotys Due 
| Is i he 
Live Stoek—market valne (ist on reverse sid ener Ny ; | (en = 
| | To Due 
Machinery and Tools (list on reverse side) | Seemed he { 
. | -_ — ‘paeziz 
Real Estate and Improvements (list on re- | i | Mortgages or Liens on Real Estate... } j 
verne-nide) | | (ilst on Reverse Eide) 
: | aes — 
| | | Other Liabilities: (itemize) H 
, | i—— 
Other A sete: (Ttemize) } | | | 
| | 
Ze — 
| 
—— 
| 
| sa ° pee Premenenegen 
” — SS Net ey ort 
| | - a 
} | | Bh | 
Total } | | Total i 
' ' ! 
Amount of the assets listed above which are exempt from execution - ” - $ ietscsiiasia 
Amount on which I am liable for partnership obligations - ~ - “ a ee Nee 
Amount of the assets listed above pledged to secure my liabilities - - + $ 
Amount for which | am liable on notes or accounts discounted or sold - > ~ nae 
Amount of liability incurred by endorsement or guarantee for others * - . $ - 
Amount of liability on bonds of unfinished contracts - . - . - $ 
Amount of unsatisfied judgments against me - - - . . . & 
Amount of insurance carried on Commodities 9..........ccccccscccessescosoeeeens » On Machinery, Ct@., B..eccecceeceeceeeeeeey ON IMproves 
‘nts $ ther assets $ and on my life $ in favor of 
WACRUG: Oise Se etecccaies 9 OF OURER OSSCUS Bin cisisesascocssnccssasccesnsg ON ] ID cthinessice <phcinbesinknounaieia P BVOP OO cs 
Number of years in present business.......0..2.....2....-secssee sees Number of years at present Socation ........cecsce ceccecceeceeee oo cccceeee 


I solemnly declare and certify that the 
account of the condition of my business on the day 


Witness my hand and geal, this.............. 


Witness: 


above 
above stated. 


day of. 


statement and schedules on opposite side area true and correct 


|) See 








seeenecees 











NOTE: 


(Fill Blanks on Beverse Side) 


If you have ever failed in business, attach a complete explanation and state basis of settlement with creditors. 
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sture per hundred pounds of live weight | or cattle, and there is very little dan- | age in addition will often incregg 
- Rape for Hog Pas e daily, we would plan ordinarily for | ger of their getting too much rape | gains slightly, but will not ordingaie 
A northern Missouri correspondent | about fifteen hogs per acre. when turned in on it for the first time. | cheapen the gains. is 
writes: Rape is a cool season plant, and | Occasionally, however, hogs do not = 
Sa , should be seeded in the early. spring seem to find the rape palatable. Every 
“I wish to ask some questions con- ; es J . a m 
; Besta +f ete A at the same time as small grain. Of | year we receive a few complaints that . * 
‘a age penny ee ae Vv te course, it may be seeded any time dur- | hogs will not eat rape. Just what is Hog Receipts and Prices 
ae th .~ or it eae. better to “ein ing the summer, but in order to get the | the cause, we do not know. It is our During the week ending Mar¢h 16th 
poe ie he ee fields ae that I can | Most good out of it, it is ordinarily | observation that hogs find the genuine | Chicago receipts were 107 per cent 
ne et tag asture ~ > ion nee seeded in late March or April. The | Dwarf Essex rape very palatable. An- | of the ten-year average, as compared 
aay ~ t : <* sone anaes in northern standard rate of seeding is five pounds | other complaint against rape as pas- | with 91 per cent the week preceding. 
Sins uri? “What verted woogie best suited | 19 the acre. The best variety is the | ture is that it causes blistering of the | Beginning with the first week of the 
t thin Secality? tay. wasaeny eisai Dwarf Essex. However, the best way | skin, especially ‘in the case of white | yvear, receipts have “been the follow. 
“4 eh pone se to ine acre Pe: = od | to buy rape nowadays is to buy it on | hogs. To prevent this trouble, it is | ing percentages of the ten-year aver. 
-petiggte- eae See a ‘ guarantee as to its origin. Rape com-| often necessary to smear the sore skin ; age, week by week: 131, 124, 199 1 
hog pasture? Is there any danger of | | . iain ty ; “Spee t =a ogee aaeiee ; > » 12d, 108, 
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1 CAR SIIORTAGE AFFECTS AUTO TRADE. Millions of dollars’ worth of automobiles 
gre tied up because manufacturers cannot get freight cars in which toship. When weather and 





yoads are favorable, some firms are sending their cars overland by their own power, The photo 
shows such a caravan en route to Chicago from Detroit. 
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14,44 By so doing they won the $60.00 trophy offered by L. O. Wise, farm adviser for Clinton county, tected it from bombs and bullets. While crude, the church with its belfry and spire is not 
28.866 To keep it permanently they must win it three times. devoid of religious suggestion, even at the front. ; 
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| i TEN CENT PETTICOAT FRAUD. Hundreds of thousands of people were defrauded by 
f an offer of a mail order concern in Minneapolis to send a five dollar silk petticoat in exchange 
¢ / for ten cents and the writing of five letters to friends. The endless chain flooded the dead lette: 

her low Office with mail, $30,000 in dimes representing $5 per cent of the amount thus far. 
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lions are tay of t&ibic him to observe the position and movements of the enemy. Such observa- usual practice is toslash such timber and burnit. Then the land is seeded to grasses for pas 






telephoned or signaled to his own army. ture. Settlers have to work hard for their start. 
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The letters appearing under this heading were written by Mr. Henry Wallace 
They were addressed to his great-grandchildren, 
and tell in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. 
of these letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 
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No. 13. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE BIG WORLD 


Until I was thirteen years old, I had 
never been away from home save to 
church and town, about three miles 
away, except once. I shall never for- 
get this first journey, twelve miles. I 
was never on a railroad train until I 
was eighteen, when I attended the 
state fair at Pittsburgh, held in what 
is now one of the finest residential 
portions of that city. The only impres- 
sion that remains of the state fair is 
an exhibition of a reaper. I forget the 
name of the patentee, but we called it 
the man-binder, because the binding 
attachment was an imitation of a man, 
with a long arm which reached around 
when the sheaf was cut, gathered it 
up with the fingers, pressed it against 
an iron apron, swung one-third around, 
and dropped the sheaf. I might say 
here that my father bought the first 
one in that part of the country,.as he 
usually bought the first improved ma- 
chinery. I remember that it cost $300, 
and I remember the crowd of neigh- 
bors that came to see the wonderful 
piece of machinery. It was superseded 
in a year by the McCormick, with its 
simpler method of delivering the sheaf. 
(All this by the way. Pardon an old 
man for digressing.) 

When I was thirteen years of age, 
my father’s youngest brother, Daniel, 
came unexpectedly to our home. He 
was a man of commanding presence, 
and the neighbors, when they became 
acquainted with him, involuntarily 
gave him the same profound respect 
which they had been accustomed to 
give to my father. He was about thirty 
years of age, had evidently read much 
for so young a man, was a fine con- 
versationalist, and his coming gave me 
a glimpse—a slight glimpse, it is true— 
of the big world. He was born in the 
north of Ireland, on the same farm, of 
course, as my father, and as the fam- 
ine had been raging there for two 
years, I learned why my father, the 
year before, had shipped some corn 
for the relief of the Irish people. 

The fireside talks in the evening be- 
came intensely interesting. He told 
us of the famine caused by potato rot, 
which lost to Ireland, in a very few 
years, one-fourth of her population— 
thru death and emigration. I then 
learned of my paternal grandfather, 
Henry Wallace. I got the impression 
that he was a quiet, thoughtful sort of 
man. I remember my uncle telling my 
father that their father was deeply af- 
fected when people left the neighbor- 
hood to go to America. His thought 
was of his oldest son. I was much in- 
terested also in the accounts of my 
zZrandmother, who went by the name 
of Betty McHenry, that being her 
maiden name. I got the impression 
that she was a very strong character— 
industrious, aggressive, domineering, 
resolute—who ruled my grandfather, 
possibly the family; who never saw 
any girl good enough for any of her 
boys; who, in short, was the dominat- 
ing force. Subsequent visits to the old 
home neighborhood in freland have 
convinced me that my impression was 
about right. She evidently was not the 
most agreeable woman to be with, but 
she put “ginger” into the family. With 
all this, she was exceedingly kind and 
helpful, especially to the poor. The 
neighbors in that locality still talk of 
Betty McHenry’s soup, which was giv- 
en freely to hungry people, as they 
passed the place coming from the fair, 
most of them dinnerless. I learned of 
my Uncle Henry, another strong char- 
acter, and my Uncle William, perhaps 
equally strong, who was pastor of a 
church. These things may not be espe- 


cially in'cresting to you, but they were 
intensely interesting to me at that 
time. 

‘My uncle stayed with us the first 


winter, anal many were the discussions 
to which I listened, to use the old say- 
ing, “with both mouth and ears.” He 





was an aristocrat, and believed, as the 
name implies, in the rule of the “best.” 
My father was a democrat, using the 
word in its true sense, believing in the 
rule of the common people. My father 
was an abolitionist, while my uncle be- 
lieved that the colored people were 
best where they were, and were un- 
fitted for freedom. Naturally, in after 
years, when questions growing out of 
the war came up for discussion, my 
uncle became a democrat and my fath- 
er a very strong republican. 


At this time, the repeal of.the corn 
laws, next to the famine, was the great 
subject of discussion in Ireland. Nat- 
urally, my uncle believed in cheap 
bread for the starving people, and 
hence was a free-trader, and my father 
was a protectionist; for I may say that 
the repeal of the corn laws was simply 
a question of free trade or protection. 
My father argued that to encourage 
importation by free trade or low tariff 
was simply importing everything that 
went into the thing imported. He 
would say: “We have coal in plenty; 
we have iron ore. Why not enact a 
tariff that will encourage the develop- 
ment of infant industries?” He argued 
that competition among manufacturers 
would keep down the price. My uncle 
argued that the nations were really one 
family—that each one could produce 
something cheaper than another; that 
every man had a right to buy where 
he could buy cheapest; that raw mate- 
rials for manufacturing were abundant 
and labor eheap, and that industries 
would be developed naturally in due 
time. This was my first introduction 
to the tariff question, which has not 
been settled yet. I think my father 
was right at that time. He could not 
foresee, nor could anyone else, the 
combinations that have come up since, 
and the possibility of infant industries 
being developed at the expense of the 
common people until they were able 
to dominate congress and therefore the 
government. 

In those times, before the questions 
growing out of the war became promi- 
nent, people who were at all religious- 
ly inclined, thought a good deal on re- 
ligious questions. One of the subjects 
that was discussed in public meetings, 
some of them attended by hundreds 
and even thousands, was the issues 
between the Presbyterians and Metho- 
dists, or, as they were then called, the 
Calvinists and Armenians. My father 
was a staunch Calvinist, and my uncle 
—whether for the sake of argument or 
from conviction, I do not know—took 
the other side, and the fireside argu- 
ments were often quite warm. I re- 
member one time in particular, when 
my father. sat on one side of the fire- 
place and my uncle on the other, both 
with their feet on the mantel. My 
uncle, to give emphasis to his argu- 
ment, pushed his feet against the man- 
tel, and, as he was a large man, this 
shoved the hickory chair backward. 
Being made of wood cut across the 
grain, it broke in perhaps half a dozen 
pieces. My uncle, however, never 
stirred until he had finished his argu- 
ment. When he had finished, he gath- 
ered himself up and remarked: “John, 
I believe I have broken this chair, and 
will have to get it mended.” 

One thing impressed me very much, 
that neither of them interrupted the 
other in the course of an argument, but 


waited until he was entirely thru. My 
father would say: “Are you thru, 
Daniel?” or my uncle would ask: 


“John, are you thru?” If at any time, 
there was a variation from this meth- 
od—and this I have since observed is 
common with gentlemen everywhere, 
one or the other would say: “I beg 
your pardon,” or “Allow me,” or “Wait 
a moment, if you please.” 

Another question that came up was 
that of Psalmody. My uncle, being a 
member of the Presbyterian Church of 





Ireland, was accustomed to the occa- 
sional use in public worship of para- 
phrases, that is, portion of Scripture 
outside of the Book of Psalms, trans- 
lated or converted into rhyme. My 
father did not believe in uninspired 
compositions in the worship of God. 
My uncle would quote the:text about 
“Psalms, hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing and making melody in your 
heart to the Lord.” My father would 
argue that these were simply different 
terms applied to different Psalms of 
different character, and that this was 
really the strongest possible argument 
in favor of the use of the Psalms of 
David in worship. My uncle would 
quote the Lord’s Prayer, and argue 
that if my father’s argument was cor- 
rect, we should limit ourselves to the 
use of that prayer. My father would 
quote, “after this manner pray ye,” 
and argue that this was intended sim- 
ply to give the main heads of our peti- 
tions and that the words were not to 
be used exclusively. As a clincher, 
my father would say something about 
the iniquity of “offering strange fire 
to the Lord,” referring to an event in 
the wilderness of Sinai well known 
to Bible readers. I do not think, how- 
ever, that he meant to press this home 
very closely. 

After the first winter, my uncle en- 
gaged in business, but was a frequent 
visitor at our home, and when business 
was slack, would spend a week or 
more, during which these discussions, 
and in later years the questions that 
at that time occupied the public mind, 
would be gone over and over again, 
much to the edification of us young 
folks, and especially myself, as I was 
the oldest of the family. 

My Uncle Daniel was a man of a 
good deal of tact. My father and my 
Uncle Billy had got into troubles, as 
farmers have done ever since, over a 
line fence. Uncle Billy’s house was 
off the main road, and he had been 
accustomed to reach this road thru 
what we called the bottom field, on 
which the timber had been deadened 
so as to allow it to grow up in pasture. 
When my father fenced, he put the 
fence on the line, arguing that my 
uncle had a way thru his own land out 
to the road, and that he was therefore 
under no obligations to give him the 
right of way. The coolness thus start- 
ed continued for years, neither of the 
men speaking to each other. One day 
they met accidentally at the postoffice, 
my Uncle Daniel being present. He had 
talked with me over the cause of the 
dispute, and I had taken him over and 
introduced him to Uncle Billy. When 
they met at the postoffice, my Uncle 
Daniel, with great formality, said: 
“Mr. Ross, allow me to introduce to 
you my brother John. I am sure you 
will like him.” Both laughed, shook 
hands, and were friends ever after. 

One night I overheard my father 
and Uncle Daniel when they were hav- 
ing a confidential talk by the kitchen 
fire. My uncle had just been over to 
see Uncle Billy, and I heard him say: 

“John, what are you going to do 
with Henry?” 

My father, after a long pause, said: 
“Deed if I know.” 

“His uncle is very fond of him,” said 
Uncle Daniel. 

“Oh,” said my father; “Henry has 
a great gift of gab, and that pleases 
his uncle.” 

They were speaking, of course, of 
my future vocation. My Uncle Daniel 
and I were warm friends, as long as 
he lived, with occasional rather nasty 
disagreements, which we settled when 
we next met by never mentioning them 
and going on as if nothing had hap- 
pened. This I have since found to be 
about the only way to settle disputes 
between friends. The more you try to 
prove which is in the wrong, the less 
friendship there remains. Disputes 
among really good people, or people 
who intend to do right, usually grow 
out of some misunderstanding about 
something too trifling to justify dis- 
cussion. 

Uncle Daniel was the first of a num- 
ber of relatives that came to our home 
from Ireland in the early fifties. The 
next was my cousin, Henry Wallace, 
whom we usually called “Little Henry” 
—because of his small stature; then a 
second cousin, Gideon McHenry, both 
of whom became citizens of the United 
States. My father was a firm believer 
in the value of work, particularly of 
work on the farm. Hence, after the 
first greetings were over, these young 
men took their places in the ordinary 
farm work until an opening should be 
provided thru which they could push 





: ae 
their individual fortunes. I owe ye 
much to Gideon McHenry. I think he 


was one of the most sincere, faithful 
and conscientious men { have eve 
known. He and I slept together, and? 
was much impressed with the fact that 
no matter how cold the night, he 
ways knelt at the bedside and prayed 
before retiring. 

Our home was also a favorite plage 
with some cousins on my mother’s gige 
Hence there was no lack of company 
at our house in the early fifties, 

(To be continued) 





Hors? Nettle 


An Jowa correspondent writes: 


“Is there any way to kill out horse 


nettle?” 

Horse nettle is one of our very worst 
weeds, spreading both by underground 
root-stocks and by seed. It seems to 
thrive best during our hottest and dri- 
est weather. 

We do not know of any short and 
easy method of killing out horse net- 
tle. In case the land is in pasture, we 
Suggest cutting off the nettles contip- 
ually, at the surface of the ground 
and pouring kerosene on the cut-root 
surface. In the case of cultivated land, 
our suggestion is to give the cleanest 
of cultivation, together with as fre. 
quent hand-hoeing as is practical, 
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Canadian Field Peas 

An Jowa correspondent writes: 

“4 wish to try some field peas. 
what variety would you sow, and 
gould you mix them with the oats or 
gow them by themselves?” 

Canadian field peas are not really 
at home in the corn belt. Even when 

ed at the same time as oats in 
the spring. they get caught by our 
warm weather of late June and early 
july, and fail to do their best. The 
only practical way to grow fieid peas 

under corn belt conditions is to mix 

em with oats as a temporary hay 
gop. One and a half to two bushels 
of Golden Vine Canadian field peas, 
mixed with one and a half to two 
pushels of oats, makes a good acre 
ceeding. The mixture may be sent 

the same drill spout. Some- 
times the mixture is broadcasted and 
parrowed in. Peas, however, appre- 
cite beims planted a little deeper 
than oats, and generally fail to do 
their best unless planted at least one 
and a half inches deep. A mixture of 
fidd peas and oats under ordinary 
com belt conditions yields about two 
tons of dry hay to the acre. Oats 
alone would yield just about as much, 
put the field peas add some to the 
quality of the feed. It is generally 
reckoned that field peas are at their 
pest for hay when the pods are en- 
tirely grown, but before they have be- 
gun to fill. 

The greatest objection to experi- 
menting with field peas in a year like 
the present is the high cost of seed. 
Prices are quoted at $3.50 to $4 per 
pushel in this section of the country, 
and, as it takes. over a bushel to 
seed an acre, the cost is almost pro- 
‘hibitive. 





Care of Pregnant Ewes and 
Young Lambs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please give me suggestions as to 
the care and handling of ewes during 
pregnancy and at lambing time. At 
what age should lambs be castrated 
and docked?” 

The economical way to handle preg- 
nant ewes on most farms is to rough 
them thru the winter for the most part 
on clover or alfalfa hay and corn fod- 
der. If pasture and stalk fields are 
available in addition they will be much 
appreciated during nice weather. Dur- 


ing the month or two preceding lamb- 


ing, it often pays to feed one-fourth to 


' one-half pound of grain per ewe daily, 


especially in those cases where the 
roughage is composed mainly of straw, 
timothy hay or corn stover. A good 
grain mixture is three parts of corn, 
three parts of oats, three parts of bran 
and one part of oil meal. 

See that the pregnant ewe gets an 
abundance of exercise. Make sure that 
the quarters are dry, well ventilated, 
and not overcrowded. Twelve square 
feet of floor space per ewe is about 
right. Watch that the ewe does not 
crowd thru doorways and gates; avoid 
wet fleeces, and keep the ewes in in 
stormy weather. 

Watch the ewes closely at lambing 
time, Be ready to help those that need 
help, and clean the nostrils and mouths 
of those lambs which are not able to 
take care of themselves. In the case 
of badly chilled lambs, try reviving 
them by such means as dipping them 
in water as hot as the hand will stand, 
and then wiping them dry. 

During the first two or three days 
folowing lambing, feed the ewes very 
lightly. Then, as the lambs begin to 
take more and more milk, gradually in- 
(tease the feed, using about three parts 
of corn, three parts of oats, three parts 
of bran, and one part of oil meal. When 
4 we comes to her full milk flow, she 
can often use two or even three pounds 
of grain to splendid advantage. 

Get the lambs to eating grain as 
fatly as possible. At two or three 
weeks of age, see if they won’t eat a 
hay and some of the grain mix- 
ure suggested for their mothers. 
— lambs which are started to 
eo grain at an early date, and are 
ae good pasture at six weeks of 
* xdineey then pushed right along, ought 
wine marketable age at four months 

€ still sucking their mothers. Dur- 
m4 the first six weeks or so, with the 
Po ae of the first few days, it 
alte be bay big to feed the mothers 
i aa eavily on grain. This, of course, 
‘ a necessary after the lambs get 
and 1 ing for themselves, and both ewe 

ambs are on pasture. 





Docking and castrating are best done 
at about two weeks of age. Cut the 
tails off with a sharp knife, while the 
lambs are young, and there will not, 
as a rule, be any great danger of seri- 
ous bleeding. As the lambs get older, 
it is generally considered advisable to 
use hot pincers, to reduce the loss 
from bleeding. However, the wound 
made by a sharp knife heals up much 
more promptly than one made by hot 
pincers. Some advise castrating at the 
same time as docking, while others be- 
lieve it is better to wait a week, so as 
to distribute the shock. The forenoon 
of a warm, sunshiny day should be se- 
lected for these operations, and the 
lambs should be allowed to lie around 
quietly for a day or so afterwards. 





Buying Brood Sows 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Will it pay me to buy ten brood 
sows at $35 each?” 


The advisability of buying brood 
sows at present high prices depends 
on the course of hog prices during 
the winter of 1917-18. Those of our 
readers who have been in the habit of 


studying closely the hog charts which 
we publish the first issue of every 
month, know that in the natural 
rhythm of things, not taking war con- 
ditions into consideration, it will be 
about time for a relative weakening 
in the hag market in comparison to 
the corn market some time during the 
coming year. It would not be at all 
surprising to see a gradual weakening 
of prices beginning in October or No- 
vember of this year. However, in 
view of the probable strong demand 
for hog products, we do not look for 
any serious weakening until the win- 
ter of 1918-19. During that winter, 
barring cholera, we would not be sur- 
prised to see the greatest flood of 
hogs on the market that the country 
has ever witnessed. 

The man who has plenty of good 
hog pasture will undoubtedly be justi- 
fied in staying by hogs the coming 
year. However, it is not at all likely 
that hogs will be as profitable during 
the winter of 1917-18 as they were 
during the winter just passing. All 
indications point to the fact that we 
will soon be drawing toward the close 
of Profit Area H. All that will be 





needed to send hogs into the depths 
of Loss Area I will be bad business 
conditions. 





Oats and Rape for Pasture 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of sowing oats, 
yellow soy beans and rape for pasture 
in the spring and summer? I have 
two bushels of soy beans, and was 
thinking of mixing them with the oats 
and rape, to sow about five acres. 
Would the mixture make good pas- 
ture?” ‘ 

Oats and rape make splendid pas- 
ture, especially on land which is at all 
rich. We would ordinarily plan on 
about six pecks of oats and five 
pounds of rape per acre, seeded as 
early in the spring as the ground can 
be worked into condition. The most 
practical place to seed will ordinarily 
be on corn stalks which have been 
disked into shape as for oats. Under 
favorable conditions, the mixture 
should be ready for pasturing about 
eight weeks after sowing, altho for 
the sake of the rape it may be well 
to delay just a little longer. 

Soy beans are a warm-season crop, 
and ordinarily will make little or no 
growth until after the first week in 
May. Soy beans should be seeded 
either by themselves, or mixed with 
some such warm-season crop as corn, 
sorghum, millet, Sudan grass, etc. 





Moving Stock From Iowa to 
Illinois 


An Towa correspondent who is mov- 
ing to Illinois writes: 

“What diseases will bar cattle, hogs 
and horses from being shipped into IIli- 
nois for breeding purposes? Who is 
the right man to do the inspecting for 
me, and what will the charges be?” 

Any contagious disease is sufficient 
to bar shipment of stock from Iowa to 
Illinois. Cattle must be tested for tu- 
berculosis. The inspection is performed 
by certain qualified veterinarians, of 
whom there are a number in all sec- 
tions of the state. A list of their names 
may be secured from the State Veteri- 
narian, State House, Des Moines. The 
charge for the service varies greatly, 
according to how far the veterinarian 
has to travel, and the number of head 
of stock which he must pass on. 





Making the Home Orchard Pay 


By VICTOR FELTER. 


The home orchard has fallen into 
disregard and disrepute on the aver- 
age corn belt farm. The small or- 
chard is usually as unsightly as it is 
unprofitable. Many a farmer argues 
that he can grow corn and buy what 
few apples he needs cheaper than they 
can be grown at home. 

There are many reasons why most 
of the small orchards do not pay. Many 
times a poor selection of varieties is 
the reason. An over-supply of summer 
sorts furnishes plenty of cider and pig 
feed, but not much profit. The sur- 
plus should be turned into cash. The 
home orchard should be planted to va- 
rieties that will, as nearly as possible, 
supply the family with fresh fruit the 
greater part of the year. 

The most common cause for lack of 
profit is common neglect. The trees 
are not properly pruned, if pruned at 
all, and the ground is not cultivated. 
Spraying, the most important of alt, 
is not practiced except on the larger 
commercial orchards. 

The apple crop in Iowa for 1916 was 
less than a third of a full crop, yet a 
net profit of $448.83 was made on an 
acre of apples on the farm we pur- 
chased near Des Moines. The method 
employed was so simple that the story 
is really worth the telling. 

The trees were uneven in size, but 
most of them were about fifteen years 
old, and had been neglected like they 
often are. There was a heavy blue 
grass sod, and the live stock that had 
eaten the grass had broken down many 
limbs. 

Pruning was done in March and 
April, when other work was not press- 
ing. Limbs were cut off where they 
were too thick, or where growing 
across each other. A good many of 
the taller limbs were cut back to a 
good-sized side limb. All were cut 





very close, so that healing would be 
more rapid. 

A coat of barnyard manure was 
plowed under early in April. The 
ground was disked or harrowed fre- 
quently all summer, and no crop was 
grown between the tree rows. This 
helped the size of the fruit. 

A thoro job of spraying was done 
when most of the petals had, fallen, 
and a second application was given 
about two weeks later. A third spray- 
ing, in June, would have been bene- 
ficial, but was not given. Two and a 
half pounds of lead arsenate and one 
and one-fourth gallons of lime-sulphur 
solution to each fifty gallons of water 
was the formula used both times. The 
lead arsenate is a strong insecticide, 
and effectively combats the codling 
moth or common apple worm. The 
lime-sulphur is a fungicide, and de- 
stroys the apple scab successfully. 

Kighty dollars’ worth of summer ap- 
ples were sold, the Red Astrakan and 
Duchess being first to ripen, followed 
closely by the Sweet June and Cole’s 
Quince. These were taken to the 
stores in twenty-pound baskets. The 
earlier varieties were soon followed 
by the Maiden Blush, Snow, Rambo, 
Grimes’ Golden, Pewaukee, Jonathan, 
Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Willow 
Twig and Red Romanite. The first 
apple sauce was ripe in June, and some 
of the longest keepers will be on hand 
next May or possibly June. 

Every one of the ninety-six trees 
bore enough so that it could be identi- 
fied by the fruit. The Grimes’ Golden, 
Jonathan and Ben Davis bore very full 
crops, which brought splendid prices. 
Some of the choicest sold at $2 per 
bushel. A total of $465.83 has been 
received from this acre. The spraying 
cost $8; baskets, $9, leaving a net 
profit of $448.83. Apples used and on 





hand for family use. will more than 
pay the interest on the $200 land, labor 
of gathering, and marketing the entire 
crop. 

The home orchard should contain 
only eight or ten varieties, but great 
care should be given in their selection. 
Stick closely to the well-known, stan- 
dard sorts, and let the other fellow do 
the experimenting. With proper care, 
the little group of trees will be a 
source of profit as well as pleasure. 





Treating Oats for Smut Year 
After Year 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Does it pay to treat oats for smut 
if they were treated the year preced- 
ing? Our oats were treated for smut 
last year, and failed to have any smut 
at all in the field. Should we treat 
our seed oats again this year?” 

The cost of smut treatment is so 
slight that we ordinarily advise treat- 
ing every year, to be on the safe side. 
A pint, or pound, of formaldehyde, 
when diluted with forty gallons of 
water, is enough for forty or fifty 
bushels of oats. The retail price of 
formaldehyde per pound ordinarily is 
somewhere between 40 and 70 cents, 
thus making the cost of material per 
bushel about one cent. Everything 
considered, the cost of treating a 
bushel of oats for smut need not be 
over five cents. Even with oats that 
seem to be entirely free, we would be 
inclined to treat for smut, for the 
reason that there is considerable dan- 
ger of infecting the seed oats as they 
go thru the neighborhood threshing 
machine. To be on the safe side, treat 
oats every year for smut. 
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Foundations for farm buildings 

Concrete foundations are strong, they grow still stronger 
with age, and last a lifetime. They are fire-proof and repair- 
proof. They keep out rats, vermin and water. 

They can be built quickly. You and one farm hand with 
ordinary tools can build concrete foundations and walls at 
about 30 cents a cubic foot. For instance, 


Foundations for a hog-house 
ro ft. long by 10 ft. wide by 4 ft. high by 10 inches thick, 
require 24 bags of Atlas Cement, 61 cubic ft. of sand, 122 
cubic ft. of stone or gravel, 150 f. b. m. of lumber for forms, 
Get the prices of these materials from your Atlas dealer. 





a 
See 


Dig a trench 10 inches wide to below the frost line. If the earth is solid, 
forms need not go below the ground, but earth should be dampened so 
that it won’t draw moisture from the concrete when poured. Use 
mixture of « part Atlas, 249 parts sand, 5 parts gravel or crushed stone 


a eee hg cee ae: 
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ae 


Complete instructions for foundations for hog-houses are given 
in our free farm book—also simple directions for concrete watering 
troughs, manure pits, dipping vats, barn approaches, feeding floors 
and other permanent improvements. Get this book from your 
Atlas dealer, or mail coupon below. 
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The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
Members of the Portland Cement Association 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton 


























Tre Atias Portianp Cement Co., Corn Exchange bank building, Chicago, 


Send free Atlas farm book, I expect to build a ; —_ icsniedemateins 


Name and Address __ 





Get FitZall Collars 
Right Away 


'! 

| 

Don’t fail to equip your horses with FitZall collars right 
| away. Your heavy work is coming on. Keep your horses in 
condition to doit. Paton FitZall collars. They fit. As soon as 
your horses harden into their work and their necks grow smaller, 
you can take up this collar to tit perfectly all the time. No 
} sweat pads ever are needed. Try them and see how much bet- 
ter your horses do. 


FitZall Adjustable Collars 
| Instantly Adjustable to Fit Any Horse—Fat or Thin 


Easy touse. Adjusted quicker than you can put on ordi- 
mary collars. Most economical. Sold by dealers for no more 
than ordinary collars of the same grade. Absolutely guaranteed. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will ship direct upon re- 
ceipt of the price. Send for our new book, “The Contented 
Horse,”’ by Dr. E. L. De Seltzer, V.S., V. D., State of Maryland. 
Tells all about how tocare for horses. Describes and lists FitZall 
collars and the Famous Master Brand Harness. It’s free. 
{| Write for it today. 


John C. Nichols Harness Mfg. Co. 


| 

Manufacturers and Distributors 

1) \)) 377 Erie St., Sheboygan, Wis. - 
| Makers of the Famous Master Brand Harness—America’s Best. 


CUT COST OF - 
BARN PAINT 


” equipped paint factories in the west; 
quit paying retail prices; quit getting 
paint that don’t cover or that checks, peels, cracks or blisters. 


in 5 Gallon Ship ts is our amazi 
trust-busting price on the finest quality 
Barn Paint. Remember, this paint will 
positively cover 15 per cent more sur- 


on regular prices. 





4 sizes fn 
each collar 
17 to 20 


19 to 22 






























face than the ordinary kind, and will save you from to 


N-DUR PAINT BOOK AND FREE PAINT BRUSH ; 


Cataloglists all kinds of paint. For every purpose there is a special ground, gu teed, 
money-saving N-DUR PAINT sold direct from factory to consumer. Barn Paint, House 
Paint, Shingle Stain, all at special prices and all covered by the broadest and fairest, 
most paint tee ever written. Free 4-inch Paint sh with 16-gallon orders. 
FREE Simply send name and we will mail you our booklet “Timety Tips on Paints,” 

our special introductory gin list and card, also free bara plans, of interest to 
every farmer and builder. i . 


N-DUR PAINT MFG. CO. xine et: 
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The Consolidated Schools 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

After reading the article written by 
Mr. Collingsworth, and the alleged 
answer by Mr. Lasley, of Selma, Iowa, 
published in Wallaces’ Farmer a few 
weeks ago, I think that the three 
years’ experience of a farmer in the 
Mondamin consolidated school district 
would be of interest to many who are 
planning for something better to re- 
place the little white schoolhouse on 
the hill. If the editor will grant me 
the space, I will endeavor to tell of it. 

The writer, like Mr. Lasley, is sit- 
uated at the end of a six-mile school 
route, where the children must be the 
first to be ready for the school wagon. 
We find the wagon a great protection 
to our children in stormy weather, 
and they are not nearly so tired on ar- 
riving home as they would be from 
walking one or more miles. We do 
not expect the wagon to take the place 
of proper winter clothing in cold 
weather. The children are much more 
comfortable than they would be walk- 
ing from one to two miles; besides, 
they are always dry, and their cloth- 
ing never is muddy, as was often the 
case when walking. We always know 
where they are, for there is no chance 
for them to loiter along the road in 
going to and coming from school. Our 
drivers are under bonds to keep order 
in the wagons and are required to fe- 


port any misconduct upon their ar- 
rival at school. We have had very 
few complaints, and not nearly so 


many as under the old system. 

Brother Lasley complains that the 
children must be ready at 6:30 in the 
morning. ‘This is not necessary, and 
should be corrected. From 7:30 to 
7:45 is early enough for the wagon to 
start on a six-mile trip, to arrive at 
the school building at 8:45, and 5:15 
to 5:30 as late as is necessary to ar- 
rive at home in the evening. Mr. Las- 
ley should help to get this matter ad- 
justed instead of finding fault with 
the plan of consolidation. I am not 
like him, bemoaning my fate in being 
located in a consolidated school dis- 
trict, just because I can not live near 
the school building; but am quite well 
contented with the conditions as they 
are here on this very cold and stormy 
morning. 

I well remember the times I have 
traveled thru such storms while at- 
tending the old district school, in my 
endeavor to obtain au education 
(which, by the way, I failed to get, 
tho thru no fault of my own). It re- 
quires no stretch of imagination to 
see the old scenes in the schoolhouse 


in this district as they were forty 
years ago. There is the teacher—a 
staunch man of middle age, greatly 


devoted to his work and to his boys 
and girls, as he called them. On a 
morning like this, there would be an 
attendance of six to fifteen out of an 
enrollment of sixty-two, who would 
trudge thru the storm, strong in their 
determination to acquire an educa- 
tion. On arriving at the schoolhouse, 
we would get our books, form a circle 
about the stove, and study the best we 
could in our efforts to learn our les- 
sons. But anyone who has been thru 
this knows just about how successful 
any child would be under such condi- 
tions. 

Again, when the weather was fair, 
there would be crowded into that one 
room some sixty boys and girls, rang- 
ing from five to twenty-one years of 
age, representing classes from the be- 
ginners to the most advanced, and but 
few in the same class. How could 
anyone with any knowledge of school 
work expect any great advanceement? 
The teacher would do all in his power 
to hear all the classes during the 
day. He would call a class of small 
children, then turn them over to some 
of the advanced pupils; perhaps call 
another in the same manner, and hear 
a third at the same time himself. 
Many times I have seen all three 
classes reciting at the same time. Is 
it any wonder that but few succeeded 
in getting enough education to enter 
high school? The one-room school of 
today is but slightly better, owing to 
the many grades and classes taught 
by the one teacher. 

How different under consolidation! 
The children are gathered up by the 
wagons, delivered at the school build- 
ing dry and comfortable, instead of 
with wet feet and muddy clothes in 
bad weather—unless we farmers had 





taken the time to take our 

This last thought calls to 1) Se 
conversation I had recently With $ 
new tenant in this district. Ye told 
me that the year before he logt mu 
time taking his children to schoo} and 
often had to quit work in the after 
noon—if it looked lik> rain—anq pa 
after them; he concluded he would 
rent a farm in a conso’ ‘dated School 
district; and after nearly a year’s ex. 
perience, he told me that he wo 
if necessary, pay a dollar per acre 
more rent, rather than go back and 
live in the rural school district, 

Then again, on arriving at gehog 
the children are graded so that the 
teacher can handle all of one or two 
grades, and each pupil is alive with 
interest and enthusiasm created 
the companionship of those of his own 
age and understanding. They are 
taught by one whose energies are eq. 
centrated on the work in hand, with 
sufficient time given to necessary g. 
tention and encouragement required to 
keep up this enthusiasm and loye ot 
learning. 

Now a word as to the long hours o 
the road under the plan of consolida- 
tion. I have not found it as depicted 
by Mr. Lasley, altho living about the 
same distance from the school ag he 
does. I have not missed seeing my 
children by daylight once this year, | 
can not understand why it is neees. 
sary to start at 6:30 in the morning, 
unless they use oxen over there at 
Selma. I have seen very good horses 
in that community, and no evidence | 
of ox “teams.” Now, there is some- 
thing wrong at Selma if this condi- 
tion exists, and it is up to Mr. Lasley 
to assist in getting this matter ad- 
justed properly. Two hours and a 
quarter to travel six miles is more 
time than is necessary by at least one 
hour. Our children never leave be- 
fore 7:30—usually 7:45—and are al- 
ways at home by 5:15, unless it is 
storming and the roads are heavy, and 
then it is only a few minutes later, 

In his reply to Mr. Collingsworth, 
Mr. Lasley says: ‘“s°or misstatements | 
it beats anything I ever read.” Mr. 
Lasley says that the school wagons 
are not dry in rainy weather. Well, 
our children have never gotten wet in 
three years, and the weather has not 
been all sunshine. He says that they 
are not comfortable in cold weather. I 
grent this if he expects the wagon to 
dispense with the necessity of cloth- 
ing his children in the same manner 
they would be clothed were they com- 
pelied to walk the average distance to 
the district school. We have just 
passed thru a few days of the lowest 
temperatures experienced since con- 
solidation, and by conferring with the 
teachers of the first and second pri- 
mary grades, I find that the little ones 
arriving by wagons, with but very few 
exceptions, were not to any great eX 
tent suffering with cold. This should 
be proof enough on this point. If con 
ditions are not like this in his dis 
trict, he should get busy and help to 
make them so. What Mondamin has 
done, they also can do if they will. 

Again, he says, after telling his tale 
of woe: “Some of my neighbors are 
treated even worse, not because they 
love us or our children, but because 
they want our taxes, which are ove 
100 per cent higher under consolida- 
tion than under the old system.’ Now, 
Brother Lasley, I greatly fear that this 
last thought is the cause of all the re 
sentment toward consolidation show! 
thruout your communication. If, a8 
you say, your taxes were doubled, you 
certainly were not doing much under 
the old system. Mr. Lasley, a 
should not expect to buy a whole § 
of clothes for the price of a sey 
pants. It is not an exaggeration 
compare the consolidated school 
the full suit—for here the children & 
fully equipped to cope with the wor 
and to step therefrom on an @ 
footing with those of their of 
ability, not handicapped, a8 I thed 
been, thru lack of being fully clo iy 
in the garment of education, but “ i 
by a few rags secured from the 
country school. 1 

Again, in his comment on <i 
lingsworth’s letter of previous ys: 
which he attempts to answer, he 8 
fa , childret 
“Everyone knows that the ate 
leaving the country school and - 7 
ing the town high school are “ 
advanced than those having the 
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vantages of the graded schools of the 
town.” I can not at this time let this 
statement pass without comment. The 
report of the semi-yearly examination 
of eighth-grade pupils of the country 
districts in an adjoining county last 
year, and published and commented 
upon by the papers, cited the fact that 


there were 176 asking admission to 
the liigh school, and only seven were 
able to pass, while in our own consol- 
jdated school there was not one fail- 
ure under a like examination. Now, 
3ryother Lasley, I do not know where 
you got your information, but you cer- 
tainly have been misinformed; and if 
you will come over here, I will take 
you thru our school; and if you will 
stay with me two days, I will convince 


you that, compared to a good consoli- 
dated school, such as any community 
in the state can have if they will, your 
single room of eight grades under one 
teacher is not even equivalent to the 
pair of pants as compared to the full 
suit. 

A few days ago, I sat in the primary 
room and observed the work of the 
little ones who had been in the school 
only since September 1st, and they 
were spelling and writing such words 
cs “brother,” “sister,” and words of 
Jike nature, and many of them could 
spell these words without assistance, 
and write them so that I could read 
them. Did you or anyone else ever 
see this accomplished under the old 
system? I wish that you might see 
the handwriting of these little ones. L 
will venture the statement that you 
have never given a single day of your 





time to investigating the work of the 
sehcol at Selma; else you could not 
have written the letter you did. 

Again, in quoting Mr. Collingsworth, 
you say: . “Fifty-seven consolidated 
schools out of 170 have expressed a 
desire to return to the old system.” 
Now If have Mr. Collingsworth’s letter 
before me, and I am certain that any 
fair-minded person will concede that 
the true sense of the article would be 
that fifty-seven people out of 170 
consolidated schools had expressed 
such a desire, and I take it for grant- 
ed that there are now fifty-eight, since 
reading your article. J do not believe 
that there is one school out of all 
those 170 consolidated schools that 
would return to the old system, even 
if by so doing they could escape all 
school taxes. 


The old system was established at 
atime in our history when it was the 
best our fathers could do. It was at 
atime when a straw shed was all the 
barn the farmer had for his horses; 
his cows were cared for in the same 
way; his hogs slept in pens covered 
with straw gor wild hay; the home 
had only the bare necessities, and 
often not many of these, and none of 
the luxuries; transportation was by 
oxen or horse-drawn lumber wagons. 
That time has passed. We can afford 
better things now and insist on hav- 
ing them. Today you see the fine 
homes with modern -equipment; the 
horses are housed in fine barns; cows 
the same; even the hogs have a home 
of their own, often double weather- 
boarded, with a glass front, and an 
expensive floor from which to eat. 
Instead of oxen or horse-drawn lum- 
ber wagons for transportation, they 
roll around in automobiles. We talk 
by telephone to neighbors; city and 
state business is done on an entirely 
different basis than at the time of the 
establishment of our old one-room 
school. We have improved in every- 
thing else, why not the school? Give 
the rising generation the best we can 
atford in schools, and we can surely 





afford the small additional tax neces- | 
sary to secure the best. And remem- 
ber, Brother Lasley, the best is none 


Under the old system of education, 
when our children succeeded in mas- 
tering the eight grades and entered 
the high school, the whole trend of 
education was away from the home 
and the farm, and toward the profes- 
flons, clerkships, and the various oc- 
Cipations of the wage-earners of the 
city, where it was a long, hard fight 
for a livelihood and success. Alas, 
how many dropped by the wayside the 
Moment they left the home influences. 
Just at the age they needed the guid- 
ing counsel of mother and father, and 
during the years when surrounding in- 
fluences meant so much to the devel- 
opment of character as. well as suc- 
cess or failure in future years. Under 
Consolidation, we find it so different. 


' counsel and guidance of mother and 





hey remain at home, where home in- 
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Much Like the Larger Mitchell 


John W. Bate believes that 
efficiency requires two sizes in 
Mitchells. 


A seven-passenger car, to be 
roomy, must measure127 inches 
from hub to hub. And 48 horse- 
power is the proper power. 


But a 5-passenger car will be 
just as roomy with a 120-inch 
wheelbase..And a 40-horsepower 
motor gives it power enough. 


So, to meet both conditions, 
we this year build a Mitchell and 
a Mitchell Junior. You don’t 
need to pay for room or power 
not wanted. 


Every Penny Counts 


The Mitchell advantages lie 
in making every penny count. 
John W. Bate, the great effi- 
ciency expert, has spent years 
here to attain that. 


He designed this whole 45- 
acre plant to build Mitchell cars 
economically. He equipped it 
with thousands of special ma- 
chines. Every part is built here 
at the lowest factory cost. On 
this year’s output his methods 
will save us at least $4,000,000. 


There is no other factory like 
this building high-grade cars. 


Hundreds of Extras 


You see the result in hun- 
dreds of extras—all paid for by 
factory savings. 

There are 31 features—like a 
power tire pump—whichare prac- 
tically unique to the Mitchell. 

We have doubled our margins 
of safety. This year every vital 
part has 100 per cent over- 
strength. 

Over 440 parts are built of 
toughened steel. Many parts are 
oversize. Many are built of costly 
Chrome-Vanadium. 

In Juxury and beauty the Mit- 
chell excels any other car in its 





TWO SIZES 


Mitchel] —2, "2077: 7-passencer Six, 


with 127-inch wheelbase. 
high-speed, economical, 48-horsepower motor. 
ja extra seats and 31 extra features 
included. 


Price $1460, f. o. b. Racine 


Mitchell Junior Senne 
lines, with 120-inch wheelbase. A 40-horse- 
ved penae smaller bore than larger 


Price $1150, f. 0. b. Racine 


Also all styles of enclosed and convertible 
bodies. Also demountable tops. 















































class. The finish coats are 
fixed by heat, to give a deep, 
enduring lustre. A rare-grade 
leather is employed. This year 
we have added 24 per cent to the 
cost of these items alone. 


See What Men Miss 


See what men miss who buy 
cars without these extra features. 
See the 31 attractions, most of 
which are found in Mitchells 
only. See what luxurious bodies 
we can give you at these prices, 
because of our own body plant. 

Then consider the vaiue of 
this double-strength. It means 
a lifetime car. 

See what it means in the Bate 
cantilever springs. In two years 
of use, on thousands of cars, not 
one of these springs has broken. 

Those are the reasons why 
men are choosing Mitchells in 
such an ever-increasing way. 
This year our output is increased 
2% times over. Men don’t want 
to miss these extras. 

If you don’t know the nearest 
Mitchell dealer, ask us for his 
name. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY. Inc, 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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fluences surround them, where the 
father are at all times beneficial and 
uplifting, where the purpose of edu- 
cation is to prepare them for the work 
of home and farm, where the farmer 
represents one of the noblest of occu- 
pations, where the boys and girls are 
taught to respect labor in all its use- 
fulness and that to wear the garb of a 
farmer is to wear the badge of en- 
lightenment, respect and honor, where 
they are taught to take an interest in 
growing things, thus leading to health, 
happiness and competency in old age. 
Here they are, free from the petty 
strife and bickering, shams and make- 
shifts, and the steady grind of the av- 
erage life in the city. 

Again, Mr. Lasley says: “The only 
source of Mr. Collingsworth’s infor- 
mation has been from the secretary of 
the consolidated school district, who 





is a resident of the dirty little town.” | of Mondamin consolidated school dis- 


Now, perhaps he does not know that 
Mr. Collingsworth was superintendent 
of the Mondamin consolidated school, 
and obtained his information from re- 
liable sources. Neither does he know 
that the secretary of the school board 
is a very substantial farmer and .a 
heavy tax-payer, and that three mem- 
bers of the school board are repre- 
sentative farmers and among the 
heaviest tax-payers in the district. 
Neither does he know that the farm- 
ers of Mondamin consolidated school 
district do not feel toward the town 
of Mondamin as he too clearly shows 
that he feels toward the town of Sel- 
ma by his statement repeated above. 
Now, I am very sorry that Mr. Lasley 
said that, for it confirms what we see 
only too plainly in reading his article, 
namely, his hatred toward the town in 
his consolidated school district. We 





trict do not use the term “they” in 
speaking of the school; we say “we,” 
and feel that we are a part of the 
school, and appreciate the fact that 
the town helps greatly in paying the 
taxes, and is a central location for 
such a school. We do not feel that 
to join hands with those in town and 
assist in building a school is any det- 
riment to us farmers, but an advan- 
tage. 

Now, one more thought and I will 
close. This is a much longer letter 
than I had intended to write, but this 
subject is so nee” to my heart that it 


has led me far afield, and yet “the 
half’ has not been told.” Increased 
taxes can be expected in a twelve- 


grade school offering courses and ad- 
vantages such as are offered in the 
Mondamin school, or in any consoli- 
dated school of any importance. 
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hades the courses given are the vo- 
cational, which should appeal to ev- 
ery farmer and community, and are: 
Home economics, embracing cooking, 
sewing and fitting, as well as the oth- 
er branches of home-making; 
ture, including feeding 
stock, and farm management; 
manual training, including the con- 
struction of buildings, making of fur- 
niture and work in steel and iron, so 


that the future farmer may not have 
to lose a whole day in the busy sea- 
son, waiting his turn at the black- 


smith shop for a ten-cent job, as 
many farmers of today are compelled 
to do. 

Let us not begrudge the taxes nec- 
essary for these advantages, but let 
us pay them for the education of our 
boys and girls, as freely as we would 
bestow a dry leaf were we the owners 
of unlimited forests, for “the best is 
none too good.” 

W. A. ROBINSON. 

Mondamin Consolidated School. 





How to Consolidate 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with considerable inter- 
est the discussions by your readers on 
the subject of consolidated schools. No 
doubt this discussion will result in 
some good. Permit me to suggest that 
this discussion in your valuable paper 
might be made a thousand times more 
valuable if you would direct the 
cussion along the lines of how best to 
form 


dis- 


these consolidated districts. 


* . . | 
fam one that believes that consoli« 


reasonable bounds, is 
a splendid thing. When it is permitted 
to tear rural territory to pieces to 
build up town shools, it is little short 
of a crime, and our present laws not 
only permit that sort of iniquity, but 
the state is-actually paying a cash 
bonus to encourage it. 

It may interest you and interest your 
farmer readers to know that the rec- 
ords in the state superintendent’s of- 
fice show that only 18 per cent of the 
consolidated schools of Iowa are wholly 
rural; that in the formation of dis- 
tricts, the lines are run in order to se- 
cure majorities rather than to serve 
the educational needs of the people; 
that the present law permits the voters 
of a town school corporation (those 
outside of the town boundaries) to vote 
with the voters to be annexed. 

It is the iniquity of the present law 
that is arousing opposition and preju- 
dice against consolidation, and not con- 
solidation itself. Instead of providing 
for voluntary consolidation, the pres- 
ent laws make possible involuntary 
surrender to a majority secured by 
gerry-mandering school district boun- 
daries, and a county superintendent, 
not subject to the will of the electo 
rate, is the sole judge and jury. Do 
you not know that many of the best 
communities in the state, communities 
made up of the highest type of intelli- 
gent American citizenship, have been 
alicned in two opposing factions al- 
most equal in bitterness to the Cum- 
berland mountain feuds? 

If you want proof of the statements I 
have made, and if you want concrete 
examples of the iniquity of the present 
law, I will be pleased to furnish them. 
Instead of limiting your discussion to 
those who have had a certain time lim- 
it of experience with consolidated 
schools, direct an investigation of the 
laws, as they are being operated, and 
you will confer a great favor to your 
farm readers. 

i have not written this in a spirit of 
fault-finding nor in a spirit of criti- 
cism. As one who, from boyhood, has 
been in close touch with farm life and 
rural school life, I have had unusual 
opportunity to study these problems. 
1 spent twenty-eight years on a farm, 
attended country school, taught in the 
country schools, and later had super- 
vision of them in the capacity of coun- 
ty superintendent. 

My firm conviction is that we need 
to aid and encourage rural school con- 
solidation, instead of framing up laws 
that operate against the rural schools 
and permit the formation of districts 
without any regard to the rights of the 
people of the adjoining districts. 

We make much ado about the dis- 
franchisement of the negro in the 
southern states, but I can show you 
“shoe-string districts,” the result of 
unfair manipulation, that have all but 
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disfranchised Iowa farmers in the for- 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


important Dealer Services: Vc", vo" 
from your dealer, you deal with a local representa- 
He shares their res- 
He stands behind the engine he sells, 
pies $ at your service to 

And he’s as near you 
as your telephone any time you want him, 
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Successfully Operate On 


Absolutely the one great convincing 
engine value of the day. 


Fairbanks-Morse Quality 
at a Popular Price 


That’s the story in a nutshell. Thisnew “Z” 
Engine puts dependable, eflicient, economi- 
cal “power” within the reach of every farm. 


“NMiore Than Rated Power 
and a Wonder at the Price” 


Simple—LightWeight—Substantial— Fool- 
proof Construction—Gun Barrel Cylinder 
Bore -- Leak-proof Compression — Com- 
plete with Built-in Magneto. Quick starting 
even in cold weather. 
low fuel cost —low maintenance cost. 
That’s the “Z” engine, 




























Low first cost — 


All Fairbanks-Morse deal- 
ers sell “Z” engines on a 
zone carload low freight - 
basis. If you don’t know 
the local dealer, write us, 


























MY THREE Ba HINES SAVE 
MAKER. My 
a Y FIVE POUNDS to the acre needed. 


Nurse Crop. 


PRICE OF AN AUTO EACH 
“SURES T ANDED”’ Alfalfa and Clover Press Drill seeds in CORN FIEL 
SAVES ONE-HALF SEED ; 


absolutely clean corn hills. My 
I have farmed 50 years 


FIVE YEARS. 


BEST YET” Light Self-Cleaning “REVOLVING 


ay “KLEEN KORN” BLIND PLOWING ATTACHWENT for Corn Planters blind plows the corn as fast as planted. 
No more weeds or baked soil 
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mation of consolidated districts under 
the present law. 
ED M. SMITH. 
State Senator from the Adair-Madi- 
son District. 


Remarks: “How to Consolidate” is a 
proper subject for discussion. We have 
several times expressed the fear that 
too many of the consolidated schools 
are being placed in towns. The ideal 
consolidated school for farm boys and 
girls is in the country. It should be 
centrally located, and should be the 
place where the entire community can 
gather: for social activities. If the 
present law is defective, it should be 
remedied. 

We would place more value on Sen- 
ator Smith’s opinion were it not for 
his reference to the “county superin- 
tendent, not subject to the electorate.” 
We look upon the law which made the 
county superintendent chosen by the 
presidents of the various school, dis- 
tricts as a very decided step in da- 
vance. These officers are directly re- 
sponsible to the electorate, and can in- 
form themselves as to the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for superintendent, 
something which it is impossible for 








the voters to do. It is the application 
of business methods to the most im- 
portant business we have in hand. How 
long will it take us to learn to apply 
common-sense business methods to the 
public business? The stockholders of 
a bank elect the directors, and they 
elect the bank officers. The stock- 
holders of a creamery elect directors, 
and they, or a committee appointed for 
that purpose, elect a_butter-maker. 
That is the sound business policy we 
follow in all collective enterprises. And 
it is equally sound in public enter- 
prises.—Kditor. 





Helped to Co-operate 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to inform you that the article 
entitled, “Where Farmers’ Codéperate,” 
which appeared in your issue of Febru- 
ary 9th, helped in starting a farmers’ 
elevator company at Kiester, Minne- 
sota. One of your subscribers got some 
copies of that issue, and they played 
an important part in bringing about the 
organization of this coéperative ele- 
vator. 

F,. E. KRAUSE. 

Faribault County, Minnesota. 
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“Any Boy Who 
Can Use His Feet 
Can Run It” 


_oe one asked J. 
M. Damron of Alle- 
ghany how he likes hisnew 
Janesville Cultivator. His 
answer was: “It would be 


hard to beat. We get a 
good stand and can keep it. 
Any boy who can use both feet 
can run the Janesville with ease. 
We can do good work and do 
it in comfort.’? 


And that’s one of the big things 
in good farming—do good work 
incomfort. We carried out this 
idea in designing the 


[ANESVILLE 
Cultivator 


You guide the gangs with 
your feet. Good levers 
pivot ‘the wheels in any di- 
rection. Easy~simple as A 
BC. Spring pressure behind 
each shovel insures proper depth. 
Cushion spring brings the wheels 
back to straight position. Allows 
easier guiding and steady running in 
either straight or crooked corn, 
Shield is.extra long and wide so that 
no moving soil can bury small plants. 
Adjust the shield without leaving 
your seat. 
Two mor dels —Rig Janesville with wheels 42 











inches hi zh little Janesville with wheels 32 
in high. All Janesville cultivators have 
sleeve axle adjustable to wide or narrow 


tread. 
Also, the Janesville Balanced Gang Culti- 
vator, 


with weight of operator acting di- 
Wheels on all 





ly upon shovel gangs. 
Janesville Cultivators are equipped with re- 
movable dust-proof boxings, lubricated by 
filling hub caps with grease. One or two 
row cultivators, 
=i . 

This Book FREE 

We specialize in building a lim- 


ited line of farm machines for 
the more efficient type of farm- 
ers. Sx for oureatalog, Our 
linei clude ance ville Tractor 
, Corn Plant- Ri 

a t ate rs, Harrows, 
I 3, We eders and Seeders, 
Also cotton tools for south 
ern farmers, Write today. 


Janesville 
Machine Co. 


34 Center St., 
Janesville, Wis. 
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One-Thirda ress 


GADE BROS, 





STEEL WHEELS 


to make it a Low-Down, 


| wheels, 
work done, 


Trucks, 


Box 18, Havana, I!l. 


For your Farm Wagon, so as 


in- 


stead of having to do your 
work over the sides of a hizn 
wheeled wagon, No dry loose 
More and easier 


j Send postal for free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Farm 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL Co, 











have fewer 


Gasoline 

engine that cools 
le of ey ling ler, In- 
fate the Gade before you buy. 








IR-COOLED ENGINES 





MFG. CO, (Eng, Bent, ) lowa Falls, la 











Business Management Pays 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

That farming is not a game of 
chance, and that success on the farm 
depends upon the application of sound 
business principles is emphatically 
shown by a farm management survey 
that recently has been completed by 
the Montana experiment station, the 
results of which are reported in Bulle- 
tin No. 111 of that station. 

This bulletin is the report of a care- 
ful study that was made by the farm 
management department on 186 farms 
in the Gallatin valley, Montana. The 
purpose of this work was to pick out 
the more successful farms in the re- 
gion, analyze these farms, and see in 
what respects they differed from oth- 
er farms in the region that were less 
successful. 

After careful analysis, it was found 
that success on these farms was not 
the result of chance, but depended on 
putting into practice certain well- 
known business principles. 

Some of the more important requi- 
sites for success were found to be as 
follows: 

1. Farms should be large enough 
to give opportunity to use all labor 
and equipment to the fullest possible 
capacity. Where the usual types of 
farming are carried on in this region 
this would require at least 200 acres 
of land. 

2. Good crop yields are important. 
The more successful farms have crop 
yields over a fifth better than the av- 
erage of the region. 

3. Farms should have enough stock 
to fully utilize all cheap feeds and by- 
products of the farm that would other- 
wise be wasted. The average farm in 
this region should receive at least a 
fourth of its receipts from live stock. 

In farm management work, labor in- 
come is used as the measure of suc- 
cess in farming. 

Labor income is what the farmer 
has left after paying all farm ex- 
penses and setting aside an amount 
sufficient to pay interest on the capi- 
tal invested. 

The average labor income 
farm under study was $555. 

There were twenty-one farms in the 
group that were properly organized so 
far as size of business and crop yields 
are concerned. These farms had an 
average labor income of $1,884. 

There were seven farms that, in ad- 
dition to having favorable size and 
crop yields, receivéd at least one- 
fourth of their receipts from live 
stock. These seven farms had an av- 
erage labor income of $2,514. 

One farm in the survey was proper- 
ly organized in almost every respect. 
The labor income on this farm was 
$4,413. 

Where these business 
namely, size of business, quality of 
business and diversity of business—~ 
were put into effect on farms, success 


on the 


principles— 


seemed absolutely assured, and the 
degree of success compared very fa- 
vorably with that secured in other 


lines of endeavor. 

The principles of organization men- 
tioned above are not new. They are 
well understood and are being put into 
practice in most of the successful 
business industries, of the country. 
Take, for example, our large packing 
establishments. They offer perhaps 
as good an example of efficient man- 
agement as could well be found. By 
careful attention to these principles 
of management they are able to han- 
dle meat animals at an amazingly low 
cost, and yet make for themselves a 
profit of several millions of dollars 
annually. 

The results that they have achieved, 
however, phenomenal as they appear, 
are only a’ “drop in the bucket” as 
compared with what might be obtained 
were these same principles to be put 
into universal operation on the farms 
of this country. 

A movement of this kind, if put into 
effect, would result in ponte an in- 
crease in the wealth of this country 
as to be almost beyond our compre- 
hension. 

BE. L. CURRIER. 

Montana Experiment Station. 





Horses Sell Well 


Horses are fetching good prices at 
farm sales this spring, running from 


$150 to $250 each for good, heavy 
draft horses. In the central markets, 
farm chunks are selling lower than 


they have been. 
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Easy to Buy 
and Apply 


orne 
Wood: Board 


GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY When Properly Installed 


Another Bedroom 
That ‘ ‘storeroom” can be turned into a very hand- 
some bedroom, easily, quickly, and at very small 
cost. Simply use Cornell-Wood-Board for 
the walls and ceilings. Nails right over 
the old walls or 











Be- direct to the | 
angel studding. | 
preme Transforms 
merit asa the room. 
modernizer 

of dwellings 

Cornell-Wood- 








Board is ideally suited 

for the MILK HOUSE, 
DAIRY BARN,CHICKEN HOUSE, GAR: i 
AGE, STABL E, SUMMER KITCHEN, 
PORCH CEILING, CLOSETS and for 
ALL ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS, 


A non-conductor of cold, heat and moisture; 
keeps buildings warm in winter, cool in sum- 
mer, dry all the time. It is a wondertul fire 
resistant—almost impossible to burn it. 
Comes in boards of standard sizes packed in 

undies. Every farmer should keep a bundle 
on hand for emergency use. 


Cornell Wood Products Company 
C. O. Frisbie, President 


173-175 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
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j Panel Suggestions Cornell Wood Products Co. 
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Coupon 


FREE! Dept. F-9. hicago 
Send usdimensions or blue prints of any Send me Panel Suggestions and Cost Estimate as per 
| room or rooms and we will draw up dimensions enclosed......0r...... just send samp! 
beautiful, distinctive Panel Suggestions Complete Information about Cornell-Wood-Boara. 


with Cost Estimate. This service is free 
—no obligation on your part. We will 
also send sample, views and complete 
information On Special Request we 
[®: send plans for Model Dairy Barn, 
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FOR SPRING WORK 


Note the Broad Ground-Gripping Surface of the Crawler 
This makes the BATES STEEL MULE the most powerful three plow tractor 


in the world at its drawbar. The Crawler on the Bates Steel Mule enables it to work on any 
soil, wet or dry, and secure maximum drawbar pull. 

If the ground was always hard and firm the MULE would not need a Crawle 
for pulling its load, but a general purpose 
tractor must work on soit plow-d 
ground just as much as on hard ground 
and is required to do as many d.ys 
workin the Spring when the ground is 
soft, asit is inthe Fall, when the ground 
is hard, It’s the Crawler that pulls the 
load, not the motor. Alla motor does is to 
givetheCrawlerall the powerit can use. 














These Three 14" Plows Must 
‘Tear Up 42° Of Ground 8"Deep. 


The ‘Crawler’ Has Plenty of Grip to Pull With 


Large Pulling Surface 







sSxteallitnile 


Fully Covered by Patents 


The Crawler with its broad ground-gripping surface delivers full power under 
all working conditions, Iti is able to meet all pulling emergencies. The amount of drawbar 
ture is constant with the BATES STEEL 

It is at its highest efficiency al- 
ways. a us send you a special illustrated 
bulletin selling. all about the Crawler on 
the BATES STEEL MULE and a host of 
other een de facts. 


Joliet Oil Tractor Co. 


137 Benton Street Joliet, Il. 











Guaranteed to Burn Kerosene 





The Most Powerful Three-Plow Tractor in the World 
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The Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary of 


1917 





LIGHT DRAFT 
PLOWS 


Built for the Field Test. 


Three-Quarters of a Century of ‘‘Knowing 
How’’ Hammered Into Every 
One of Them. . 


The product of the Parlin & Orendorff Co. has 
always been noted for simplicity of construction, 
Great strength and ease of operation. It was upon 
such a basis that the founders of this business made 
their implements, established their reputation, and 
built their factory. It is upon the same foundation 
that the business has been carried on to this day, 
and in 1917 we celebrate our Diamond Jubilee; * 
years of practical experience gained through con- 
stantly striving to provide for the exacting require- 
ments of three generations of American farmers. 

For an even three-quarters of a century we have 
met the demand, and today we operate the largest 
and oldest permanently established plow factory in 
the whole world. ‘“‘It’s the way we build them.” 


P&O 


Light Draft Plows, Harrows, Planters and 
Cultivators are made iu all types and sizes, 
to meet the conditions in all sections, and 
are Backed by an Unqualified Guarantee. 


We also make the most complete line of Trac- 
tion Engine Plows produced, and we have aspecial 
catalog devoted to these famous plows, 


The P*®9 Little Genius 
Engine Gang Plow 
was the most popular plow shown at all points on 


the 1916 National Tractor Demonstration. 


We will ecnd P & O Catalogs to any address. 
While P & O Implements are sold only through 
established implement dealers, we welcome corres- 
pondence from farmers in ail sections. 

Ask Your Dealer or Write Us, 
- . > . ‘ 
Parlin & Orendorff Companv 


Canton, Illinois 







Kansas City Dallas Minneapolis 
Portland (Orve.) : St. Louis 
Spokane Dens Oklahoma City 
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Note These feed 
Costs 


Wheat—oats—bran mean nothing, except as 
a means to an end, What is really needed is 
protein, fat and carbohydrates. In your silage 
and hay you have an abundant supply of fat 
and carbohydrates, but these crops are Jacking 
in protein, Protein must be bought, or you must feed your 
valuable grain, You cannot afford to feed grain at present 
prices. You cannot afford to use grain concentrates, For each 
pound of protein today costs as follows—in corn 26cin oats 
24c—in bran 1$c—in middlings 13c—in cotton seed meal 6c. 
Cotton seed meal supplies protein at half the cost of other feeds. 


Note These Manure Values 


Cotton seed meal is often used as a fertilizer. It is rich in 
Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash, At present fertilizer 
prices it is worth $48 per ton, Feed it and 80 per cent of this 
fertili ving value is retucned in the manure. ‘The manure is 
actually worth $38 per ton today. (22 


At the average fertilizer price the manure is worth $25 per 


on, as compared th $ 
Ton Vale of 83 ton, as compar wi 7 
from Corn Fed Stock 6. 





perton from oat-fed stock and 
$6 from stock fed on corn. 








Write today for our valuable 
book of feeding formulas, 
written by a practical farmer, 
telling what Experiment Sta- 
tions and authorit'es every- 
where say about cotton seed 
meal. Address nearest office. 


PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Division K 
Inter-State Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ 
Association 
Dallas, Texas 
Columbus, S.C. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Memphis, Tena, 


Crude Oil for H 
Positively kills lice, cures mange and continually 

disinfects. The key to success. Once used—never 

without. Used with or without a patent oiler. We 

produce this oil from our own wells, hence we under- 

sell any pure crude ofl on the mavket, Save the 

middieman’s profit. Price 50-gallon \parrel 84.50. 
Write for circular. 


INDEPENDENT OIL CO., 








Ton Value of Manure from 
stock fed Cot- 
ten seed Meal 



















Bridgeport, Illinois 





hers can’t cover up. 
Descriptive circular sent free, 
A. F. RENKEN, B475, Crete, Neb, 





YOUR punctures automatically 


AUTO DRIVER sealed and stopped while you 


ride. Guaranteed. Investigate it. Agents wanted. 
Northwestern Sales Agency, Spencer, lowa. 


TRAPS Cena the Go. | 
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Reducing the High Cost of Alfalfa 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The cost of alfalfa seeding is es- 
timated to be $35 per acre, according 
to the usual method, using twenty 
pounds of seed for that much ground. 
The “usual method” is to “break the 
ground early in the spring and culti- 
vate every week or ten days, for six to 
eight weeks, to conserve moisture, 
kill weeds, and to make the ground 
solid again (like it was before break- 
ing, etc.); then sow the seed and 
harrow it in.” I followed this plan 
myself more or less for about sixteen 
years, with the exception of the first 
seeding that I ever did—sowing an 
acre and a half of alfaifa on wheat 
ground on which the wheat had win- 
ter killed. I sowed thirty .pounds of 
seed on this acre and a half, in April, 
without any cultivation, except run- 
ning a wheat drill over it to cover the 
seed. 1 sowed this alfalfa against the 
warnings and advice of friends, and 
the “oldest settlers” of Boone county, 
Indiana. 

1 cut three crops of alfalfa the first 
year and four the second year. I 
sowed three and a half acres more 
the second year, and fifteen acres the 
third year, eighteen acres the fourth 
year, and so on, unti! I have sown 
about 250 acres all told. I now have 
about 150 acres of alfalfa, and I mean 
to sow about forty acres more, at 
less than one-tenth of the usual cost. 
I began to sow on Washington’s 
birthday. 

Kor several years, I 
alfalfa could not be sown on 
combed land, in February or 


wondered why 
honey- 
March, 


as I had sown red clover for years; 
but [ kept on cultivating the seed 
bed, “to kill weeds, ete.,” until I fin- 


ally sowed a field of standing corn to 
before the last culitiva- 
I got a fine stand, cut- 


alfalfa, just 
tion of corn. 





ting four crops of alfalfa the next 
year. I came near losing this eight- 
eon acr vt the second cutting the 
next summer, but I saved it by inocu 
lating it In a few days after scat- 
tering inoculated soil over this field, 
{ had the satisfaction of seeing the 
"sickly reddish-yellow alfalfa plants 
change to a dark-green color, like a 
tomato plant—and I got two more | 
ood crops of alfalfa from that field 
that same year, and four each year | 
thereafter until I sold the farm. 
Ruying another farm, I sowed fif- 








teen acres of standing corn 
to alfalfa in May. I prepared this 
poor, run-down, yellow clay soil by 
disking it, entirely. I did not break 
and burn the corn stalks. It double 
disked them several times each way, 
lapping half, thus keeping the ground 
level, and then I set the disks at a 
slighter angle and covered the seed 
with this same disk harrow. The al- 
falfa did finely, altho this field had 
been in corn five years in succes- 
sion. 

I like the disk much better than the 
plow to prepare a seed bed for alfalfa, 
or for anything else for that matter, 
using it until the hubs of the disks 
drag into the ground. 

But I must get back to my subject— 
reducing the high cost of alfalfa. For 
the last five years I have sown only 
six or eight pounds of the best alfalfa 
seed per acre, on honey-combed corn 
stubble, oats stubble, potato or to- 
mato ground, in February or March, 
giving no cultivation to the ground, 
nor covering to the seed. I trust this 
to Jack Frost, one of the most ef- 
fective and willing workers that I 
have ever had any dealings with; and 
I have hired many hands in my time. 
He is the best and works the cheap- 
est. I find by sowing alfalfa early, I 
get the alfalfa plants well rooted be- 
fore hot, dry weather comes, by uti- 
lizing the rains that the other fellow 
loses while he is cultivating all sum- 
er, to kill weeds, conserve moisture, 
ete. I had all this cultivating done 
in the previous year’s crop, and I do 
not bring up fresh weed seeds at 
every cultivation, water soaked and 
ready to grow as soon as brought up 
to warmth and sunlight. I just let 
them alone in the ground, too deep to 
grow, and my early alfalfa soon cov- 
ers the ground and keeps the weeds 
from germinating after the ground 
gets warmed deeper than the alfalfa 
seed was covered by Jack Frost. I 
find that the freezing and thawing 
covers the seeds just about the right 
depth, and keeps them in “cold stor- 


' age” until just about the right time to 


stalk land | 














germinate after hard freezing is over; 


and the late light freezes often kill the 
few weeds in the upper inch of soil, 
if they should venture out too early— 
and these light freezes do not hurt 
I never have any 
alfalfa sown “a la Jack Frost,” that | 
in. the drouths of summer 
or “opens out” the first winter, un- 


the alfaifa at all. 
perishes 


less occasionally on undrained spots. 
Thin seeding is best 


acre allows about 199 seeds to the 
square foot. He also says that counts 
in old alfalfa fields show a stand of 


from one to six plants to the square 


foot, with equal yields from all. 
I find that one or two 


Uncle Sam spreads it on a little 


foot, unless he uses very poor seed. 
Alfalfa tillers, or starts out, until 


one seed often makes over two hun- 
stems, and it has to have room 
If sown too thick, it com- 


dred 
to do it. 
mits race suicide to get room in which 
to live, and never goes far enough 
to thoroly develop by the killing. 

T save two-thirds the cost of seed; 
save all the cost of preparing the seed 
bed; save being discouraged by my 
alfalfa turning a sickly reddish-yellow 
color, and I just let the weeds alone 
until the harvest, or until a new set 
of lungs, or new buds, have started 
at the base of the alfalfa plants; then 
I cut weeds, alfalfa and all close to 
the ground, killing the weeds, and I 
have no more trouble with them. 

I never clip weeds high on alfalfa 
or in any other crop. What would I 
do so for? 
makes the weeds thicker, by stimu- 
lating the buds into a new branch 
erowth. This high clipping also re- 
tards the alfalfa by cutting its lungs 


off, and the weeds have things their 
own way: while the farmer, discour- | 
aged, plows up his alfalfa, saying: My 


farm is not adapted to alfalfa. IT per- 
sonally know of many just such cases. 
My own father, two years ago, sowed 
twenty acres of alfaifa on corn land 
in February, according to the Jack 
Mrost method, and he got a fine stand. 
His tenant clipped the weeds high 
twice the first summer, and killed the 
alfalfa. My brother-in-law clipped 
his weeds three times, on a fine stand 
of alfalfa, and he says his farm 
is not adapted to alfalfa, altho sweet 
clover is growing on both sides of the 
road, running thru his place. 
J. N. SHIRLEY. 


now 


Indiana. 





Protecting the Quail 


To Wallaces’ larmer: 

I think every farmer ought to be in- 
terested in the passage of a bill which 
provides for a five-year closed season 
for quail. 1 enjoy the Bob White whist- 
ling in the meadow as much as the 
song of the robin or the oriole, and we 
make it a practice to throw out or 
leave out feed for them. I think quail 
are the farmer’s best bird friends. They 
destroy many insect pests that are 
harmful to the crops we grow. Quail 
are becoming so scarce that in a few 
years there will be none left unless 
they are protected. I once had a flock 
of quail that were so tame they would 
come and eat with the chickens and 
drink at the chicken trough. 


for alfalfa. 
Uncle Sam says there are about 220,- 
000 seeds in a pound of ordinary al- 
falfa; and twenty pounds of seed per 


well-devel- 
oped, mature plants are all that can 
stand on a square foot, and I think 
too 
thick by using 109 seeds to the square 


High clipping invariably 





| 





One day | 


they flew across the road, and some | 


city hunters came along and shot the 


quail I had fed and thought so much of. | 


We should have a closed season for | 


at least five years. We protest against 
the political activity of Game Warden 
Hinshaw in opposing the passage of 
this bill. He should confine himself to 
his duties in enforcing the game laws, 
and not take part in matters of this 
sort. 
MRS. A. W. COX. 
Buchanan County, Iowa. 





Remarks: Wallaces’ Farmer heart- 
ily endorses the ideas presented by 
Mrs. Cox. As she says, of all our bird 
friends, the quail is the most valuable 
to the farmer. At the rate they have 
been going, they will be exterminated 


within a comparatively short time un- | 


less the law steps in and protects them. 
Those who wish to see the quail pro- 
tected should write personal letters to 
their senators and representatives in 
the legislatures of the various states, 
and the protection should be extended 
to prairie chickens as well,—Lditor. 








Feed and Feed Cost of Fall Pigs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Eleven sows farrowed fall litters 
most of them in October. Completg 


feed records were kept from the time 
each sow farrowed. They had rye 
pasture early in the fall, but no milk 
was fed at any time. The pigs were 
all weaned on December 15th, ang 
were started on experimental feeding 
on December 18th. 

The total feed eaten by the sowg 
and pigs from farrowing to weaning 
time was as follows: 


115.75 bushels of shelled corn, 
at 75 cents ..... Ris tale: Saunas $ 86.82 
62.7 bushels of ground barley, 


Be MO CRIS 5 siss5 Si515 see ows) 47.02 
1,169 pounds of shorts, at $32 

LL: Ee Sa ee 18.68 
939 pounds of flour middlings, 

at $36 per ton ..... eT ree 16.88 
206 pounds of oil meal, at $45 

DOP MO esa anaes Cccccscse LS 
989 pounds of tankage, at $60 

PCP TON .cccccccccccccscecee 29,64 


Total cost of grain, sows and 
Jo eae e+ + $203.66 


At weaning, the fifty-seven pigg 
weighed 2,462.1 pounds (43.2 pounds 
each), and on May 6th they weighed 
10,902.6 pounds, or 191.3 pounds each, 
The average daily gain per pig wag 
one pound. From weaning time, these 
pigs were fed in five lots, but here ig 
given the report for the entire crop, 
an average of all. It is not a report 
on the top half or two-thirds, but on 
the entire lot. From weaning time to 
selling time they consumed feed ag 
follows: 

431.4 bushels of shelled corn, 

at 75 cents ..... 210.016. 0in\siavoea OR 
196.9 bushels of ground bar- 

SRY, tC TS WORUS ois sc cs swn 
1.35 tons of shorts, at $32 per 

LON cee ceca cakes ete ec aoe 43. 
1.66 tons of tankage, at $60 per 

SROTD sw aw sb fers aie xia Was eae a 


eeeeees 


99.60 


—_———= 


Total grain, pigs alone.....$614.08 


Total grain, sows and pigs.. 203.68 
Total feed. Ost ass iscksss $817.71 
$817.71 divided by 10,903.6 pounds 
equals $7.50 per ewt. To this must 
be added the overhead cost, such as 
intercst, risk, labor, sow keep, ete. 
Of course, the maintenance of the 


sows for nearly three months is here 
included. From these figures the to- 
tal amount of feed consumed per pig 
can readily be determined. 

in addition, the manure is left. Ae. 
cording to Wisconsin Bulletin No. 221 
this would be worth: 


From 15.32 tons of shelled 

COM, Ot Boies -.60i5000505 sine p 
From 6.23 tons of barley, at 

BEE eo oi chon wat carn See eey 28.90 
From 1.93 tons of shorts, at 

BONE) Siuat weasels Nee eme 11.18 
From .47 of a ton of flour mid- 

@lings, at $5.77 ..0<«.. ee 
From .1 of a ton of oil meal, at 

BLOG Sa wos noe baawols 5 sie las 1.57 
From 2.15 tons of tankage, at 

1; | i er nee 


Total manurial value .......$187.23 

Allowing for the waste of one-half 
of this manurial value, there still re- 
mains a credit of $93.61. 

The pigs sold at $9.65 per cwt., in 
South St. Paul. If we allow 50 ce 1ts 
per cwt. for marketing expense, the 
net receipts are $997.67. The account 
then stands: 

Net sales receipts ...........-$997.67 
Total feed cost 817.71 

Balance ....ccccoccseccccccssGltSee 

Adding to this the $93.61 for ma- 
nurial value, we have $273.57, or $4.79 
per pig. 

Three of the lots were self-fed and 
two were hand-fed. They were shel- 
tered in a good hog house, their pens 
cleaned daily, and their beds kept 
dry. The chill was taken off the 
water, and they were watered twice 
a day. All feed was given dry. 

R. C. ASHBY. 

University of Minnesota. 





Information Wanted 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“I have a mare colt coming four 
years old, which is a bad kicker and 
tail switcher. 1 would like to have 
some of the experienced horsemen 
who read Wallaces’ Farmer, tell mé 
how to cure her of these bad habits. 
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(Sold with or without dorater) 
Crush ear corn (with or without 
shucks) and Grind all kinds of 
small grains. Sindy to operate, 
10 sizes—2 to -P. Also sweep 
grinders, 

FREE Send for folder on values 
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Feeding the Suckling Sow 


The average suckling sow gives two 
or three quarts of milk a day. The 
milk is considerably richer than cow’s 
milk, and when it is considered that 
the average sow weighs only one- 
fourth as much as the ordinary cow, 
it may be seen that the suckling sow 
is not greatly inferior to many cows 
as a milk producer. 

Ideally, the pregnant sow should be 
brought up to farrowing time in good 
flesh, tho not excessively fat. A fair 
degree of flesh at farrowing time is a 
prime essential to the encouragement 
of that large milk yield which plays 
such an important part in pushing the 
young pigs along rapidly. During the 
first week after farrowing, the feed 
should of course be light. A skim-milk 
slop with a little middlings or bran in 
it, answers the purpose splendidly, to- 
gether with a little corn. But 
the first week, the feed may be rapid- 
ly increased, as the pigs get to taking 
more and more of the milk. In its 
broad outlines, the suckling sow ration 
is very similar to the dairy cow ration. 
Considerable amounts of such milk- 
producing feeds as middlings, oil meal, 
ete., should be fed. Some folks seem 
to be afraid to feed tankage to the 
suckling sow, altho, so far as we 
know, there is no basis for this fear. 
An excellent grain mixture for the 
suckling sow is sixty parts of corn, 
fifteen parts of middlings, ten parts 
of tankage or meat meal, five parts of 
oil meal, five parts of bran, and fif- 
teen or twenty parts of ground oats. 
Of this mixture, the. suckling sow, 
after the first two or three weeks, will 
eat as much as the ordinary fattening 
hog on full feed. Always be prepared, 
however, to reduce the ration in case 
of udder trouble or scouring in the 
pigs. Skim-milk is splendid for the 
suckling sow. It takes about fifteen 
pounds of skim-milk to replace one 
pound of tankage or meat meal. 





Steer Problem 


A South Dakota 
writes 

“We have a bunch of 
three years old, which are in fair con- 
dition, having been fed good, rich sil- 
age all winter. Vould it pay to feed 
them all the corn they will eat,in ad- 
dition to what silage and alfalfa they 
will clean up from now till the middle 
of May? We have to buy corn at 85 
to $0 cents a bushel. At what time 
in the spring is the best market for 
this kind of stuff?” 

It is always more or less of a ques- 
tion as to just how fat to make steers. 


correspondent 


steers coming 


It takes nerve to feed $0-cent or $1 
corn to fattening cattle, even when 
prices are as high as at present. This 


particular year, fat cattle seem to be 
unusually scarce, and we rather look 
to see this scarcity become more pro- 
nounced month by month during the 
spring and summer. If we had these 
steers, therefore, we should be‘ in- 
clined to feed the high-priced corn. 
However, to get the most out of the 
corn, it will probably pay to feed the 
average steer at least a pound or two 
of cottonseed meal or oil meal. 

As an average of a series of years, 
fat cattle increase steadily in price 
from about the middle of february un- 
til September. We see no particular 
reason why this year should be an ex- 
ception to the average. 


Corn Careia Oats fen Hogs 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Tl am thinking of feeding my hogs 
this summer on ground soaked oats 
with pasture. Oats cost 50 cents per 
bushel, and corn 90 cents per bushel. 
Hiad I best feed the hogs some corn as 
well as oats at these prices?” 

Most hog men think oats are splen- 
did as a hog feed. As a matter of 
fact, oats are not nearly so good as 
they appear to be. They ‘generally 
produce a growthy-looking pig, but an 
animal which makes rather slow gains. 
Careful experiments indicate that oats 
are worth only half as much as corn 
per bushel when used as pig feed. It 
is far more necessary to grind oats 
than corn. With oats at 50 cents, and 
corn at 90 cents, it may pay to feed 
some oats, but we certainly would de- 
pend for the most part on corn and 
tankage. A mixture of eight parts of 
corn, four parts of ground oats, one 
part of tankage, would serve the pur- 
pose very nicely for young pigs on 
pasture, 


after | 

















Concrete 
pavement 


A Concrete Hog 
~ Wallow, for Instance 


HERE is nothing difficult about the use of 

concrete. Most farmers do their own concrete 

work around their buildings and in the barn 
yard. The rules for successful concrete are few and 
simple. Use clean sand and pebbles or broken stone 
in the right proportions. Mix thoroughly with 
any brand of portland cement, then be careful to 
properly place and protect the fresh concrete. ' 


If a good, clean wallow is not provided for hogs they will make 
a wallow inthe mud. A concrete wallow is mighty comfortable in hot 
weather, and is the means of preventing disease. Prepared solutions 
in the water kill germs. ‘he hogs do all the work. They like it. 


A concrete hog wallow is simple to build. The material—concrete 
—is the same as that used in great bridges, canallocks and dams. 


**Send me booklet No. 142,’’ will 
Tanks, Hog 


A postal card request saying, 
bring you a free copy of ‘Concrete Troughs, 
Wallows, Manure Pits and Cisterns.’’ 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 

CHICAGO 

111 West Washington St.> 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Merchants Bank Building 
PARKERS BURG 

Union Trust Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Rialto Building 


DALLAS 

Southwestern Life Building 
KANSAS CITY 

ommerce Building 

PITTSBURGH 

Farmers Bank Building 
SEATTLE 

Northern Bank & Trust Bldg. 


ATLANTA 

Hurt Building 
DENVER 

Ideal Building 
NEW YORK 

101 Park Avenue 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Kearns Building 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 





SEMI-SOLID 


BUTTERMILK 


CONDENSED 


The Ideal Hog Feed 


Semi-Solid Buttermilk is pure buttermilk as it comes from 
the churn, properly soured, from which 85 per cent of its water fs re 
moved by vacuum evaporation unti! a semt-solid consistency ts attained. 
apogee: Buttermilk contains all the elements and feed value of buttermilk, and especilaliy re 

‘id in its natural completely assimilable form. This latter fact ts invaluable for teed 
ing purpose: 5 “9 cause iactic acid Is the best appetizing agent Known, as it not alone Keeps the estive 
tract free from putrifylng bacterla, but lt promotes the growth of acid-forming bacteria and | Maintaios and 
regulates normal digestion 

For fattening purposes has met with Immense success, A life saver for ple { poultry 

Semi-Solid Buttermilk ts afer and more reliable feed than raw Sauate: milk because ft is stert- 
lized or heatec i to ; degree that 1 1 pathogente bacterial life is destroyed, which makes It one of the safest 
aud most reliable f mwwo. Alfl sumple will be sent free upon reque st with full details Write 
CONSOLIDA 1. ED PRODI CTs COMPANY, Lincoln, Nebraska 


IDEAL HOG OILER 


Your hogs will free themselves from lice and skin disease if you 
will only give them achance. They know where they are infected 
give them 4 chance to apply the preparation 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES 


Buy an Oller that will st: ind the test and one that will use any kind 
of of] without waste. Every inch of the roller acts aa an ofling sur- 
face and can be used on two sides of a fence at the sametime. Sold 
under an absolute guarantee, Write for deacriptive literature and 
prices. Agents wanted everywhere, 


i Western Hog Oiler Co., [nc., 





















Washington, lowa 








Gottonseed Meal or Gake 
Digester Tankage or Meat Meal—-60% Protein 


Write or wire for prices, 


CHOCTAW SALES COMPANY 








833 Live Stock Exchange Blidg., Kansas City, Missouri 








SAVE THE 
PIGS 


HELP YOUR BROOD SOWS AT FARROWING WITH OUR SUPER 
ANIMALS. DROP US A POSTAL FOR CIRCULAR, J. N. REIMERS 





OR PIG PULLERS, YOU CAN SAVE MANY FINE 
S64 CO., 1104 w DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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FRESH FROM THE FARM 


Learning By Seeing 


To Wallaces’ 
The 


Farmer: 


easiest way to learn is to see 





others at work. Recently, educational 
institutions have taken advantage of 
this method and are using more and 
more the moving picture as a means 


of educating not only school children 
and college students, but aiso farmers 
and other business men. 

Probably aniinal dise>ses lend them- 
selves to motion picture study as well 
if not better than almost any other 
agricultural subject. At the University 
of Wisconsin, the veterinary depart- 
ment has prepared and exhibited at 
many farmers’ meetings this winter, 
motion pictures showing how hog chol- 
era may be controlled and prevented. 
Views are shown of hogs sick with and 
exhibiting all of the usual symptoms 
of hog cholera. These are followed by 
views in the hog cholera serum labora- 
tory, in which the serum for the con- 
trol of the disease is produced. A very 
vivid illustration of the changes in the 
different organs which occur as a re- 
sult of hog cholera infection is shown. 

The most practical part of the film 
is a series of pictures showing the pre- 
cautions to take and steps to follow if 
one wishes to vaccinate hogs success- 
fully. Emphasis is laid upon the prep- 
aration of the skin at the place where 
the serum is to be introduced. As the 
kind and quantity of feed gives after 
the treatment may determine its suc- 
cess, proper rations are given. Views 
of both sanitary and unsanitary pig 
pens have been made, to bring out the 
contrast between them. The common- 
est animal parasites of hogs, namely, 
intestinal worms and lice, both of 
which reduce vitality and cause poor 
nutrition, make perfectly clear the im- 
portance of these enemies of the hog, 
and how they may transmit and dis- 
seminate infectious diseases. 

F. B. HEALY. 

Wisconsin. 


Davee Senn Menke 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 





Federal farm loan board officials are | 


understood to have arranged for plac- 
ing half of the entire first issue of 
forthcoming farm loan bonds, amount 
undetermined, with a syndicate of 
bankers at New York and elsewhere, at 
a rate of 4% per cent. The rate to 
be charged the farmers on loans will 
range between 5 and per cent. 
From the number of applications from 
farmers wanting loans, officials esti- 
mate that as high as $50,000,000 in 
bonds may be issued within the first 
year. 

Altho the officers of only five of the 
twelve banks have been announced so 
far, it is expected that virtually all of 
the banks will be doing business with- 
in three weeks. Appraisers are already 
in the field examining property listed 
as security for loans in the Wichita, 
Kansas, district, and the New Orleans 
bank is reported to be ready to assign 
its field force of appraisers to their 
duties. 

Subscription on behalf of the gov- 
ernment to $8,879,905 of the $9,000,000 
ca stock of the new federal land 
banks is announced by Secretary Mc- 
Adoo. ‘he small public subscriptions 
to the stock, $120.095 for all twelve 
banks, the secretary said, was neither 
a surprise nor a disappointment. 

“No speciai effort was made to se- 
cure public cubscriptions.” he ex- 
plained, “the taking of the full amount 


rw 
5% 


iLal 


of stock being assured by the govern- 
ment underwriting. The fact that the 
barks were unlikely to pay any @ivi- 
dends on th:s stock during the first 
year, and that it will ultimately he re- 
tired at par, natura'ly made it unat- 
tractive to investors. As far as the 
interest of the banks is concerned, it is 
to their advantage that the stock 
should be held by the government, as 


individual siockholders are entitled to 
participate in dividends, while the gov- 
ernment is excluded by terms of 
the act from the receipt of Gividends 
cn its cx.” 


the 


The ‘rnment’s share of the $750,- 
000 « stock of each district is as 
follo Springfield, Massachusetts, 
$739 ‘altimore, $740,220; Colum- 








bia, South Carolina, $749,590; Louis- 
ville, $742,265; New Orleans, $745,430; 
St. Louis, $742,075; St. Paul, $744,640; 


Omaha, $708,265; Wichita, Kansas, 
$742,665; Houston, Texas, $735,285; 
Berkeley, California, $748,890; Spo- 


kane, $744,855. 

Officers and directors for about half 
of the banks have been named, and 
the work of setting up the organiza- 
tion of the new system is well under 
way. 

R. H. BYRD. 

Washington, D. C. 


The Economic Side 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Wallaces’ Farmer is the best farm 
paper that comes to my table, because 
it tries honestly and courageously to 


treat farming as a serious business, | 
instead of a light occupation for vision- | 


ary, hopeful amateurs. There are oth- 
er points of excellence, but I prefer to 
comment upon what to me is the out- 
standing feature of its usefulness. 

Many farm papers of high reputa- 
tion are not only useless, but are posi- 
tively and very widely harmful, be- 
cause of their inability or refusal to 
tell the plain truth about farming as a 
business; and many of the editors I 
know of should be sentenced to four 
years between the plow handles, in 
order that they might get a practical 
agricultural viewpoint. Their first ob- 
ject seems to be to make their papers 
interesting, as tho they were trying to 
infuse culture into a class of young 
ladies. 

In all the older sections of the coun- 
try, farming is the least profitable of 
all the legitimate occupations involv- 
ing the same amount of capital, and 
the income therefrom is as variable as 
that of speculative enterprises, but 
which differ from farming in that they 
carry with them possibilities of hand- 
some profits unknown to farming. Ed- 


‘itors who are intelligent and sincere | 





in their work should recognize these 
conditions, and use them as a basis 
from which to work forward. 

The rule in other lines of business 
is for the owners to retain the con- 
trol and management until old age or 
incompetence invites voluntary surren- 
der. But on farms, the growing tend- 
ency to surrender the active business 
to tenants tells the whole story of 
actual profits as learned from experi- 
ence. Today and tomorrow the vital 
problems for farmers are and will be 
those connected with increased yield 
per acre, costs and distribution, broad- 
ly spoken of as farm economics. Tne 
frank and sincere effort of Wallaces’ 
Farmer to dig into these matters— 
speaking the truth as you see it, re- 
gardless of who is hurt—arouses my 
interest and appreciation, notwith- 
standing the fact that the territory for 
which your paper is especially de- 
signed follows different practices than 
we follow here. Practices are the art 
of the business. They differ accord- 
ing to location, and are easily learned. 
But the vital matters spoken of, and 
for which Wallaces’ Farmer stands 
concern all regions equally, and farm 
editors who address themselves seri- 
ously to them will get on. 
of dilettante mind has no business in 
the editorial chair of a farm paper. He 
is a worse pest than the 





The man | 


downright | 


faker, because of the speciousness of | 


his misinformation. 
PAUL LANSING. 
Iroquois Stock Farm, Kentucky. 





Spraying Clubs 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have thought a great deal for a 
year or two as to what plan every 
farmer can adopt to have good fruit, 
especially apples, which aimost every- 


one likes, and ought to have in the 
family for health’s sake. But because 
of the multiplied insect enemies and 
fungous growths in the orchards, we 


can not have good, sound apples, and 
plenty of them, without effectual 
spraying; and here comes the rub, es- 
pecially for the last two or three spray- 
ings required. Almost every farmer 
is so busy with his other farm work 
that he can net very well take time 











to spray; and most of them do not 
know how, nor do they want to invest 
in a sprayer of sufficient power to do 


effective work. This thought suggests 
itself to me as the best method of 
solving the problem: Let neighbor- 


hoods form clubs or companies in just 
as large a territory as one capable and 
energetic man can cover in the right 
time, and put him at it. I wonder if 


our man at Ames could help out with. 


this plan or something better. 
EK, F. BADGER. 
Page County, Iowa. 


Another Good Colt 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just been reading about your 
good colts, and I want to tell you 
about Krete, a pure-bred Belgian colt. 
Krete was born March 14, 1912, her 
dam and sire each weighing a ton. 
The dam was put to work when the 
colt was twenty-four days old. At six 
months of age, Krete weighed just 600 
pounds, or 100 pounds per month. She 
won first premium at two tri-county 
fairs, at that time she being called 
thin in flesh. 

I fed her mixed hay, clover and 
timothy, and one gallon of oats. At 
weaning time, when she was seven 
months: old, I added two ears of corn 
to the above ration. This was fed 
until the first of May, when she was 
put on pasture and fed on oats twice 
a day, morning and night. In Sep- 
tember of 1913, she was shown at 
two tri-county fairs, and won first. At 
the International Live Stock Show 





she won first premium over imported | 


and home-bred colts of her age. She 
was said to be the best draft colt of 


her age ever shown there up to that | 
December 2, | 


time. She weighed on 


1913, 1,740 pounds, and was 130 pounds | 


heavier than any colt of any age or 
breed. 

A full sister to Krete grew up the 
same way, weighing 620 pounds at six 


months of age, and at twenty-two 
months old, 1,810 pounds. These colts 
run With my cattle summer and 


I do not like 
Too much 


winter, just like steers. 
to keep my colts over-fat. 
weight on young legs may cause 
cocked ankles or bad knees. I like to 
have my colts make the most of their 
weight after they are one year old. 

A. J. PITTENGER. 

Indiana. 





Brome Grass 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see that in your issue of February 
23d, you suggest the possible use of 
brome grass in one of your grass mix- 
tures. Twelve or fifteen years ago, at 
different times, I sowed brome grass 
in Beagle county, South Dakota. It 
gives early and late pasture, but it 
gets sod-bound and then the yield de- 
creases. When plowed up, however, it 
is rejuvenated, and makes good pas- 
ture again. 

‘bout five years ago, I had ten acres 
of it plowed with a steam outfit and 


put to corn, growing oats every other | 


year. We could not, however, will out 
the brome grass. I think it is about as 
hard to kill out as quack grass, of 


which it is a near relative. My advice 
is: Don’t sow any brome grass in the 
corn belt, if you will ever want to kill 
it out. 
tions. 
J. H. ROYER. 

Dallas County, Iowa. 





Country Buying 
To Wallaces’ 


Farmer: 


It is not suited to our condi- | 


For some time I have been reading 


in the market papers articles under 
the heading, “Country Packer Buying.” 
These articles have been over the sig- 
nature of the National Live Stock Ex- 
change Committee. I have been ship- 
ping stock to the Union Stock Yards 
at Chicago for over forty years, and I 
have been dealing with the packers 
direct quite largety also. I think the 
articles which have been appearing 
on the subject of country buying are 
very misleading, and are fooling the 
country producer and shipper. 

There is just this difference between 





selling your stock in the country and 
selling it at what this exchange com. 
mittee calls the “open COM petitive 
market”: When you sell at home, you 
can accept the price or not, as you 
please. If you don’t want to accept it, 


your cattle and hogs are in your own 
lois, and you can hold them without 


excessive loss. When you send your 
stock to a central market, you must 
sell. The buyer comes along and 
makes his offer. You don’t have to ac- 
cept the offer; but if you refuse it, you 
are holding your stock at a heavy ex. 
pense for yardage, feed, etc., and the 
stock is right there in plain sight, 
where the buyers know that it must be 
sold soon. 

I have sold mucb live stock at home 
to the Chicago packers, and in every 
case the sale was satisfactory. I have 
shipped much to the market, and in 
many cases the sales were not nearly 
so satisfactory. Too many country buy- 
ers sre heing fooled by this exchange 
publicity. In my opinion, the Chicago 
live stock exchange is a very complete 
trust. I hope the packers will keep 
right on sending their buyers to the 
country, and that shippers will not per- 
mit themselves to be fooled by the sort 
of talk which is being put out in the 
stock yards papers by the exchange 
committee. 

J. G. LINDON. 

Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. 


Satisfactory Feeding Experience 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been following with consid- 
erable interest your published tables 
of profit and loss on cattle and hogs, 

On October 4, 1916, I purchased nine- 
teen head of choice Polled Angus year. 
ling steers, of about 900 pounds weight, 
at a cost of $8 per ecwt. I also pur- 
chased fifty-two head of hogs, at an 
average price of $9 per cwt. I com- 
menced feeding October 15th. I sold 
the hogs January 10, 1917, and the cat- 
tle January 17, 1917—the hogs (St. Joe 
price) at $10.60 per cwt., and the cattle 
at $10.25 per ewt. I fed corn and clover 
hay, and allowed the run of a twenty- 
acre blue grass pasture, and after the 
corn was husked, a tweniy-acre stalk 
field. The hogs followed the cattle, 
and had nothing else except corn arg 
water, with what salt and charcoal 
they needed. The following table gives 
the results: 

x penditures— 


Hogs, purchase price ..$ 648.00 
Cattle, purchase price ...... 1,376.50 
1,000 bushels of corn, at 85 

cents per bushel ......... .. $50.00 
Hay, blue grass pasture and 

Stalk Held i. 605205-0 eis sets . 80.00 
IMBOTERE 4c ow aSintoacunson el eee 

Tote) 25555 TT . «$2,990.00 


Receipts-— 
Hogs, selling price (net)...° ..$1,769.00 


Cattle, selling price (net).... 2,049.77 
MRD e escent icaaae $3,818.77 
Less expenditures ......... 2,996.00 
Balance; Balto sss scewswses $ $28.77 


I raised my corn, and by adding 
the price of the corn to the net profit, 
1 have $1,678.77, or $1.678 cents pef 
bushel for the corn. I had but very 
little expense for labor, and J figure 
the manure pays for the same. No ei- 
silage, no cottonseed meal, no tank 
age—just the old-fashioned way. 

}. H. SIMPSON. 

Taylor County, Iowa. 
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EOui Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


_% 





the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
iad other paper until special] written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 














The Healing of One Born Blind 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for April 1, 1917. John, 9:1-38; printed, 
1-11; 35-38.) 

“And as he passed by, he saw a man 
plind from his birth. (2) And his dis- 
ciples asked him, saying, Rabbi, who 
sinned, this man, or his parents, that 
he should be born blind? (3) Jesus an- 
swered, Neither did this man sin, nor 
his parents: but that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him. (4) 
We must work the works of him that 
gent me, while it is day: the night 
cometh, when no man can work. (5) 
When I am in the world, I am the light 
of the world. (6) When he had thus 
spoken, he spat on the ground, and 
made clay of the spittle, and anointed 
his eyes with the clay, (7) and said 


unto him, Go, wash in the pool of 
Siloam (which is by interpretation, 
Sent). He went away therefore, and 


washed, and came seeing. (8) The 
neighbors therefore, and they that saw 
him aforetime, that he was a beggar, 
said, Is not this he that sat and 
begged? (9) And others said, It is he: 
others said, No, but he is like him. He 
said, 1am he. (10) They said therefore 
unto him, How then were thine eyes 
opened? (11) He answered, The man 
that is called Jesus made clay, and 
anointed mine eyes, and said unto me, 
Go to Siloam, and wash: so I went 
away and washed, and I received sight. 

“(35) gesus heard that they had cast 
him out: and finding him, he said, Dost 
thou believe on the Son of God? (36) 
He answered and said, And who is he, 
Lord, that I may believe on him? (37) 
Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both 
seen him, and he it is that speaketh 
with thee. (38) And he said, Lord, I 
believe. And he worshiped him.” 

This lesson comes at the close of a 
heated controversy between Jesus and 
the Jewish leaders (whom John usual- 
ly designates as the Jews), during the 
feast of tabernacles, about six months 
before the determination to put Jesus 
to death, which was definitely and fin- 
ally formed at this time, was’ put fnto 
effect. During the controversy, He had 
in many and direct ways claimed to be 
their promised Messiah, the Son of 
God. As the great chandelier in the 
temple was lighted up in the evening, 
f.day or two before, He had exclaimed: 
“lam the light of the world.” As the 
water was carried from the pool of 
Siloam on the last and great day of the 
feast, by the procession of priests, and 
poured out into a receptacle by the 
side of the ladder, while the multitude 
sang the Hallelujah’ Psalms (112-118), 
He said: “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink.” He claimed 
explicitly to be the Son of the Father, 
to have been before Abraham, to be 
sinless, and challenged a refutation of 
the claim. In anger, they ran out after 
Him into the court of the Gentiles, in 
order that they might find stones with 
which to kill Him. Hiding for a while, 
probably in one of the stalls or cham- 
bers, He eluded them by mingling with 
the crowd, which was constantly pass- 
Ing thru this court in and out from the 
City, 

The conflict described in the lessons 
ol the preceding quarter terminated in 
a threatening mob. “Then took they up 
Stones to cast at him; but Jesus hid 
himself and went out of the temple, 
going thru the midst of them, and so 
assed by.” The rulers knew there was 
a strong public sentiment in His favor, 
and hence made no attempt to delay 
im. As Jesus passed out thru the 
‘mple entrances, He saw a man who 
_ blind from his birth. When the 
ma § saw Jesus looking at that man 
pate earnest look which they knew 
— (he was not asking alms, for 
Sanne owid not be permissible on the 
oe day), they at once raised the 
oe: ‘Master, who did sin, 
~'S Man, or his parents, that he was 





born blind?” It was a question that 
had been asked long ages before, and 
has been asked in every age and every 
community since: What is the connec- 
tion between sin and suffering? This 
in fact forms the burden of the book of 
Job. Indeed, the whole book of Job is 
simply a discussion—a marvelous dis- 
cussion—of the different theories as to 
the connection between sin and suffer- 
ing. Ezekiel alludes to it in chapter 
18:2 and elsewhere. Jesus alludes to it 
in Luke, 13:2. Moses had laid down 
the law of heredity in Exodus, 20:5, or 
what we know as the second command- 
ment, “visiting the iniquity of the fath- 
ers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation of them that 
hate me.” It was a prominent feature 
of the Pauline and subsequent Chris- 
tian theology. The subject had been 
frequently discussed by the Jewish 
rabbis and heathen philosophers: and 
the disciples evidently thought this 
was a fine opportunity to find out 
what the Master thought on so mys- 
terious and intricate a subject. 


“Master, who did sin, this man, or 
his parents, that he was born blind?” 
Two facts were assumed by the dis- 
ciples: First, that suffering is the re- 
sult of sin; and second, that a child 
may suffer for the sins of the parents. 
Now, who was the guilty party in this 
case, this man or his parents? The ab- 
surdity of the question as to whether 
a man should be born blind as a pun- 
ishment for his own sins did not strike 
them at first, and hence some have 
concluded that the Jews at that time 
must have believed in a previous state 
of existence, and that a man was pun- 
ished in this life for sins committed in 
that previous state. This, in fact, was 
a common belief among the heathen; 
their method, in other words, of ac- 
counting for such-extreme cases of suf- 
fering. There is no evidence that the 
Jews ever held to this doctrine. Theo- 
logians have devised other ingenious 
theories of getting around a seeming 
difficulty, which I do not regard as 
worthy of notice. In fact, I do not see 
any difficulty in the case whatever. 
Common people, like the disciples, sel- 
dom. if ever speak with exact scientific 
precision. The thought present in their 
minds was the intimate connection of 
sin and suffering, the suffering of the 
child for the sins of the parents, the 
suffering of the individual for the sins 
of the race, all well-established facts; 
and they evidently thought that a great 
sin must be clinging to the race of 
which any member could be so conspic- 
uous and apparently so innocent a suf- 
ferer. In other words, their question 
was: How does it happen that such a 
severe punishment as this should be in- 
flicted on a child? Whose fault was it? 

The Savior answers, “Neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his parents, but 
this calamity has been permitted to 
fall on him in order that the works of 
God should be made manifest in him.” 
He does not deny the fact of sin in the 
man, nor of sin in his parents, but he 
here reproves most emphatically a 
habit common in all ages of the world, 
of prying with evil surmising into the 
secrets of other men’s lives, and attrib- 
uting to them great sins in order to 
explain the present calamities. 

Ever since Abel died by the hand of 
Cain, the innocent have suffered for the 
guilty, because, whether innocent or 
guilty of special or particular sins, all 
alike have been a part of the guilty 
whole of a sinful race; and it is an 
atonement for the sins of the race that 
the glory of God is revealed thru the 
Son of man, Christ Jesus. This man 
suffered because he belonged to a sin- 
ful race, and in the providence of God 
he suffers more than an ordinary share 
in order that he might receive more 
than an ordinary share in the glory 
that the Son of God revealed to men. 

The words that follow in verses four 
and five show most clearly that Jesus 
realized that His time at best was very 
short. The events in the temple showed 
this in a most striking way. They were 
ready to murder Him at the first op- 
portunity, and now He, as it were, girds 





Himself to do quickly whatever comes 
to His hand. “We must work the works 
of Him that sent me, while it is day; 
the night cometh when no wan can 
work.” Or, to use a popular proverb, “If 
aman doesn’t do his work in the day- 
time, he can’t do it at night.” 

The night before, when the lamps 
were lighted in the great chandelier in 
the temple, He had declared that He 
was the light of the world, to give light 
to those in darkness. It was His mis- 
sion to give light to those in darkness; 
and so, saying, “While I am in the 
world, I am the light of the world,” He 
spat upon the ground and made clay of 
the spittle and anointed the eyes of the 
blind man with the clay, and then com- 
manded him, “Go, wash in the pool of 
Siloam,” the very pool from which the 
priests in solemn procession had taken 
the water to the altar, when Jesus said, 
“If any man thirst, let him come to me, 
and drink.’” 

There was a very common belief 
among the ancients in the medicinal 
value of spittle. Christ used it in the 
healing of another blind man, of which 
you will find an account in Mark, 8:23, 
and for the recovery of speech in an- 
other. (Mark, 7:33.) Most of the blind- 
ness in oriental countries comes from 
the abundance of dust in the air; and 
Jesus, by using spittle, which was sup- 
posed to be a remedy, in connection 
with what was in reality the common 
cause of blindness, gives this man, so to 
speak, something on which faith, how- 
ever weak, might lean. We are not to 
assume that he then knew who Jesus 
was. To him He appeared to be simply 
a kind and benevolent stranger who 
had compassion upon his infirmities, 
who did not offer to give alms because 
this would be unlawful on that day ac- 
cording to the laws of the Jews, and 
also unlawful for him to receive them, 
but who at least was taking a kindly 
interest in him. The use of any out- 
ward means was purely as a help toa 
very weak faith, just as we have visible 
sacraments given us to help out our 
spiritual weakness, giving us some- 
thing that we can see. Sometimes 
Jesus used these; sometimes not, ac- 
cording to the circumstances or the 
mental and moral condition of the sick. 
In the same way must we understand 
the command, “Go, wash in the pool of 
Siloam.” 

This man had perhaps heard of Jesus 
as a healer. He did not know that He 
was the Son of God, as appears from 
verses thirty-five and thirty-six of this 
same chapter, in which Jesus asks him, 
“Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” 
He answered, “Who is he, Lord, that I 
might believe on him?” This was after 
his recovery. It was apparently neces- 
sary in his case to use some outward 
means and also give him something to 
do to develop in him a faith that after- 
wards would lead to his salvation. And 
s0 he went and washed in the pool of 
Siloam, and went home instead of com- 
ing back to the Savior. ‘ 

The cure, of course, was the talk of 
the neighborhood and city. It was a 
very great surprise to everyone. The 
people, in astonishment, would say, “Is 
not this he that sat and begged?” Some 
said, “This is he.” Others were not so 
sure abovt it, or unwilling to commit 
themselves, and said, “It is like him”; 
but he said, “I am he.” Then the ques- 
tion came up, “How were thine eyes 
opened?” On this point he could only 
say, “The man that they call Jesus (he 
had probably learned His name since) 
made clay and anointed mine eyes, and 
said unto me, ‘Go, wash in the pool of 
Siloam,’ and I went and washed, and I 
received my sight.” 

We should not drop our study at this 
point, but should follow it up thru the 
part of the lesson not printed. Notice 
how this man was brought before the 
Pharisees and examined and re-exam- 
ined, questioned and cross-questioned. 
Notice the simplicity of his testimony. 
The great offense was not that Jesus 
had healed the man, but that He had 
done it on the Sabbath day. THe had 
made clay, which was against the law. 
Then there was the question whether 
He did right on applying it on the Sab- 
bath. The Jews held that one could ap- 
ply a remedy on the holy day only for 
diseases of the internal organs, except 
when danger to life or the loss of an 
organ was involved. For example, it 
was right to apply wine to the outside 
of the eyelid, because this might be 
merely washing; but it was unlawful to 
apply it to the inside of the eye. Their 
traditions expressly forbade the appli- 
cation of saliva to the eye on the Sab- 
bath, on the ground that it was evi- 
dently intended as a remedy, 








Their answer to this was that this 
Man was not a man of God, or He 
would not do these things on the Sab- 
bath. Another answer was that this 
Man was a sinner and could not do 
them. When they asked the blind man 
what he thought about it, he simply 
said, “He is a prophet.” Then they 
brought his parents, who were very 
adroit in their answers, saying, “He is 
of age; ask him”; he is our son. He 
was born blind; he now sees, and that 
is all we know about it. Then they 
called him up and fold him to give God 
the praise, for they knew this man was 
a sinner. The bl*nd man said; I don’t 
know anything about that. “One thing 
I know, that, whereas I was blind, now 
I see.” Then followed the excommuni- 
cation at least of the man, possibly of 
his parents also, which was an applica- 
tion of what we now know as a boy- 
cott, and in the most extreme form, 
meaning simply starvation. 

When Jesus heard of this, he looked 
the man up and asked him if he believed 
on the Son of God. The man declared 
his willingness to believe on Him, if 
Jesus would tell him who He was. 
Then Jesus answered that He was the 
Son of God;*and the man at once be- 
lieved and worshiped Him. 
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The patterns we offer are gu aranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. l0cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing.to limited space it is not possible for us to 
{llustrate more than a few of the very neny new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a Fas}. jon 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical «tyies of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latesi issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be matied to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10¢. 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” fllustrating 200 designs and de- 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, price 5¢ per 
copy, postpald. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Lowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOM2 
DRESSMAKER. 




















No. 8271—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 36 


to 42 inches bust measure. Any of the 
pretty striped materials can be used to 
make this waist, with collar and cuffs of 
plain goods, 

No. §239—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 to 
14 years. The dress has a separate. waist 
and closes at the front; skirt is cut in two 
pieces. 

No. 8287—Children’s Rompers—Cut in 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. The rompers may 
be made with or without the smocking. 

No. &238—Ladies’ Apron—-Cut in sizes 36 
44 inches bust measure. The apron has 
raglan sleeves in long or short length. 

No. 7826—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut_in sizes 24 
to 82 inches waist measure. The skirt is 
cut in three gores. 


The above patterns will be sent to 
any address, by the Patterm Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This depertment was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. 


Hearts and liomes readers are welcome. 


Letters on subjects of interest ~ 
Ad- 


dress al] inquiries and letters vo Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








By the Way 
“What's got into you lately?” a wo- 
man of forty-five asked an old school- 


mate. “You seem to put so much 
more time in on yourself than you 
used to. The results are good, but 


or 


why? 


“Because,” her friend answered, “I, 


am afraid of the middle-aged slump.” 

Most of us are so busy that we do 
not realize our approach to the “mid- 
dle-aged slump,” until we have it, 
and then what? That depends on the 
woman. Some women determine they 
won't, and they don’t slump. Others 
let out their belts, continue to neglect 
their teeth and hair, and do slump. 
They not only slump, bit they excuse 
themselves for so doing on the ground 
that there is so much work to be done, 
and no one else to do it; they must 
keep at the work early and late, re- 
gardless of the effect on themselves. 
Read what three English commissions 
found regarding overwork, as given 
in The Outlook, on an article on the 
Oregon ten-hour law: 

“Most interesting of the testimony 
presented was that in defense of the 
shortened work day. At the outbreak 
of the war, all legal safeguards were 
disregarded, and men and women 
worked seventy, eighty and ninety 
hours a week in the making of muni- 
tions, clothing, surgical dressings, etc., 
needed for the army. It shortly ap- 
peared, however, that the output from 
the factories was becoming progress- 


ively poorer, and the workers were 
becoming stale, and therefore uncon- 
scious slackers.” 

Thereupon three commissions were 


set to work studying the matter, and 
the reports of these. commissions were 
unanimous in their conclusions that 
overwork was “physiologically and 
economically extravagant.” They rec- 
ommended the shortening of the work 
day, and the observance of one day of 


rest in seven, recommendations which 
have in many cases been followed 
with consequent improvement in the 


conditions of the workers and quality 
of the product. 

Shortening the work day of the 
farmer’s wife will help to postpone 
the “middle-aged slump”, and tend to- 
wards physiological and economic 
thrift. 


is he? 
Pon’t Poison the Baby 

The December issue of the maga- 
zine, “Child Betterment,” contained a 
timely editorial on the appalling num- 
ber of child-poisoning cases reported 
in the past three years, from the use 
of arsenical fly destroyers. It states 
that the press has reported 106 cases 
during 1914, 1915 and 1916, many of 
which were fatal. When it is consid- 
ered that this number is but a fraction 
of the real number, that many sup- 
posed cholera infantum cases are really 
arsenic fly poison, one wonders how 
anybody would risk such a calamity. 

But there seems to be an inexpli- 
cable carelessness in the use of these 
deadly poisons, which is perhaps due 
to ignorance as to their real composi- 
tion. But let us state right now that 
the poison paper you put in a saucer 
of water and set on a window sill, and 


the can with the poisoned wick, are 
both arsenic—one of the deadliest of 
poisons. 


The United States government has | 


taken notice of this apparently disre- 
garded danger to the lives of little 
children, and issued the following 
‘werning in a public health service bul- 
letin, recently published: 

“Of fly poisons, mention should be 
made, merely for the purpose of con- 
demnation, of those composed of ar- 
senic. Fatal cases of the poisoning of 
children thru the use of such com- 
pounds are far too frequent, and, owing 
to the resemblance of arsenical poison- 
ing to summer diarrhea and cholera in- 
fantum, we believe that the cases re- 
ported do not, by any means, comprise 
the total. Arsenical fly destroying de- 
vices must, therefore, be rated as ex- 








tremely dangerous, and should never 





be used, even if other measuers are 
not at hand.” 

\, J 

Cannas 


We were delighted with the cannas 
we saw in the public gardens at Wash- 
ington, D. C., last fall. At Arlington 
the cannas were especially beautiful. 
Great masses of a wonderful pink 
which the gardener told us was Rosy 
Giganta; a glorious red, King Hum- 
bert, and Firebird. Eureka is a com- 
paratively new white. These were 
grown in big, round beds, bordered 
with small flowers—petunias, white 
geraniums and foliage plants. These 
latter make a very exotic group in 
connection with the canna. 

The canna will grow anywhere, eith- 
er as a screen in rows, or in a clump. 
They wiil repay good care; they are 
gross feeders, and to make the best 
growth the soil should be worked 
deep, and well fertilized. Naturally a 
swamp plant, they grow in dry soil 
if the soil is rich. They should be 
planted about a foot and a half apart, 














about corn-planting time. The dwarf 
cannas make a good border for the 
taller-growing sorts. After frost, the 
roots should be taken up with the soil 


attached to them, and kept during 
the winter in a dry, warm room or 
cellar. 

Another very attractive bed was 


one of double petunias bordered with 
white geraniums. 


A New Use for Graphanola 
Needles 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Many a woman has put forth her 
effort in laundering her own lace cur- 
tains and been doomed to disappoint- 
ment by*the way they “hang.” Any- 
one who has a “talking machine” in 
her home has a strong and splendid 
helper in the needles used. on these 
machines. These needles can be used 
but once for the purpose for which 
they are made. If they are saved, 
they will be found invaluable when you 
come to doing up the curtains. 

Put a littlke gum arabic in the starch, 
to keep the curtains from becoming 
limp. the first time a damp wind blows 
on them. The starch should be evenly 
rubbed and clapped into them. Mea- 
sure the space over the window that 
you want each curtain to occupy when 
hung. On your sun porch or in some 
vacant room, tack down a sheet. With 
pencil and yard stick, draw a line on 
this sheet the length and width you 
want your curtain when dry. Drop 
the curtain in the middle of the space 
outlined by the pencil, and begin to 
tack it to the floor with these needles, 
by placing them three inches apart. 
They are steel, and will not rust, as do 
carpet tacks, nor bend as do pins. The 
points are very sharp, and are easily 
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What Dandy 


| Secr-Ye Mm (ole! 


ake, Mother! 


The bread that “tastes like more.” 
Snow white. And as extra good 
in flavor and in nutrition as it is 


extra “good looking.” 


Occident 


Costs More 
— Worth It 


stow 


makes better bread because 
it is better flour. Guaranteed 
to suit you better than any 
other you can buy. 


y 
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removed. Two curtains of the same 
size may be put down at once, one over 
the other, and tacked with the same 
needies. The curtains are ready to 
hang as soon as they are dry, and there 
will be no sagging places nor uneven 
edges. 


AUNT SUSAN. 


4 el . 
Treatment of Floors 
To Hearts and Homes: 

Some time ago, I saw in the Home 
Department the question as to wheth- 
er or not to use a filler on a soft. wood 
floor, around the rug. 

We used filler on all our floors. On 
the one that was most used, the var- 
nish flaked off, leaving the floor very 
unsightly, and at every house-cleaning 
time the room was torn up for three 
or four days, re-varnishing and mak- 
ing the place look right. The mistress 
got tired of this, and last spring she 
washed off the filler and put the var- 
nish on the floor, and it has worked 
all right. 


M. R. KINSMAN., 


Using Washing Soda 


Washing soda is a 
in softening hard 


valuable 
but 


very 
water, 


agent 
washing 


soda is often very extravagantly used, 
thus not only causing unnecessary waste, 
but also injuring the clothes. Less soap 


is used in soft water than in hard, hence 
We can use soda to soften the water and 
use the soap also to advantage. Instead 
of dropping a lump 6r a handful of the 
washing soda in the dishpan or boiler, 
dissolve the soda, and add some of the 
solution. Two pounds of soda dissolved 
in a gallon of hot water makes a con- 
venient solution. The amount needed to 
soften the water will depend on the hard- 
ness of the water, but an observant 
housewife will soon be able to tell the 
amount required, 

When clothes are put to soak, it is well 
to soften the water first. Use cold and 
not warm water for soaking soiled clothes 
before washing. Do not fill the tub with 
clothes, and then pour in the washing 
solution. Bluing water need not be soft- 
ened. 

The basis of many of the expensive 
washing powders is soda. Some of these 
are very hard on the clothes; better learn 
how to handle washing soda, and substi- 
tute for the commercial washing powder. 

When enough washing soda in solution 
has been added to the water till it feels 














direct from manufacturers. 
Highest quality warm air 
furnace at wholesale price. 
Writefor catalog filled with 
helpful hints on home heat- 
ing and telling how youcan 
save money on this power- 
ful heating plant. One register 
—easy to install. We pay 
Cashoreasy payments. 
Write for Catalog No. 911 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 


p « Manufacturers 
seer Ka » Mich. 
eUrevitevans) 
* Direct to You 


Make Your Wife Smile Wash Morning 


by buying her a Goff Washer. Simplicity and 
efiiclency combined. If your dealer does not have 
them, write 


GOFF MFG. CO., 
: - WHOLESALE 


r FE IN 5-LB LOTS 


Guy 
Your 
Get the BEST and SAVE pets =! und, 
WE PAY POST, EXPRESS or FREIGHT 


F YOU LOVE G00D CoO 2K BEND FOR PRICE LIST 


VNE COFFEE CO. (Kat 1881) Coffee Specialists 
ept.37, 2855-57 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 
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soap, too much has been added. The 
right amount makes a good suds with 
little soap, but does not feel soapy with- 
out the soap. 





Harvey, lowa 














Relieving Pain With Moist Heat 


One of the surest methods of relieving 
pain is to use hot moist applications. The 
articles needed for this treatment are: 
(1) Hot water. (2) Pieces of soft flannel 
twice the size of the area to be covered. 
(3) A protector which may be made of 
folds of flannel, or, better, of cotton bat- 
ting quilted between layers of cheesecloth, 
(4) Some kind of a wringer. A towel may 
be made to answer the purpose. The 
flannel is wrung out by placing it in the 
center of the towel and twisting the ends 
of the latter in opposite directions. This 
device can be improved upon by making 
a hem in either end of the towel and run- 
ning sticks thru this hem. By twisting 
the sticks in opposite directions, the flan- 
nel can be wrung very dry. 

To apply this application, cover the 
painful part with the protector; then re- 
move the flannel from the wringer, test 
it with the back of the,hand, and if It is 
not too hot, place it under the protector 
and put it down slowly, to avoid burning 


the patient. Change these applications 
every few minutes; do not allow them ins 
become cool.—K. G. Halliday, Colora 


Agricultural College, 
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Diphtheria 


piphtheria is a disease ‘of the winter 
months, according to Dr. M. P. Ravenel, 
of the department of preventive medicine 
of the University of Missouri. It appears 
almost entirely among children. The dis- 
ease is eharacterized by the formation 
of a leathery membrane which is found 
over the tonsils and back part of the 
throat. Sometimes the membrane extends 
jnto the nostrils, and in rare instances is 
geen in other parts of the body, especially 
on an open wound, or where the skin has 
been broken. . ; 

Mhe disease is extremely contagious. 
Germs are thrown off in the secretions 
from the mouth and nose, and are found 
in the mé mbrane. The germ which grows 
in the membrane forms one of the most 
powerful poisons known, and the absorp- 
tion of this by the general system pro- 
duces general illness and death. 

Occasionally, the membrane forms only 

the larynx, causing what used to be 
called membranuos croup, but what is now 
known to be laryngeal diphtheria, It is 
much more fatal than the other types of 
the disease, because the membrane is apt 
to slough off and produce asphyxiation. 

A positive diagnosis of diphtheria is 
made quickly by rubbing a cotton swab 
over the edge of the membrane. At the 
Jaboratory, this is allowed to grow over 
pight on solidified blood serum. The ap- 

rance of the germs is very character- 
istic. Physicians should not wait for this 
diagnosis if the membrane is apparent in 
the throat, and the symptoms of the child 
indicate the disease. 

One of the greatest medical discoveries 
of the age was made independently by 
Behring, in Germany, and Roux, in Paris 
—diphtheria antitoxin. This is an almost 
certain cure for the disease. Formerly 
approximately forty-three children out of 
every hundred who had diphtheria died 
With the timely use of the antitoxin, this 
rate has been reduced to five or six. The 
earlier that the antitoxin can be admin- 
istered in the disease, the better are the 


results, It has no ill-effects, and has 
proven one of the greatest blessings to 
mankind ever discovered. 


Cooking Vegetables 


The importance of avoiding loss occur- 





ring in cooking vegetables is emphasized 
by Miss Jane Cape, instructor in domes- 
tie science in the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. 


The ordinary method of paring Irish 
potatoes and allowing them to soak in 
water before cooking, results in a great 
loss in the nutritive value of the vege- 


tables, points out Miss Cape. 

Such vegetables as peas, cabbage, spin- 
ach and carrots usually are boiled and 
the juices poured off, Many vegetables 
when served are consequently almost de- 
void of nourishment. All of the min- 
erals, soluble carbohydrates, calcium and 
phosphorus necessary to build up certain 
tissues of the body are wasted. The 
amount of nutrient depends upon the 
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amount of water and the size of the 
pieces of vegetables. 

“It is advisable to use the juices ex- 
tracted from vegetables by boiling in 
sauces to be served with the vegetables, 
or in making soup,” said Miss Cape. 

“Baking or steaming is an economical 
method of cooking vegetables. Experi- 
mental work has shown the relatively 
small losses from steaming and the great 
losses from boiling vegetables. Many root 
vegetables may be cooked in the jackets 
to preserve their nutrients. 

“The importance of using the minerals 
contained in vegetables can not be over- 
estimated, and all farm wives who value 
the health and wealth of their family 
should employ the method of cooking 
vegetables that insures against loss of 
any kind.” 


The Misfit Child 


The misfit child is always mentally pee 
culiar, tho he is far from being mentally 
deficient. Our schools are full of such 
children, and they are universally mis- 
understood. These children are usually 
born ‘‘short” along some lines, but are 
often “long’’ on an equal number of lines, 
Some of these little folks have very little 
capacity for mathematics, some as little 
for spelling or for music, while others 
show an aptitude for manual training, 
drawing or mechanical work of any kind. 
Some possess singularly little ability for 
language, some have no artistic sense, 
others seem to have only artistic sense 
and little practical sense. 

Our public schools make scant provision 
for these various kinds of ‘‘misfit’’ chil- 
dren. The schools are adapted to the 
“average child,’’ and woe betide the child 
who does not fit the system. But our 
educational system should be for 
children of all the people,” not for some 
of the children of some of the people. We 
admit without question that a color-blind 
evhild may succeed in life even tho he 
never learns all the colors; without argu- 
ment we allow a child to pass thru the 
schools who can never play or sing a note 
correctly. Even a child totally devoid of 
mesthetic sense may be looked upon as 
the best pupil in school; but if a child 
fails to do all the number work, which no 
one knows who decided he must do, then 
such a child is retarded, discouraged and 
finally dumped off the educational scrap 
heap, if he manages to survive the 
compulsory school-age limit. Who was it 
that decided that to succeed in school or 
in life, everybody must know all the pre- 
scribed mathematics? Who was it, and 
by what authority did he decide that 
technical grammar must be mastered by 
every one? Why is it more necessary to 
parse than to sing? Why is it more de- 
sirable to do manual work than to rec- 
ognize colors?—Ernest B. Hoag, in the 
Mothers’ Magazine. 








In sending clothes to the cleaners, it 
is well to mark around the spots with 
white thread, 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & 


Co. 











The Fuss in the Big Pine 


Last week, the crows were having a big 
time teasing Hooty the Owl, who was 
found asleep in the Big Pine. Hooty the 
Owl, you know, can’t see very well in the 
daytime, and couldn’t protect himself. 


“I don’t see any sport in making others 
WNeomfortable,” said Johnny Chuck. 

Nor I,” said Peter Rabbit. “I'd be 
ashamed to own a cousin ilke Blacky the 
Crow. I like people who mind their own 
affairs and leave other people alone.” 

Sammy Jay ran out his tongue at Peter 
Rabbit, 

"You are a 


Minding other 
mmy Jay. 


nice one to talk about 
folks’ affairs!’’ peered 


Peter Rabbit’s ears are long; 

I wonder why! I wonder why! 
Because to hear what others say 
He's bound to try! he’s bound to try.” 


It Was Peter 
Comfited, 


‘Anyway, [ don’t try to bully and tor- 


Ment others. ; ’ steal’ > 
tortea ers, and I don’t steal,’”’ he re- 


tabbit’s turn to look dis- 


Sammy Jay's a handsome chap 
And wears a coat of blue. 

I wonder if it’s really his, 
Or if he stole that, too.” 


Pad then Johnny Chuck’s sharp eyes 

the eq Sight of something stealing along 

the a *~ the Green Meadows toward 
“een Forest and the big pine. 





“There’s Farmer Brown's boy with a 
gun,” cried Johnny Chuck. ‘“There’s go- 
ing to be trouble at the big pine if Blacky 
the Crow doesn’t watch out. That’s what 
comes of being so noisy.” 

Peter Rabbit and Sammy Jay stopped 
quarreling to look. Sure enough, there 
was Farmer Brown’s boy with his gun. 
He had heard Blacky the Crow and his 
aunts and his uncles and his cousins, and 
he had hurried to get his gun, hoping to 
take them by surprise. 

But Blacky the Crow has sharp eyes, 
too. Indeed, there are none sharper. Then, 
too, he is a mischief-maker. Mischief- 
makers are always on the watch, lest 
they get caught in their mischief. So 
Blacky the Crow, sitting on the tip-top of 
the big pine, kept one eye out for trouble 
while he enjoyed the tormenting of Hooty 
the Owl by his aunts and his uncles and 
his cousins. He had seen Farmer Brown's 
boy even before Johnny Chuck had. But 
he couldn’t bear to spoil the fun of tor- 
menting Hooty the Owl, so he waited just 
as long as he dared. Then he gave the 
signal. 

“Caw, caw, caw, caw!” shouted Blacky, 
at the top of his lungs. 

“Caw, caw, caw, caw!” replied all his 
aunts and uncles and cousins, rising into 
the air in a black cloud. Then, with 
Blacky in the lead, they flew over onto 
the Green Meadows, laughing and talking 
noisily as they went. 

Farmer Brown’s boy did not try to fol- 
low them, for he knew that it was not the 
least bit of use. But he was curious to 
learn what the crows had been making 
such a fuss about, so he kept on towards 
the big pine. 
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HE Rust that ruins Steel Ranges 
acts from the inside, not the out- 
; side as is sometimes supposed. 
‘ The Cause? 
Moisture in the fuel which is freed in 
3 burning, passing off with the smoke when 
a the Range is hot, but condensing on the 
; flue walls and oven when the Range 
cools down. 
I The asbestos commonly used to prevent 
x loss of heat increases the damage if left 
exposed to condensing vapors, because it 
y readily absorbs moisture, holding it right 
#\ against the Steel body. 


Vitreous Enameled Linings 
j Defy RUST! 


i, The danger of Rust damage to MON- 
3 ARCH Malleable Ranges is overcome by 
se lining the flues with Vitreous Enameled 
— which completely cover the as- 

estos. The oven, inside partitions, back 

ue and all are permanently protected 

y this non-rusting Vitreous Enamel. 
The protection of Vitreous Enameled 
Linings is not theoretical but plainly evi- 
dent. It gives to MONARCH Ranges 
a durability easily twice that of Ranges 
depending for protection on special mix- 
tures of iron or steel, whatever may be 
the theoretical claims for them. 


This Protection Doubles Value. 


A MONARCH Range is built by riveting 
its Malleable castings securely to the 


wyley ts 


MALLE ABLE 










311 Lake Street 





Stay Satisfactory Range 


D MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 


MONARCH Malleable Ranges Fully 
Protected 
by Vitreous Enameled Linings 


Against Rust Damage 





steel plates, making a per- 
manent joint, tight without 
4 stove putty. Duetothis perma- 
fo. nent tightness, MONARCH 
suaee Ranges have always given the 
same satisfactory service af- 
ter years of use as when new. 
So proteoting the flue walls and oven 
against rust damagewith Vitreous Enam- 
eled Linings, gives them a durability 
as great as that of the Malleable Iron 
parts, doubling the life of the Range and 
doubling its value to the user. 


Similar Rust protection to a grey fron 
Steel Range would not be worth the cost, 
because such a Range ceases to give sat- 
isfactory service as soon as its stove- 
— joints begin to open up—long be- 

ore even a plain, unprotected Steel wall 
would be destroyed by Rust. 


Makes Your Work Hours 
Fewer and Pleasanter. 


MONARCH Ranges are easy to keep lookin 
like new. The tops are polished and then taraan 
a uniform bluish-black by our exclusive MIRCO- 
Process, The body is Wellsville polished copper- 
bearing Steel — no stove blacking anywhere, 
The Malleable top heats quickly —no need to 
remove the lids. Cooking dishes collect no black« 
ing orsoot. The nickel parts are all smooth. 


Any Style—Any Size 
or Equipment. 


MONARCH Ranges are made with Reservoir, 
Waterfront, or without either—with Cabinet or 
Leg Base—No, 8 or No. 9 Top and in oven widths 
from 15 to 21 inches, but all are alike in construe- 
tion and quality. 


Send for this Free Book. 


“Rivets vs. Stove Putty’? shows how by 
figuring first cost and upkeep per year, 

ONARCH Ranges give the most per- 
fect service at lowest expense. Drop 
a card for it, 


BEAVER DAM, WIS. 














The New Hired Hand! 


—the farmer needs good help in the 
His wife needs good help in 
Her important duty is to 
make the best bakings. 
important helper is Baking Powder. 
If she tries Calumet she'll stick to it. Its 


dependability and uniform quality means 

good-bye to bake-day failures. 

The farmer's wife wants the most of the best 
for her money. That's why most of them use Calumet. It's 
pure in the can and pure in the baking. 

Received Highest Awards 
New Cook Book Free — See Slip in Pound Can. 


fields, 
the kitchen, 
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Johnny Chuck watched him go. Sud- 
denly he remembered Hooty the Owl, and 
that Hooty can not see well in the day- 
time. Very likely Hooty would think 
that the Crows had become tired of tor- 
menting him, and had gone off of their 
own accord, Farmer Brown's boy would 
find him there, and then—Johnny Chuck 
shuddered as he thought of what might 
happen to Hooty the Owl. 

“Run, Peter Rabbit, run as fast as you 
can down on the Green Meadows, where 
the Merry Little Breezes are at play, and 
send one of them to tell Hooty the Owl 
that Farmer Brown’s boy is coming with 
a gun to the big pine! Hurry, Peter, 
hurry!” cried Johnny Chuck. 

Peter did not need to be told twice. He 
saw the danger of Hooty the Owl, and he 
started down the Lone Little Path onto 
the Green Meadows so fast that in a few 
minutes all Johnny Chuck and Sammy 
Jay could see of him was a little spot of 
white, which was the patch on the seat 
of Peter’s pants, bobbing thru the grass 
on the Green Meadows, 





Johnny Chuck would have gone him- 
self, but he is round and fat and roly- 
poly, and can not run fast, while Peter 
Rabbit’s legs are long, and meant for 
running. In a few minutes, Johnny Chuck 
saw one of the Merry Little Breezes start 
for the big pine as fast as he could go. 
Johnny gave a great sigh of relief. 

Farmer Brown’s boy kept on to the big 
pine. When he got here, he found no one 
there, for Hooty the Owl had heeded the 
warning of the Merry Little Breeze, and 
had flown into the deepest, darkest part 
of the Green Forest, where not even the 
sharp eyes of Blacky the Crow were likely 
to find him. 

And back on his own doorstep, dohnny 
Chuck chuckled to himself, for he was 
happy, was Johnny Chuck, happy be- 
cause he possessed the best thing in the 
world, which is contentment. 

And this is all I am going to tell you 
about the fuss in the big pine. 

(Johnny Chuck finds it quite 
have a back door in his house, as we 
see in our next story.) 
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Po, New 
~ 1917Record- 
Hatch-Making 
Improvements No 
incubator CanOffer 












20 Exclusive Improvements as com- 
pared with 15last year! And at no raisein 
price’ X-Ray Gas-Arrestor—ingenious 
device that prevents lamp fumes enter- 
ing egg chamber; X-Ray Nursery Tray, 
new feature that assures sanitation— 
protectslittiechicks; X-Ray Egg Tester, 
most perfect, handy tester ever con- 
ceived; New Handy Height; New 1917 

uick Cooling 














Egg Tray. 


X-Ray Incubator 


The Famous One Gallon Oil 
One Filling Hatcher 


Fill the tank, light the lamp, and you 
arethrough. Duplex Central Heating 
Plant — directly 
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press Prepaid to 
Practically All 
Points. 


Write For FREE 
2917 Book 


X-RAY INCUBATOR CO. 
ox 
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Write Today 7 
for this offer which gives 
you the oldest and best 
known incubator at a rock 
bottom price. Get my guar- 
anty whichinsures you a euresuc- 
cess and big prosits this year with 


“Successful” 


Incubators and Brooders 


| Backed by 22 years jof 
| Buccesses—nand the 





— 


Strongest guaranty ever 
} writen. Twenty big 
| points for success, 
| Write today for « stalog 
| PoultryLessons FREE 

to every buyer of a **Suc- 
| cessiul’’ Incubator or 
1 
| 


$750 


dD 
insures success—tells how to 
save on feed—get top-notch prices, etc. 


Feed Sprouted Grain— 





Brooder. A complete. 
course—well worth $25 


¢ Grain Get More Eges—with “*Success- 
Sul” Grain Spr ou ters—built in all- 
Steel sections— fireproof, Changes 1 bushel 
oats into 3 bushels tresh, green egg-making 
feed. Makes hens lay in winter. Send for 
free descriptive circular and low prices. { 
Write for Catalog of Successful" Incu- 
bators and Brooders. ‘inclose 10c if you ! 
also want *‘Proper Care and Feeding of | 
j fam Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys."* Jucubator { 
ee 86catalog is FREE—Write today. | 
J. S. GILCREST, President | 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 81 2dSt., Des Moines, la. } 

. ee . i 
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World’s one . 
$ 9 25 polle City Incubator 


140 Eeg Size Prize Winning Model— 
Hot-water — Double-walled — Copper 
Tank — Thermometer Holder — Deep 
Nursery — Self-regulating. When or- 
dered with $5.25 Hot-water 140 
chick Brooder, both cost only $13.50. 


= Freight Prepaid tast ot Rockies 
Over 524,000 Satisfied Users [0% ’ 
Save time—Order Now—Ghare in my “anna | Y 


$1,000 Cash Prizes }!.-——s' = 
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Conditions easy to get big- 
st Prise—Free Book “Hatching 
Es ** tolls all—Gives short cuts , 
to Poultry Success— Write me 90 Days 
today Jim Rohan, Pres. Trial 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12 Racine, Wis. 








SAVE YOUR CHICKS 


We art giving you a new book on poultry diseases. 
This book has helped thousands of poultry raisers 
make more money. 


The Wight Company, B. 11, Lamonl, lowa 
DAY-OLD CHICKS 


of quality guaranteed to 1,500 miles. Eggs for 
Hatching et low prices. Bar. Rocks, S. C. W. Leg- 
horns, 8. (. and R. C, Reds, W. Wyandottes, 
Buff and W. Orpingtons. Chicklet catalog free. 


GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R.20 Goshen, indiana 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








The Woman Who Has Our 
Sympathy 
The woman who has our sympathy 
is the woman who is expected to rear 


ehickens in toggled-up coops—last 
year’s coops, that never were much 
good anyway, and now are inhabited 
by mites left in last fall when the old 
er birds were allowed to roost in 
them. If the brood coops are left un- 
til the hen has hatched, and a place 
must be found for the chicks, the 
chances are that old boxes about the 
place will be rigged up for them and 
afterwards made to do. “Making do” 
is in the long run more expensive than 
good coops. 

A kind which we like may be made 
from a good-sized dry goods box, three 
to four feet square. Remove the lower 
boards from the front, leaving the 
opening the right height for a hen. 
Make a board floor, which will pro- 
ject enough in front to let a door slide 
in and out when cleats are nailed to 
the front of the box. Make a door of 
two narrow strips for top and bottom, 
nailed to two end pieces of six-inch 
boards. Cover with half-inch wire 
netting, firmly stapled on. This gives 
a solid door which can be used to en- 
tirely close the front, or which may 
be pulled out far enough to let the 
chicks run out between the cleats 
fastened across the front to retain the 
door. Board the front of the coop half 
way down, to keep out driving rain. 
Slant the top, and put on a roof pro- 
jecting a couple of inches or more. 
Staple the wire to the inside of the 


door, to prevent loose ends. Put a 
board across the front, on which to 


nail the cleats; this will permit the 
wire door to slide in and out easily. 
These coops are easily cleaned by re- 
moving the door entirely and turning 
back. 

If there is no danger of rats, the 
floor is not needed in dry weather. 
Put the coop on grass and move each 
day. We prefer keeping the hen con- 
fined for the first three weeks, and 
letting the chicks run. 





Waste of Eggs 


During the hatching season, there 
is always a great waste of eggs. This 
waste is due to lack of fertility; to in- 
cubating eggs which stand a _ poor 
chance of hatching, and to weakening 
the germs by holding eggs until a 
machine full is ready. This waste is 
always deplorable, but this year, when 
there is such a shortage of food prod- 
ucts, especial care should be taken to 
prevent waste. The fertility of an egg 
can not be predicted from the exte- 
rior of the shell, but the quality of 
the shell is easily detected, and only 
eges with normal shells, and of nor- 
mal size and shape should be set. We 
all know that round eggs have hatched 
good chicks, as have also the long, 
pointed eggs, but for us a long, point- 
ed egg will not hatch unless it is fair- 
ly thick thru the middle. 

When we take into consideration 
the greater ease with which eggs of 
average uniformity are turned in the 
tray, it is worth while to use normal 
eggs unless the abnormal ones are 
from a hen that is superior to the rest 
of the flock. 

When trap nests are used, and the 
eggs are marked with the band num- 
ber of the hen, it is interesting to 
note the hatchability of the different 


hens’ eggs. Marks should be made 
on the small end of the egg, as the 


large end is broken in hatching. The 
date should also be put on the small 
end. When one’s own experiments tell 
the same story hatch after hatch; 
when the eggs left on the trays are 
from certain hens, or mostly old eggs, 
one gets the determination to refrain 
from incubating an egg “on the 
chance of its hatching.” Good aver- 
age eggs with smooth shells, prefer- 
ably not over three weeks old at the 
most, will give the best results. 
Hatchable eggs are often wasted by 
being put into an incubator before the 
machine is well regulated. Far better 
run the machine a week if necessary, 
to have it in good running order, than 





to put in the eggs and then regulate 
it. When the eggs go in, the tempera- 
ture naturally drops. Resist the temp- 
tation to tinker with the regulator. 
If that machine has been regulated 
as it should be, don’t interfere. In 
time, the heat will reach the incu- 
bating temperature; the eggs are all 
right until it does—let it alone. 

The mistake of beginning incubation 


under a hen before the hen is thoroly | 
broody is another cause of waste of | 


eggs. Some breeders let a hen get 
good and broody on the nest in the 
hen house, and then change her nest 
to give her eggs. Naturally she is 
disturbed, and the chances are she 
may become too restless in the new 
nest to incubate her eggs. A hen that 
stands over her eggs is not giving 
them warmth. To begin incubation 
under a hen, her body must be in con- 
tact with the eggs for the first five 
days. Later on, as the eggs develop 
animal heat, sometimes the hand may 
be put between the eggs and the hen; 
she hovers over them, surrounding 
them with the heat from her body, 
which is held by her feathers, and at 
that time she will have her feathers 
fluffed out. Our observation has been 
that this fluffing of feathers on the 
nest is not common the first few days 
of incubation, while the eggs lack ani- 
mal heat. However, we don’t state 
this as a fact. It is a fact that eggs 
are wasted thru giving them to a hen 
too soon. A night under a hen may 
develop the embryo enough to cause 
its death if the process of incubation 
is interrupted next day by the rest- 
lessness of the hen. The better plan 
is always to give the eggs to the hen 
at night, but one should be reasonably 
sure that she will stick to business 
the next day. For this reason, it is 
well to give the hen a good feed before 
furnishing her with eggs, and to es- 
tablish the habit of feeding her at 
night, and making sure that she is on 
the nest. 

The incubator will hatch thin- 
shelled eggs which a hen may break 
in the nest. We doubt if the chick so 





hatched is a profitable chick, how- 
ever. 
Green Stuff for Chicks 
We are more and more convinced 


that,the average chick suffers from a 
lack of green food. As soon as they 
are ready for their second meal, we 
would begin feeding green stuff, such 
as onion tops, dandelion roots and 
leaves, lettuce, raw potatoes without 
sprouts, and clover and alfalfa hay. 
Make green food a part of every meal. 
Sprouted oats are always good if they 
are fed to the chicks when quite ten- 
der and short. Clover chaff makes 
good litter for the babies, and what is 
eaten is good for them. Another ad- 
vantage of clover chaff is that it lets 
the droppings sift thru out of reach of 
the chicks. 





Use Both Sexes From Settings 
of Eggs 


An inquirer writes: 

“T sent away for some pure-bred 
eges last summer, for hatching. I in 
tended to keep the roosters for breed- 
ers. Now, would it be necessary for 
me to get rid of the pullets of that 
brood, so I could sell eggs for hatching 
next summer?” 

It both cockerels and pullets are 
god breeding birds, in the pink of con- 
dition so far as vigor is concerned, we 
would certainly keep both. The rela- 
tionship between cockerels and pullets 
will not be close enough to injure the 
progeny, provided both sides of the 
mating are strong, healthy birds. 

There is this point to be considered, 
and that is the age. We have had suc- 
cess in breeding from early hatched 
matings of pullets and cockerels, but 
we prefer a mating where one of the 
parents is a two-year-old. Hens with 
cockerels, and pullets with cocks, seem 
to average stronger birds. 








DOGS. 


BIRD DOGS Scher pape, Smo. 


forsale. E. A. FEAKES, Arlington, Iowa. 











Here's the coop you poul- 
have pra: 
‘or. Saves your 
“vermin en weather, 
The perfection 
Galvanized 
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Tells why chicks di 
E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 456 Reefer Bldg 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuable 
book entitled, “‘White Diarrhoea and How to Cure it,” 
This book contains scientific facts on white diarrhoea 
telis how to prepare 9 simpje home solution that cures thi 





terrible disease over nig' tually raises 94 per cent 
hatch. All rail should certain 3 ° 
Sse coe of these valuable FREE books.” “T° Mr. estes 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY RAISERS! Don't tet 
cholera, roup or gapes get into your flock when g 
2c bottle of Guthier’s Chicken Cholera and Roup 
Cure, used in drinking water once or twice a wee’ 
will cure your whole flock and act as preventive, If 
your dealer does not handie it, write WILLIAM 
GUTHIER, Manufacturer, Emmons, Minn, 


>64 BREED 
i chickens, ducks, geese 


Fine 

turkeys. Choice, hardy, Northern raised, 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low a 
America’s greatest poultry farm. 24th year 
, in business, Write today for Free Book, 


R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 8()7, Mankato, Mina, 











Valuable New Poultry 
Book Free a fr 











RHODE ISLAND HEDS. 


S. C. R. |. REDS 


Tompkins strain. Write for circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 


J'GGS5 from big boned, pen bred Rose Comb Rhode 

‘4 Island Red hens and pullets; farm range; red 
eyes; heavy laying strain; mated to extra good dark 
red males; $2.25 per 30, $3.50 per 50, $6 per 100. David 
Welle, Newton, lowa. 











I ONG’S trap-nested Single Comb Reds have been 
4 bred nine years to lay and win. Eggs, pens, 
$5.00, $3.50, $2.50. Flock $7.00 per 100. Mating list on 
request. Satisfaction guaranteed. G. H. Long, Box 
104, De Soto, Lowa. 





YINGLE Comb Reds. I have bone, weight, color, 
) eye, type, and the best laying strain; none better, 
1 have solved the problem of winter feeding for eggs, 
Write me; you can have it forasking. Eggs forsale, 
cheap considering quality. L. A.Cross, Keswick, Ia. 





WGGS from heavy laying S. C. R. J. Red (pen bred) 

4 hens and pullets that are large, big boned, red 
to the skin—15, $1.50; 50, $3.50; 100, $6.00. Chas. E, 
Bishop, RK. 3, Newton, Iowa. 





] HODE Island Reds, both combs, Select winter 
layers. Eggs 100-84.50, 50-82.50. Fertility guar 


anteed. Roy O. Steagall, Ozark, Til. 





good quality and color; 


er bred 8. C. R. I. Keds 
Mrs. J. R. Black, 


2.00 for 15 eggs, $5.00 for 50. 
Arcola, Ill. 





AGGS—Rose Comb Reds 
4 prices. Write for mating 
Keswick, Iowa, 


superior stock, right 
list. J. Grabam, 








Breeding Reds 


S C. RR. LL. Reds. Scored cockerels. 
oo. Prepaid. 8. J. Sted- 


10 years. Eggs, 100-$5.00. 
dom, Gibson, Iowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 





Dg Per pep ied S. C. Buffs. Eggs and chicks. 
Bred for heavy eg production 16 years. Ciren- 
lar free. Will Schadt, Box 1047, Goshen, Indiana 





ip hoes Comb Buff Orpington eggs, Marte etrain 
i direct. Large bone, good buff, fine layers, Pre- 
pald—15, $1.50; 50, 4.00; 100,87.50. Mrs. Thos, Baum- 
gardner, Colchester, Ill. 





I UFF Orpingtons — Chicago, St. Loufs, Kansas 
City, Missourt and Illinois state show winners. 
Mating list free. Clarence Adams, Maxwell, Ill. 
\GGS from 8. C. Buff Orpingtons—15, $1.25: 100, #. 
4 Buff Orpington duck eggs—10, $1. J.C. Simon, 
Kagle Grove, lowa. 








CUINGLE Comb Buff Orpingtons, first prize winners, 
Ss big bone; the laying kind, Eggs—15, $1.50; 100, 67. 
Allen Josiia, Holstein, Iowa, 








UFF Orpington eggs, Martz strain direct. Exbl- 
bition pen, $3.00 per 15; utility flock, ¢5.00 per 10. 
Mrs. Christine Hartshorn, Traer, lowa. 





MINORCAS. 
¥ NGLE Comb Black Minorcas. Eggs per setting 
i of 15, 75c, or $5.00 per hundred. Mra. E. C. Maghes, 
Scotch Grove, lowa. 








SUSSEX. 
“ooo aaa 
i ED Sussex eggs, $5.00. From best pens. HJ. 
Baker, Worthington, Ind. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fine Pure-bred Chickens, Ducks 
REED Geese, Turkeys. Guineas at low pricey 
, ultry’ ° 
America’s F poo Be joint 
TI 


s 
A. A. ZIEMER, Bo ENS MINNESOTA 








I 
Box 16, AUSTIN, 





INGLE Comb Mottled Ancona cockerels #1 - 
$1.50 each. Eggs in season. Edward Dooley, 
Selma, lowa. 





aeons for hatching—8. C. Brown Leghorns, 5¢ te 
4 egg. How many? Fawn & White Runner noo 
ges, 11-61. Stock guaranteed pure. S.J. GARDNER, Russel, 





Fe oes— Barred Rocks, Bronze turkeys, be 
4 geese, Pekin ducks and Pear! Guineas. 
Aspedon, Farragut, lowa. 





UFF Cochins, prize winners, Eggs ¢1.00 and 2.0 
for 15. KE. F. Rock, Montrose, Mo. 





ILVER Spangled Hamburg cockerels, well marked, 


SS from prize winning stock. Eggs also = 
Write for prices. A. I. Ganfield, Savannab, Mo. 


EGGS—49 VARIETIES 
Free book. AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Nebrask® 


en 
EGGS—White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, WY 
100 dottes, $4.00. Kalix Poultry Farm, Madrid, 








Iowa. 


b- 
ATCHING eggs from high scoring Light Bre 
H mas, $3.00 Der 16. E. O, Strom, Shenandoah, J& 
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Cost of Raising ieee Pullets 


For the last four years, the Penn- 
sylvania experiment station has been 
collecting data on the cost of raising 
Leghorn pullets. In this experimental 
work, thousands of chicks have been 
hatched, and every item of expense in 
connection with raising them has been 
kept. The results of the experiment 
are summarized in a recent bulletin as 
follows: 

1. Based on four seasons’ work and 
several thousand chicks hatched, it 
required 1.83 eggs set for every Leg- 
horn chick hatched. 

2. The cost of hatching these eggs 
as 2.1 cents per chick, which, when 
added to the cost of eggs, increased 
the total cost of a chick when hatched 
to 5.7 cents. 

3. Based on the first twelve weeks 
of life, it took 5.69 pounds of grain 
and mash, and 5.07 pounds of milk, 
costing 14.34 cents, to feed a Leghorn 
chick. 

4, During the same time, it took 
8.59 pounds of grain and mash and 
3.41 pounds of milk, costing 8.4 cents, 
to produce one pound of gain. 

5. When figuring cost of feed, fuel, 
labor and litter, the whole cost of one 
pound of gain was 15.4 cents. 

6. The average Leghorn pullet, 
twenty-four weeks old and ready to 
lay, weighed 2.75 pounds. 

7. The feed was by far the most 
expensive item in the cost of rearing 
chicks. 

8. On the basis of a hundred chicks 
hatched and a 17 per cent mortality, 
the per cent of pullets was 40.1 and 
the per cent of cockerels 42.9 per cent. 

9. The time of hatching greatly in- 
influenced the rate of growth of the 
chicks, the price of broilers, the net 
cost of growing, and the weight of pul- 
lets at laying age. Early hatching paid 
best. 

10. Early. cockerels were sold at a 
profit. May-hatched broilers sold at 
a loss. 

il. The gross average cost of a pul- 
let was 43.4 cents. This, less profits 
in cockerels, made the net cost 38.1 
cents. 

12. Mortality varied and influenced 
the final cost. The average mortality 
of $99 chicks was 17 per cent. 

12. For every.pullet reared, 
quired the setting of 4.57 eggs 

14. Cockerels grow more rapidly 
than pullets. 


it re- 





Incubator Suggestions 


Good care is absolutely necessary in 
obtaining satisfactory results in the 
use of the incubator, according to T. 
S. Townsley, assistant in poultry hus- 
bandry in the Kansas State Agricultur- 
al College. 

“The eggs should be turned every 
day, or twice a day if possible, for the 
first eighteen days,” said Mr. Towns- 
ley. “It has been found to be an ad- 
vantage to turn the eggs twice a day. 
Turning the eggs prevents the con- 
tents from sticking to the shells. They 
are moved about to overcome the ef- 
fects of unevenness in temperature in 
different parts of the machine. The 
eggs should be cooled every day after 
the third day until they feel cool to 
the eyelid. 

“The eggs should be candled on the 
seventh day, to take out those that are 
infertile, and again a week later, to 
remove all dead germs. It is an ad- 
vantage to candle the eggs often, to 
watch the size of the air cell, which is 
an index to the evaporation of mois- 
ture from the eggs. A good way, if 
possible, to get accurate results in 
candling, ts to compare an egg ret in 
an incubator with an egg set under a 
hen the same length of time. 

“The directions for controlling mois- 
ture, which come with every machine, 
should be carefully followed. If the 
evaporation from the egg seems to be 
too rapid, more moisture should be 
supplied by putting a tray of moist 
sand in the bottom of the machine, or 
by sprinkling the eggs with a little 
lukewarm water. 

“On the eighteenth day, the incuba- 
tor should be closed, and not opened 
for turning or for any other reason un- 
til the hatch is complete. The success 
of the hatch depends not so much upon 
the make of the incubator as on the 
Vitality of the eggs and the care given 
by the operator.” 





NATIONAL 


Gets BIG Hatches 


Select your incubator the same as 
you doa doctor or lawyer. Get the 
one that is reliable, efficient, practi- 
cal—the one that has stood every test 
and stands above all others. If you 
do this you will order the National. 
It is the greatest incubator bargain 
ever offered, Made of only the best 
hich grade material and built on 
U. S. Government Specifications. 


How We Make It 


We want to prove toyou that the Na- 
tional is the best built, best equipped 
and most durable machine built for 
the money. Hot water heating plant 
=—Double glass doors—Special high 
ecold rolled copper tank—As- 
tos lining—Self regulating—Self 
ventilating — ois ae lamp — me 
thermometer—M 


























will last a life time. 


deal fair and above tape. 
are absolutely safe, 


care of 

hatcher and the men beki 

Send postal today sure for this 
poultry raiser. Address 






operate. Will not warp or shrink. With proper care 


40 Da $ I rial a 

y Guarantee 

To save time you can order direct from this adv. Yourisk ngth- 
guarantee protects you in every way. 

for 40 days—put it to the qrestens of all Pie TR 4 

ever saw, return it—we = i promptly fan oe your money. e 


e could not advertise 
in this paper if we did not live up toeverything we say. So you 


FREE 1917 Poultry Book 


Far more — a catalog. mn all about the 
a ‘Just the thing for beginners.. 
book—worth dol 


National Incubator Co., 2% y,,. 













































Freight Paid ofthe rockies 


test bargain you 


All about this great 


liars every 


ae ae id eastof the 
165 Egg focubator 


165 Chick Brooder 


Cannot explode or 


te—feliable, un- possibl 
$ retro le. Produces oO. K,”” — K: 
steady blase gi —Harry Meff, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
A sputtering tum- “I am well pleased with your incu- 
wi n 


NATIONAL 


THE NATIONAL BROO 9 

BETTER THAN THE HEN |. 
ee 48. condee chick from all harm. 
te = 


e@ machine 
the tll hele t and I have a saber 
Both $1 2.50 oY eens eet 7. 


OWNERS 


Praise the NATIONAL 


No matter what others say— 
the real value of any incubator is 
its hatching value. Read these 
letters carefully: 

= counter ur incubator a great 
bargain. get some more this 
winter. oy B. Moss, Sharon, Pa. 

*T have one of your incubators and 
think thereis nothing — it, They 
are all ou claim them 
rs. John Barth, ‘ertilo, S. D. 

“I got 96 chicks out of 100 and 
am well satistied. You certainly will 
sell lots of machines here next year.”” 
—Fay Holcomb, Bancroft, Michigan, 


**Send me one 165 
















incubator as 
soon as le. o one 













bators.. My neighbors say they will 
have a National next year.” - 
—Manie Olson, Racine, Missouri. 
“*I do better with the National than 
any other incubator, hate! hed chick- 
ens all winter long here 
—Benj. Skillman, , Pee Ark. 
av. been running two other 
kinds alongside the National but t! 
have not done A ag near as wel 
Next “and ‘chall ge “7 more jaca 
i get 


e good old 
Natiena).” 
—E. Merrit, Chester, Vermont. 
“Iam agirl 15 years of 
my father had a great deal o: work 
this spring I took the werkt of 
tending the incubator upon m. —_ 



















Yor coapemean 
bt Cty ‘of nine er ta could do 
the work 

joe bem 6 Krause, Little Palis, Minn. 












ing. 








Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the bacillus 
Bacterium Pullorum with which chicks 
are often infected when hatched. The 
germs multiply very rapidly and one in- 
fected chick may infect the entire brood. 
Prevention is the best method of combat- 
ing the disease and should begin as soon 
as chicks are hatched. Intestinal anti- 
septics should be given to kill the germ. 
Mercuric Chloride is one of the most power- 
ful remedies, but, being a rank poison, its 
use is not to be recommended as long as 
there are safe, harmless remedies on the 
market that will do the work. 


How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: Last spring my first incu- 
bator chicks when but a few days old be- 
gan to die by the dozens with White 
Diarrhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged. Finally, I sent 50c 
to the Walker Remedy Co., A-3, Water- 
loo, lowa, for a box of their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the only 
thing for this terrible disease. We never 
lost a single chick after the first dose. We 

raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks, where 
before we never raised more than 100 a 
ear. I[’d be glad indeed to have others 
now of this wonderful remedy. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
it get started. Be prepared. Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea, Send for 50c box on 
our guarantee—your money back if not 
satisfied. Walker Remedy Co., k 3, Waterloo, fa. 





WYANDOTTES 





1PECIAL Buff Wyandotte eggs. Stock hatched 
‘ from winners Mountain Grove egg laying con- 
test. Every bird selected for eggs, mated to extra 
good males. Eggs 15 $3, 3085. G. D. Cramer, Eagle- 
ville. Missouri. 


HITE Wyandotte eggs—15, $1.50; 100,85. Fishel 
strain. Mrs. T. W. Glass, R.5, Bac City, lowa. 








GILVER Laced Wyandottes. Fine flock. Eggs for 
\ hatching, 15 $1; 3081.65. Circular free. Jobn 
A. Johnson, Pilot Mound, lowa. 





j HITE Wyandottes, farm flock, Keeler strain; 15 
eggs, $1.00; 100, $5.00. Mrs. Wm. Brockley, 
Vermont, Ill. 


T C. W. Wyandotte cockerels, $2.00 each. Bertha 
« Ryan, Laurens, Iowa. 





LEGHORNS. 


° PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 





GGS securely packed. Unexcelled laying strain 
4 Single Comb White Leghorns—15, $1.50; 100, 
$7.00. H. Tyrrell, Sioux Rapids, lowa, 





S C. Brown Leghorn eggs, 50 $3.50; 100 $5. Winter 
O. laying strain. Warren Pope, Oakland, lowa, 





‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—80, $1.50; 50, 
82.00; 100, 4.00. Ernesct Barr, Allerton, lowa. 





T'cce BARRON strain Single Comb White Leghorn 
cockerels, Evergreen Hill Farin, Northwood, la. 
OLDEN Buff Leghorns. 
Ny birds. 

ville, lowa.: 





Money Makers. Show 
100 eggs 86. Agnes Smiley, Braddy- 





Pure bred 8. C. W. Leghorns, 


DAY OLD CHICK $10 per 100: egyus $5. Eggland 


Keg Farm and Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa, 





ne. a from large 8. C. B. Leghorns and fine color 
Cc, I Reds, 64 per 100. C. T. Kirk, Route 5, 
Iowa Clty, gee 





YINGLE Comb Buff Leghorn eggs from prize win- 
ning, bred-to-lay stock, 85 per 100, 83 per 50, $1.50 
peri15. Mrs. Conrad Monson, Spicer, Minn, 





R c. B. Leghorn eggs; heavy laying strain; 
« Winners at Des Motnes poultry show, 1916; 15, 61; 
30, $1.75; 100, 5, parcel post. G. M. West, Ankeny, la. 
ae want good layers? Single Comb White Leg- 

horn eggs, 15-81.25, 100-85.00, Postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, Mrs. F, J. Gestel, Hopkinton, 
Jowa 








YINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—30, 81.50; 100, 

$3.00. Asa Anderson, New London, lowa, 
~ C. WHITE Leghorn eggs for hatching—50 eggs, 
« $3; 100 eggs, 85. ‘TI. E. Secilhamer, Newhall, lowa, 








S C. W. Leghorns. Eggs, day old chicks and stock 
OO. forsale. Brown's Poultry Farm, Barry, Ill. 





Bag our 8. White Leghorns pay your grocery 

bill. With cope at 40c sighty pullets brought 
us over #50 in January. Nostock forsale. Eggs, 50- 
$3.50, 10'-86.00. Emoh Farm, Webster City, lowa. 





S C. BROWN Leghorn eggs—15, $1.00; 100, $4.00; 
.). from farm range, good laying stock. A breeder 
for over 30 years. W. W. Egbert, Millersburg, Ill. 





Eggmore Strain 
Barred P. Rocks 


Eges for batching: 
$1.50 for 15; $2.50 
for 80; $3.50 for 50; 
66.00 for 100. Sent 
by express. 


J. A. BENSON 
So. Fifth Ave. 
Sheliden, fa. 


Elm Hill Barred Rocks 


“Weight With Quality” 
50 cockerels for sale 
Send for circular containing winnings, prices ef 
eggs and description of :917 matings. 
J. K. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, Iowa Iowa 


JENSON’S WHITE ROCKS | 


Flock consists of 200 pullets selected from 600; 
mated with mammoth cockerels scoring from 92 to 
94. Quality eggs, 15 $1.25, 30 $2.50, 50 63, 100 65.50. 
Special pen a $3 per 15. Jas. Jenson & Bona, 
Newell, lowa 














] INGLET Barred Plymouth Rocks, with size, bone 

and deep, even, barrow barring. Giant strain 
Bronze turkeys, rich golden bronze plumage. Toms 
only. Henry Simmons, “Clover Lawn Farm," Del- 
mar, Iowa. 


YOCKEREL bred B. P. Rock eggs. Extra fine. 

J Range flock, 15-81.25, 30-€2.00, 100-86.00. Special 
mated pen, 15-85.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alta 
Trease, Lynnville, lowa, 














T UFF Rock eggs for hatching; from vigorous farm 

range stock. Am prepared to handle large orders 
for incubators; $5.00 per hundred. A. H. Hinde, 
Early, Sac Co., lowa 





winning Ringlet Barred Rocks; three pens 

excellently mated; fertility guaranteed. Eggs, 
$2 per 15, 83.50 per 30, $7.50 per 100. Frederic 8. 
Archerd, College Springs, lowa. 





i ARRED Rock eggs (Bradley's strain direct); blue 

ribbon winners. Pen 1, 2—15, $5.00; pen 3, 4—15, 
$2.50; range—15, $1.25; 105, $5.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. E. 
ant, lowa. 


Mating list free. 
W. Collins, Mt. Pieas- 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—15, 75c; 50, 
tO 82.00; 100, $4.00. J. A. Penn, Alta, lowa, 





S C. WHITE, Brown, Buff Leghorn eggs, $1.25 per 
). 15. 84.50 per 100; baby chicks, $12.00. Mrs. J. 
Graff, Estherville, lowa. 





Y INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, 61.25 each. 
K A. T. Guthrie, Newton, lowa. 





¥ C, BROWN Leghorn eggs, $4.50 per 100; colored 
tO. Muscovy duck eggs, $1.50 per setting. Mrs. 
John Erickson, Kirkman, lowa. 





I ARRON White Leghorns, 254-260 egg strain. 
Mating Mst. Mrs. J. R. Baum, Butler, Mo. 





DUOCHS. 





URE Fawn Runner eggs. White egg strain, blue 

ribbon winners. Pen 1—15, $2.50; pen 2—15, 

$1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mating list free. 
E. W. Collins, R. 2, Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 





l we White, also Fawn and White Runner eggs 

from exhibition pens—11, $1.00; 100, $6.00. Utility 
bred to lay Barred Rocks—11, $1.00; 100,$6.00. Maple 
Corner Poultry Farm, Lanark, III. 





j HITE Wyandotte eggs selected from heavy lay- 
ing farm range stock, $1.00 per 15, $4.50 per 100. 
C. H. May, Roca, Neb. 


HITE Wyandotte eggs from choice white stock 
—50, $2.50; 100, $4.50. W. Danforth, Little 
Cedar, lowa. 


Be vie. Weenies (Fishel strain)—great winter 
layers. Eggs, $1.00 per 15; 6c each for 50 or 
more. F. A. Van Antwerp, Lobrvill le, lowa. 











West Wyandottes (Fishel strain); good layers. 
Eggs $6.00 per hundred. Mrs. C. E. Squires, 
Marne, Iowa. 





i ig LOUSBE geese eggs, 62.50 for 10. Willis Shaw. 
Poultry Judge, Newten, lows. 








EKIN ducks, early hatched. Drakesonly. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write Carl Larsen, Alta, la. 


Wn bred to lay Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
Cockerels 83 each. Hens and pullets $2 each, 


in lots of three. Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 





URE bred Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels for 
sale. Bradley laying strains—good bone, good 
size. H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, lowa. 





] ARRED Rocks—large, vigorous. Eggs, ¢1.00-15. 
Buff Orpington duck eggs, $1.50-12. Zenos How- 
ard, Campus, !1). 


HITE Rocks. Eggs 61.50 setting. Farm vemeeds 
good layers. Satisfaction guaranteed. N. E 
Dalley, Hornick, lowa. 








HOICE Barred Plymouth Rock females for sale. 
Write for mating list. D.H. Lesher, Marion, la. 





UFF Rocks, pure bred. Regs #5 100; 61 15. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. G. C. Bain, Rockford, Ia. 





Ree, Rocks, high bred winter layers. Eggs, 15 
$1.50; 100 87.00. A. W. Kadel, Keswick, lowa. 





UFF Rocks, pure bred. Eggs—15, $1.00; 100, $5.00. 
Baby chicks, 15c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 
Wau. Guynn, Charles City, lowa. 


WHITE ROCK EGG 


MKS. W. S. Handley, 





$1.50 PER 15 
$5.00 PER 100 
Carroll, lowa 





AMMOTH Pekin duck eggs, $1.50 per1l. Ches- 
ter L. Mason, Early, Iowa. 





ga Indian Runner drakes, $1.85 each. Mrs. 
. Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 


200 HIGH class Barred Rock cockerels and 
hens. Order now. The large, correct shape 
cockerels; tops, $5.00, 7.50 and $10.00; farm birds 
$3.00, $5.00 for two; hens and puliets, $2.50 each. The 
Holland Farm, Cresco, lowa. 





TURKEYS. 


OURBON Red turkey cggs, ag | aad three dollars. 
Clemise Holland, Hamilton, III. 








BRAHMAS. 


URE ve Bay Rock year oid roosters, oe 
each, r $5.00. Eggs 75c per 15. Mrs. E. C 
Junger, Lake. View. Iowa. 


UFF Plymouth Rocks that are buff; 15 eggs, $1.00; 
100, 95.00. Willis Shaw, Poultry Judge, New- 
ton, lowa. 








I Pe 3 Brahmas exclusively for 36 years. 
each for less than 50; 50, $4.50; 100, $8.00. ws A 
Fritchman, Muscatine. Iowa. 





HITE Piymouth Rocks, 
Eggs. $1.50 per setting. 
Gravity, lowa, 


ure Fishel strain. 
ts. Guy Baker, R. %. 
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Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined. 

100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 

Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 

It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare efor use. 


for Pamphlet“ ‘How - 4 Calves 


fully with ith Little or No Milk. Pt "At aloes 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 39 Waukegan, lil 

















Bold in big 50-cent 
dealers and OOS + write itor 
— ne 


assocurion co. 





Won-Shrinkabie —- Practically Ever- 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to coatribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning ry 
management will be cheerfully answered. 

















Dairy Farm Share Rental 
Agreement 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“What kind of share agreement is 
customary where one is going into the 
dairy business, the landlord owning 
the land and furnishing all the cattle 
and brood sows, while the tenant does 
the work? The aim is to sell cream 
and feed the skim-milk to the pigs 
and calves. What share of the income 
should each have? ‘There is supposed 
to be enough land in the deal to fur- 
nish pasture and to grow the neces- 
sary hay and other feeds.” 

Where the tenant furnishes abso- 
lutely nothing but labor, several plans 
have come into tentative use, altho 
none of them have been widely enough 
used to be called customary. One plan 
is to give the tenant one-third of the 
net proceeds. Another plan is to take 
the tenant’s note or chattel mortgage 
for half of the live stock and all of 
the machinery and horses, and then 
give the tenant half of the proceeds, 


as is customary in the ordinary share. 


rental agreement. In this case, pro- 
vision should be made for the tenant 
to pay off the note or mortgage at the 
rate of about 15 per cent annually, 9 
per cent to apply on the principal and 
6 per cent as interest. Still another 
plan is to give the tenant who is fur- 
nishing nothing but labor, every fifth 
dollar of the gross proceeds. A Des 
Moines landlord tells us that he has 
furnished his tenant with twenty-eight 
good cows, a house, milk and butter 
for family use,.three fat hogs a year, 
three acres of garden, and a chicken 
house. He also furnishes an extra 
man, who is to be boarded free by the 
tenant, and who is to do the field work 
but has nothing to do with the cows. 
The tenant does all the work neces- 
sary in handling the cows and selling 
the milk, hauls all mill-feeds neces- 


“gary, and feeds the calves until they 


are six months old. By receiving ev- 
ery fifth dollar of the milk money, 
this tenant is making about $50 a 
month and his living. 

The really essential thing in all 
partnership agreements is to talk the 
matter over thoroly until everything 
is clearly understood. No custom, 
however time-honored, is universally 
applicable in specialized farming, like 
dairying. It will no doubt be wise to 
sign up an agreement for but one year 
—until both parties have come to an 
understanding of just what difficulties 
are to be faced. There are so many 
different kinds of dairying, and the 
proper division of the returns depends 
largely on just how the product is 
sold. The tenant who assumes the 
expense of the retail milk route should 
of course receive a much larger re- 
turn than he who simply sells the 
cream, and has the skim-milk for the 
hogs and calves. 





Cow Test Association News 


J. C. Cort, Iowa agent in dairying, 
in his monthly report for January, 
summarizes the work of twenty-one 
associations. There were 6,156 cows 
tested, of which more than 200 were 
sold because they proved to be un- 
profitable. This is the largest number 
of cows ever tested in the state, and 
also the largest number ever culled 
out in one month. To offset these 200 
poor cows, Mr. Cort says that 489 
were found that produced over forty 
pounds of butter-fat, and fifty-nine 
that produced over sixty pounds. The 
Benson association has _ sixty-five 
cows making over forty pounds of fat. 
There were 245 on official test, which 
is an increase of 175 over the preced- 
ing month. 

The high cow made a record of 
106.3 pounds of butter-fat for the 
month. This was the first cow to beat 
the 100-pound mark during the past 
year. During the month, twenty-three 
pure-bred sires were purchased. 

The first meeting of the Iowa Fed- 
eration of Cow Test Associations was 
held at Ames during the week of the 
short course. One of the questions 
discussed was the codperative buying 
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discs, easiest to clean 


once-a-month oiling system 


—even when improperly handled. 


Can you doit ? 


No!—and if you have a seaiin Suction-feed 
Separator you don’t have to, for it skims equally 
clean whatever speed you turn. But with every 
other separator you must turn the crank at just 
exactly the speed stamped on it, or you will lose 
cream—every time! 
Suction-feed varies the milk feed in direct pro- 
portion to the separating Sorce—never more milk in 
the bow] than it can perfectly separate. 

All other separators have a fixed milk feed. Thus when 
turned below speed much of the milk runs out without 
being Perfectly separated, and some gets into the cream, 
making it thin and uneven. Thousands 
of actual tests have proven that 19 out of 
20 persons do turn too slow most of the 
time, and that everybody turns too slow 


SHARPLES 


C SUCTION-FEED 
REAM SEPARATOR 


—the only separator that skims clean at widely varying speeds 
—the only separator that delivers cream of unchanging thickness—all speeds 
—the only separator you can turn faster and finish skim- 


—the only separator with justione piece in the bowl—no 


—the only separator with knee-low supply tank and a 


Sharples is positive insurance against careless- 
ness and its consequent cream waste. 
alized that it was far from sufficient that a sepa- 
rator could skim clean when properly handled. 
It was vitally necessary that it would skim clean 
If any of the 
old-style fixed-feed separators would adopt a de- 
vice for the purpose of notifying the operator 
when he is turning too slow, it would be an ac- 
knowledgement of the vast superiority of 
Sharples, which automatically prevents losses 
from irregular turninginstead of simply announce 
ing them. Write today for catalog to Dept. 93. 


Sharples Separator Co., West Chester Pa. 
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SENORA DAISY De KOL 
'» MILKED 7 YEARS WITH 


HINMAN MILKERS 


The simplicity of the Hinman is responsible for this long satisfactory 
Nothing to wear out—no complicated pulsating mechanism— 
no air pipe lines — no vacuum tanks. 
erate. Its simplicity also means low first cost and low upkeep cost. 


Owe on Nore Write for Big FREE Catalog 
Hinman Milking Machine Co., 64-74 Elizabeth St., Oneida, N.Y. Mic Q 
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of feed. This was left in the hands of 
a buying agent appointed by the board 
of directors. Membership in the fed- 
eration was cut from $10 to $5, so that 
every association in the state would 
join. A resolution was passed favor- 
ing the eradication and prevention of 
tuberculosis and contagious abortion, 
especially favoring an _ educational 
campaign for the control of these dis- 
eases. It is planned to have an an- 
nual meeting every year of the fed- 
erated association. 





Dairy Problem 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“What will be a good ration for my 
yuernsey cows, with oil meal, bran, 
shorts, corn and oats? I have prairie 
hay and shredded corn fodder for 
roughage. What is clover hay worth 
in comparison with these other feeds? 
With butter-fat at 88 cents a pound, 








what will it cost me to produce a 
pound of fat?” 

As long as our correspondent relies 
on such a roughage ration as prairie 
hay and shredded corn fodder, he will 
have to feed a grain mixture very rich 
in muscle-building material. A mix- 
ture of 150 pounds of corn, 150 pounds 
of oats, 200 pounds of oil meal, and 
100 pounds of bran, fed at the rate of 
one pound for each three pounds of 
milk produced, should answer the pur- 
pose fairly well. Some grades of oil 
meal, however, are not so very palat- 
able, and it may be found necessary 
on experiment to reduce slightly the 
amount of oil meal in the ration. It 
really would be cheaper, if a good 
quality of clover hay can be bought, to 
substitute clover hay for the prairie 
hay. If this were done, it would be 
all right to use a grain mixture of 200 
pounds of corn meal, 150 pounds of 
ground oats, 100 pounds of oil meal, 
and 50 pounds of bran. 
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Dairying in Switzerland 

One of the principal industries of 
Switzerland is dairying, and the indus- 
try, especially in the manufacture of 
cheese and condensed milk, has now 
reached proportions scarcely seemed 
possible in so small and mountainous 
a country. 
2,100 cheese dairies in operation in 
Switzerland at present,: with 769,909 
cows. The annual cheese exports 
alone are valued at more than $13,000,- 
000; condensed milk, including steril- 
ized and powdered milks, $10,000,000; 
milk and cream, $675,000, and butter, 
$35,000. 

It is said that of the 669,449,000 gal- 
lons of milk obtained in Switzerland 
in 1911, 40 per cent was used in the 
manufacture of dairy products, and in 


the following proportions: Cheese, 
approximately 25 per cent; condensed, 
sterilized and pulverized milk and 


chiidren’s flour chocolate, 15 per cent; 
of the residue, 43 per cent is used by 
the people, who are great milk drink- 
ers, and 17 per cent for cattle feeding 
on the stock farms. 

Swiss milk production remains sta- 
tiopery despite the absence of concen- 
tra‘ed foods (oil cakes, ete.) since the 
war. It is true that a slight falling off 
in the yield per cow has become no- 
ticeable lately, but the increase in the 
herds has offset the loss. In 1913, the 
average yield per cow in Switzerland 
was 872 gallons a year. While no 
grains and cereals are available for 
cattle feeding, hay is abundant, but 
the price is 34 per cent above normal. 

Milk is now selling at 27 centimes 
(514 cents) per liter (1.06 quarts), re- 
tail, an inerease of about 5 centimes 
(1 eent) since the war. 

The cheese trade of Switzerland is 
essentially an export industry. As 
early as 1773, shipments of ‘Emmen- 
thal” cheese were sent to Germany 
and I'rance, and it was from these 
countries that’ the renown of Swiss 
dairy products spread to the United 
States. Since. then, America has 
grown into the greatest importer of 


Swiss dairy produce. In 1914, about 
76,720,000 pounds of ®mmenthal 


cheese, valued at $12,709,000, and Bel- 
lelay, Vacherin, and other soft cheese 
products to the value of $14,000 were 
exported. 

The exportation of cheese from 
Switzerland is in the hands of an as- 
sociation composed, with few excep- 
tiors, of ail the large cheese mer- 
chants of the country. This syndi- 
cate comprises about fifty exporters, 
and was originated in September, 1914. 
It } 
in extending the Swiss cheese trade, 
but also in furthering the technical 
development of the industry. Dairy 
and stable inspections were also inau- 
gurated by this organization. Its prin- 
cipal functions, however, may be di- 
vided into the following categories: 

(1) Study of export trade, trans- 
portation conditions, and credit condi- 
tions in all countries. 

(2) Confidential communications to 
its members as to personal experience 
and information of all kinds, espe- 
cially as to the liabilities and trust- 
wor’ hiness of clients and agents. 

(2) Furthering the efforts for the 
improvement of the manufacture, ar- 
ranving lectures, recording prices, in- 
structing thru the press, ete. 

(4) Making binding rules concern- 
ing the sale (and exceptionally also 
concerning the price) of cheese, busi- 
ness methods, conditions and terms of 
payment, and by opposing dishonest 
competition. 

(5) Making contracts which are of 
service to the syndicate, especially 
those regarding shipping agreements. 

(4) Taking part in enterprises 
(syndicates, companies, etc.) on the 
lines of the cheese export trade. 

It is not generally known that the 
Swiss condensed milk industry owes 
its birth and progress to an Ameri- 
can. George H. Page, of Palmyra, or- 
ganized at Zug, Switzerland, in 1867, 


the first condensed milk company, un- 
der the name of “Anglo-Swiss Con- 
densed Milk Company.” This com- 
pany was afterwards absorbed by a 


famous Swiss concern at Vevey, which 
today has no less than six factories of 
its own in operation in Switzerland, 
and eighteen in foreign countries. Oth- 
er concerns operating in condensed 


milk, both sweetened and unsweet- 
ened, ny be found at Stalden, near 
Berne; »t Hochdorf, near Lucerne, 
and at vagny, near Fribourg. 


There are no less than 
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Only within recent years have the 
Swiss occupied themselves with the 
manufacture of pulverized milk. This 
industry is situated principally at 
Thun and Stefisburg, in the Berne 
consular district. The factory near 
Lucerne, however, is also engaged in 
the production of pulverized milk. Un- 
skimmed and skimmed milk is used in 
these processes. Milk powder is used 
in large measure in the milk choco- 
late factories and confectionery shops 
of the country. 

The so-called children’s powder is 
also made near Lucerne, as are certain 
other articles, known as milk albumen 
preparations, which also have won for 
themselves a place in the Swiss ex- 
port trade. These may be described 
better as casein products. 

Of the total Swiss condensed milk 
export business, amounting to 89,416,- 
171 pounds in 1918, about 85,980,000 
pounds represents the over-sea trade. 
Large quantities are sent to England 
for the use of the British admiralty; 
to India, the Philippines, and the trop- 
ics generally. 

The extraordinary development of 
the Swiss export trade in condensed 
and sterilized and powdered milk, ex- 
clusive of quantities absorbed in chil- 
dren’s flour and the chocolate indus- 
tries, is established by official fig- 
ures, which show that the industry 
has grown from an export output of 
9,395,658 pounds in 1870 to 89,416,171 
in 1913. 

As previously stated, about 15 per 
cent of all Swiss milk reaches the 
condensories and chocolate manufac- 
turers. The Swiss condensory pays 
at present an average of about 20.2 
centimes (3.9 cents) per liter for its 
raw product. At Berne, where milk is 
somewhat dearer, condensers are pay- 
ing from 21 to 24 centimes per liter. 
About 2 per cent of the Swiss con- 
densory product is consumed at home. 
The exports in 1913 were 83,315,269 
pounds; in 1914, 100,070,764 pounds, 
and for the first eleven months of 
1915, 91,636,656 pounds. The 1915 fig- 
ures are estimated at 97,864,178 
pounds. 

Perhaps the greatest hardship suf- 
fered by the Swiss condenser is the 
shortage in tin plate. This commod- 
ity has risen in price from $7.72 to 
$22.20 per 220 pounds, and great diffi- 
culty is experienced in obtaining or- 
ders even at this figure.—Commerce 
Reports. 





Feed Lot for Cattle 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What size feed lot would you con- 
sider necessary for a load of cattle? 
Is there any benefit in five to eight 
acres of dry lot when the land is good, 
farmable land? With a straw stack in 
the lot, would you consider a shed of 
much importance Tor winter feeding?” 

When there are several acres in the 
feed lot, there is generally less trouble 
with excessive muddiness in the early 
spring. Sverything .considered, how- 
ever, there seems to be very little ad- 
vantage in large dry lots. Three hun- 
dred square feet of space to each steer 
seems to be plenty. 

If all winters were as dry as the 
one thru which we have just passed, 
there is little doubt that fattening two- 
year-old steers would do just as well 
in the open around a straw stack as if 
protected by a shed. In fact, there 
are some Missouri experiments which 
indicate that steers in the open may 
actually do better than those protect- 
ed by a shed. But in the ordinary win- 
ter, when there is considerable rain 
and snow, it is certainly worth while 
to have a shed. 





Rural Credits in Missouri 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read with much interest your com- 
ments on the rural credits bill. I agree 
with you that the corn belt farmers 
do not need it, as they can get money 
at a reasonable rate of interest. Here 
in southern Missouri, however, condi- 
tions are quite different. Our farms 
are mostly small. We have but few 
renters, and our land owners are men 
of limited means, who have come here 
to make homes out of the woods, so to 
speak. Interest rates are high, and 
our people are at the mercy of the 
money loan sharks. We are very hope- 
ful, therefore, that this rural credits 
bill will cure this trouble for us. I 
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Louden Modern Barn Equipments 
are specified for most U. S. Governe 
ment Dairy Barns. 


The Louden Line Includes: 
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Litter and Feed Carriers 
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Hay Unloading Tools 

Horse Barn Equipment 
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"Everything for the Barn." 
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think the 1 bill promises to be the best 
thing this government has done to help 
poor men who want to help themselves 
in a newer country. We have organ- 
ized a local association here, and have 
applied for a charter. The applica- 


tions for loans aggregate over r $34, 00K 
After we have been at the work for a 
while, I can report better the practical 
workings of the law. 
J. C. PRESTON 


Webster County, Missouri. 
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Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk bere 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how planis grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the borsees, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or docen’t understand, 
or wants to te]! us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 





























How Thick to Plant Corn 


The chances are that your father 
plants his corn in hills three and a 
half feet apart each way, dropping 
three kerneis to the hill. Did you ever 
stop to think that it might pay him 
to plant his corn a little thicker or a 
little thinner than he has been in the 
habit of doing? Down south they often 
get their best yields by putting their 
hills four or five feet apart, planting 
only two kernels to the hill. In many 
sections of Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
they think they get their best yields 
by putting the hills three to three and 
a half feet apart and dropping four 
kernels to each hill. 

During the past thirty years, there 
have been hundreds of experiments 
conducted in this section of the coun- 
try to determine just how thick to 
plant corn under different conditions. 
At the Nebraska experiment station, 
for six years they planted corn in hills 
three feet eight inches apart each 
way, and varied the stand from one to 
five plants per hill. As an average of 
the six years, they found that one 
plant per hill yielded 48.3 bushels per 
acre; two plants per hill, 67.7 bushels 
per acre; three plants, 75.5 bushels; 
four plants, 76.7 bushels, and five 
plants, 76.3 bushels. This was in 
eastern Nebraska, during seasons 
when the rainfall averaged higher than 
usual. In western 
unusually dry years, the best results 
will be secured with only two plants 
to the hill. 

At the Oklahoma experiment station 





—in a good corn year—they found 
that two stalks per hill yielded 72 
bushels; three stalks, 90.4 bushels, 


and four stalks, 98.4 bushels; but in a 
very dry year they found that two 
stalks per hill yielded 31.1 bushels; 
three stalks, 25.8 bushels, and four 
stalks, 22.4 bushels. During a wet 
season, four or even five stalks per 
hill may give the largest yield, but 
during a dry season, two stalks may 
be best. 

At the Ohio station, as an average 
of ten years, they found that one plant 
per hill yielded 31.7 bushels per acre; 
two plants, 50.8 bushels; three plants, 
60.8 bushels; four plants, 64.9 bush- 
els, and five plants, 63 bushels. But, 
while the thick stands gave the larg- 
est yields, they also gave the largest 
proportion of nubbins. The percent- 
age of nubbins in the case of the one- 
kernel planting was 14 per cent; the 
two-kernel planting, 17 per cent; the 
three-kernel, 22 per cent; the four- 
kernel, 31 per cent, and the five-ker- 
nel, 43 per cent. 

As an average of 125 trials, in many 
different parts of Iowa, extending over 
seven years, they found that one ker- 
nel per hill gave an average yield of 
33.5 bushels; two kernels, 51.5 bush- 
els; three kernels, 59.5 bushels; four 
kernels, 61.5 bushels, and five kernels, 
61 bushels. The percentage of nub- 
bins increased with the thickness of 
planting in almost exactly the same 
way as in the Ohio experiments. You 
can’t hope to get a high percentage of 
good-looking corn if you plant four 
or five kernels to the hill. 

At the Kentucky experiment station 
—as an average of two years—they 
secured almost identically the same 
results as in the lowa experiments. 
The Wlinois station found, as an aver- 
age of a series of years, that about 
12,000 kernels per acre gave the high- 
est yield. This is about three and a 
half kernels per hill when the hilils 
are spaced three and a half feet apart 
each way. 

Indications seem to be very clear 
that on ordinary corn belt soil the 
highest yield will be secured by three 
and a half or four kernels to the hill, 
the hills being spaced three and a half 
feet apart each way. 
it probably 
plant just a little thicker than he has 
been planting. But if your soil is poor- 
er than the average, and if it is likely 
to suffer from drouth, by all means 
plant two or three kernels per hill 
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rather than three or four. Especially 
is this true of the southern half of 
the corn belt. In the south, the corn 
stalks grow much ranker than in the 
north. It is therefore impossible to 
plant southern varieties as thick es 
you would northern sorts and secure 
the best results. 

In many sections, you hear old-time 
corn growers say that you can’t plant 
corn as thick now as you could thirty 
or forty years ago. Every year more 
people advise planting less than three 
kernels per hill rather than more. This 
is because our soil is getting poorer in 
s0 many sections. Moreover, it takes 
considerably longer to husk fifty bush- 
els from thick-planted than from thin- 
planted corn. Everything considered, 
I believe more people are likely to 
make the mistake of planting too ‘thin 
than too thick. 

If we could only know in advance 
just what the season would be, we 
could help matters considerably. If, 
for instance, we knew that there 
would be an inch of rain every week 
during July and August, we would 
plant four or even five kernels per 
hill, and expect in that way to get the 
e@reatest possible yield. While if we 
knew that there was going to be a 
great drouth during July and August, 
we would plant only two kernels per 
hill. 

It certainly pays to plant thick if 
you intend to harvest the crop for 
silage or for fodder. Five kernels per 
hill will give half again as many tons 
of fodder per acre as two kernels. Of 
course, thick-planted fodder is largely 
stalks and leaves, but it is of good 
enough quality so that thick planting 
pays big. Corn planted for hogging 
down should be planted just a little 
thicker than corn planted for grain. 
Hogs do their own harvesting, and it 
makes no difference if half the ears 
are nubbins, just so there is a greater 
total production of grain. 

How many kernels will you drop to 
the hill this year? If you are growing 
corn for grain on a rather poor soil, 
in the drier sections of the corn belt, 
you may plant only two or two and 
a half kernels per hill. Or you may 
plant three or three and a half ker- 
nels per hill if you are planting on the 
richer soils of the northern half of the 
corn belt. But wherever you live, you 
will plant corn grown for hogging 
down, or silage or fodder, about half 
again as thick as you plant corn for 
grain. If you are growing corn for a 
boys’ corn contest, plant it thicker 
than usual. On the other hand, if you 
are growing corn for show ears, you 
will plant it rather thin. 





The Hog Contest 


During the week ending March 12th, 
five contestants sold their hogs. Ralph 
Hall and Floyd C. Wallace each sold 
21,300 pounds on March 12th, for 
$14.95. Henry Lieberknecht sold 21,000 
pounds on March 9th, at $15. Earl 
Schuerman sold 27,000 pounds on 
March 9th, at $15.05, his hogs selling 
for 5 cents more than those of Henry 
Lieberknecht, because they were 60 
pounds heavier. G. R. Weiss sold 
20,600 pounds on March 6th, at $14.75. 

At this date, the leaders among 
those who have sold are: Earl Schuer- 
man, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, $1,345.50; 
Ralph Hali, Elk Creek, Nebraska, 
$1,116.15; Floyd C. Wallace, Winches- 
ter, Illinois, $1,116.15; Henry Lieber- 
knecht, Letts, lowa, $1,116; and G. R. 
Weiss, of Sabetha, Kansas, $1,050.10. 

More than one hundred contestants 
have not yet sold. In next week’s 
issue, we Shall probably be able to give 
the final standing. Contest ends on 
March 21st, and all hogs not sold pre- 
viously will be closed out on that day. 





Emmer or Speltz 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like information as to the 
feeding value of speltz, or emmer, for 
horses and hogs. I am short of corn, 
and am thinking of sowing speltz to 
get some early feed. Should it be fed 
dry or soaked?” 

Kmmer, improperly called speltz, is a 
relative of wheat, which threshes out 
with its hull on, like oats and barley. 
As with wheat, there are both spring 
and winter varieties, and the winter 
varieties are the heavier yielders. Em- 
mer seems to be more resistant to 
drouth and other unfavorable condi- 
tions than either oats or barley. Also, 
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**Poppet” Valves 
Cams noisily 
knock them open. 
Springs slam-bang 
them shut. Used in 
all motors, except 
the Knight. 


No cams, springs or valve- 
stems to wear, break or require 
thegarage man’sservices. Car- 
buretor and ignition troubles 
—80% of which are due to 
specks of carbon causing the 
spring (poppet) valvesin other 
motors to leak “gas’’ or the 
“gas’” to “fire’* too soon—are 
conspicuous by their absence 
in the Moline-Knight motor. 

A motor-driven shaft works 
the sliding sleeve-valves with 
mechanical regularity. Carbon 
polishes them smooth and 
hard as glass. They operate 
more quietly, with less friction 
and with less vibration after 
each 1000 miles of use. 











Model “C”—40 H.P. 


4-pass. Touring . ° 
5-pass. Club Roadster . . 


Ad prices f. 0. b, factory 


$1495 
1495 


No valves to adjust or grind 


—and no carbon troubles! 


Investigate this roomy, powerful, quiet-running car. \ 
Catalog and name of nearest dealer on request. 


(MOLINE AUTOMOBILE CO., East Moline, Illinois 
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*‘Sliding-Sleeve” 
Valves 


Two motor-driv- 
en sleeves noise- 
lessly glide up and 
down operating 
valves. 


14, 15, 16 miles to the gallon 
of gasoline when new. After 
5,000 miles and more, 20 miles 
to the gallon iscommon. Tires 
average 7000, 8000 miles up: 
Count on 25% above the usual 
mileage: 2 miles per hour “on 
high” without a“buck”—or 50 
miles an hour noiselessly, and 
without the feeling that youare 
hanging on toa trip-hammer. 

Speecy pick-up, and more 
power than is ever needed— 
even through deep mud, sand 
or snow, on steep hills or at 
low speeds. Costs less to run, 
and outwears 2 or 3 cheap 
cars.. Better after 60,000 miles 
than even when new. 








Model “G”—50 H. P. 
5S and?-pass. Touring « ° 
4-pass. Club Roadster . 
7-pass. Springfield Sedan e 
4-yass. Coupe © . . 
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Are cut to fit the neck 
} and shoulders perfectly— 
They sit and fit remark- 
ably well and comfortably. 

lSceach 6 for 90c 
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it seems to be able to stand more hot, 
wet weather than other small grains 
without rusting. However, except on 
the extreme western edge of the corn 
belt, it has not yet definitely proved 
its superiority to either oats or barley 
as a feed grain. On the average, it is 
doubtful if it will produce quite as 
many pounds per acre as oats or bar- 
ley. 

As a feed, emmer is very similar in 
composition to corn, altho on the aver- 
age it is only about four-fifths as valu- 
able, pound for pound. A few tests in- 
dicate that it is practically equal to 
corn, pound for pound, but the bulk of 
the evidence points clearly to the fact 
that it is not quite equal to corn. Over 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc. MAKERS 
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most of the corn belt, we certainly 
would depend on either barley or oats 
for early feed, rather than on emmer. 

Fmmer is seeded like oats, as early 
as possible in the spring, at the rate 
of eight or nine pecks per acre. 





Mr. M. H. Rounds, Cherokee county, 


Iowa, reports that one of his Chester | 


White sows has farrowed fifty-one 
pigs in less than twelve months. On 
March 2, 1916, she farrowed fifteen 
pigs and raised ten; September 20, 
1916, she farrowed seventeen pigs, and 
raised ten; on February 28, 1917, she 
farrowed nineteen pigs, of which fif- 
teen are doing well. He thinks this 
is an unusual record, 
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The Rural Credit Law 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am an Iowa tenant, and need all 
the help I can get. I think Wallaces’ 
Farmer is one of the best agricultural 
papers published, and is rendering a 
greater service to the farmers’ interest 
than any other paper printed in the 
Tnited States. But I can not agree 
with your stand on the rural credits 
Jaw, and nothing you have said yet has 
changed my views. 

It seems to me this law is a good 
thing for the poor man. If it is good 
for the land owner, then it must be 
good for the renter who wants to buy a 
home. If it is good for the south and 
the west, the north and the east, then 
1 can not see why it is not good for the 
corn belt. Land for the last three 
years has been slow sale. Why? Be- 
cause land in the corn belt has got so 
high that the land owner can not buy 
it and rent it and get much interest on 
his investment; and the poor tenant is 
afraid to buy because the interest is so 
high and the time of payment so short 
that he is afraid he will be squeezed 
out and lose all he has put into it. It 
the tenant can get a low rate of inter- 
est and a loan running for from ten to 
forty years, he will not have much fear 
in buying land. 

If the land is going to get higher on 
account of the low rate of interest, so 
much better for the poor man who 
buys within the next year. You say 
that over 40 per cent of the land in 
Iowa is now farmed by tenants. If 
that be the case, and you are sure that 
a low rate of interest will bring up the 
land to a higher price, then why not 
encourage the tenant reader to sell off 
his surplus and buy land before it gets 
any higher? Suppose that at the pres- 
ent time | can buy eighty acres at 
$150 an acre, paying 7 per cent interest 
on the loan. Suppose two years from 
now that land is worth $160 an acre, 
but I can get a loan at 5 per cent. 
Which farm would cost the most mon- 
ey? You wiil find that we can pay $10 
more per acre with the low rate of in- 
terest than to pay our high rate. You 
sey the man who has no land is the 
men who really needs help. That is 
true; but how are you going to help 
him. The only way that I can see is to 
give him a low rate of interest and let 
him help himself. 


J. W. EATON. 
Fayette County, Iowa. 





Remarks: It seems hardly neces- 


sary to add anything further to our | 


discussion of this question. Our cor- 
respondent is of course mistaken in as- 
suming that the rate on Iowa farm 
mortgages is 7 per cent at the present 
time. On the contrary, it is from 5 to 
5% per cent, and in some cases slight- 
ly more. It must be remembered that 
the interest rate to be charged by the 
government will be 1 per cent higher 
than the rate paid on the bonds issued 
on these loans. It seems very doubt- 
ful whether the bonds can be floated at 
less than 4 per cent, and this would 
make the government rate 5 per cent 
in fhe most favored localities, which is 
the rate prevailing at the present time 
on the best lowa farms.—Editor. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I agree with you that the farm cred- 
its law as now drawn will be of no 
benefit to the corn belt farmer. The 
$10,000 loan iimit prevents that. A 
$10.000 loan wouldn’t go very far as a 
payment on 160 acres of $250 land. 

At present, no one seems to know 
whet the interest rate under this law 
will be. Mr. Halfwassen speaks of the 
loan company interest rates coming 
down since the enactment of the law, 
but the writer thinks the great increase 
of loanable money is responsible for 
that. We have seen 4% per cent money 
offered on Jowa land before we heard 
of the farm credits movement. At pres- 
ent, 5 per cent money without com- 
mission is advertised in Iowa papers, 
while here in southern Minnesota 6 
per cent money is offered on the same 
terms. 

The farm credits law may help ‘the 
buyer of cheap northern, western and 
southern .and, but I deubt it, as the 
sellers will be able to raise the price 
of the land so that the interest will 
total as much as it would at a higher 
rate on cheaner land. The far western 
irrigated lands will no doubt be 
boomed unless the farm loan boards 
refuse to accept any inflated values. 
If the ard values the land on its 
~roduction of crops, there is 


averat 
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not likely to be any great advance in 
land prices over the greater part of 
the country. 

Another thing: The average farm 
buyer, with but an equity in the land, 
has ‘both a first and second mortgage 
on it—and sometimes a third. Now, 
will the lender be willing to carry the 
second mortgage and the greater risk, 
and let the government furnish the 
money for the first mortgage, with full 
security? 

With all the red tape iivolved in a 
farm loan credit mortgage, the second 
mortgage will have less security than 
at present, and so second mortgage 
money is likely to be higher, as all in- 
terest rates are based on the risk the 
money takes.’ 

Mr. Halfwassen will find men in his 
own community who can borrow mon- 
ey at the bank at 6 per cent, on an un- 
secured note, while another pays 7, a 
third 8 and a fourth 8, and must give 
a chattel mortgage besides. 

Why shouldn’t the borrower on a 
farm mortgage, on an Iowa farm, that 
produces eight good crops out of ten, 
get his money cheaper than his Minne- 
sota neighbor, who only gets six good 
crops in the same time, or the Dakota 
farmer with four good crops, or the 
Oklahoma man with only two? 

If Uncle Sam is going to give them 
the same rate of interest, the security 
will have to be the same—a valuation 
based on production will take care of 
that. 

CHAS. H. CARLSON. 
Minnesota. ; 





Indexing Reference Matter 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: d 

The February 16th issue of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer contained editorial com- 
ment on the filing of valuable articles 


culled from farm papers and else- 
where. Some time ago, I worked out 
a system that might be copied or mod- 
ified to help out many readers of this 
paper. 

As stated, many of our farm papers 
publish an annual index that may be 
had for the asking, but even this is of 
but little use to me. I subscribe for 
more than a dozen of the best class of 
farm papers, and have files of some of 
them extending over several years, so 
an annual index for each publication 
would necessitate my having fifty to 
a bvndred different “index” pam- 
phlets. 

My system is simply to copy the 
business man, and install a card in- 
dex.. This may be more or less elab- 
My own is home-made, but one 
can buy a cabinet and fillers for a 
nominal price, and in actual money re- 
turns, it will repay its cost many times 
over in one year, besides the satisfac- 
tion one gets in knowing he has his 
fund of information right at hand. 

An old cupboard or something of the 
kind is suitable in which to lay away 
the files of papers, and the “card in- 
dex” cabinet. should be close by. There 
are many things in the indices pre- 
pared by the papers that I do not care 
for, but scarcely an issue of any of the 
papers 1! take but has from one to a 
dozen articles that are useful or will 
likely be at some time, so when 1ead- 
ing my papers, I mark the special ar- 
ticles or paragraphs with a pencil, to 
indicate they are to be indexed. The 
women know my farm papers are to 
be saved, and they are laid up in a 


haphazard way, awaiting my opportu- | 


nity to index them. Sometimes I get 
the whole bunch run thru and filed 
each week, but in a busy season it 
may be a couple of months before I 
get caught up. 

I am accumulating a wonderfully 
large and up-to-date farm library, for 
no text-book is so up-to-date as our 
better papers. In fact, other items of 
interest may also be indexed on the 
same cards, as economics, history and 
morals have a large influence on the 
lives of farmers. 

Fach letter of the alphabet has a 
main division in the cabinet, and they 
are further divided by the second let- 
thus, Aa, Ab, Ac, ete., running thru 
the whole list. Then there are also 
inserted in their proper places such 
separate headings as Bees, Beef, But- 
ter, Cattle, Chickens, Cholera, Corn, 
Feed, Fertility, Hogs, Horses, Live 
Stock, Pork, Potatoes, Rent, Schools, 
Silos, Wheat, and, as occasion arises, 
other headings are inserted. 

I write the subject on the left end 
of the line, the name of the publication 
in the middle, or, rather, its initial, 
with the year it was published, and the 





























LFORD— 


Easily Attached to or Removed 
from the Car in 30 Minutes 


AKES a practical tractor out of a Ford—or most 
any othercar. Get LOW COST power. Noholes 
: to driil. 
Does work of 3 or 4 horses. 
drills, mowers, the binder, hay loader, road grader,etc., 
also your farm wagons anywhere that 3 or 4 horses 
can, Steel wheels with roller bearings. Two pairs steel 
pemece, silewine iy one _ plowing and one 
or hauling wagons, ultiplies usefulness . 
Only $135 00 Dp nD of yourcagr. 
PULLFORD COMPA Box 
Telephone No.84 Walton nates, Qu aeS 


Attached with clamps to car frame. 
Pulls plows, harrows, 


f.o.b. Quincy, Il. Write for circular, 


INCY, ILLINOIS 























Write for folder and detailed explanatio 
Sewage Disposal, 








Yon” SEOTIC TAMA ATO. 
Het Via {| eae Get rid of it without sewers. Enjoy toilet and bath con- 
, Fo Warr | veniences and kitchen sink drainage just as though you 
Seo cree lived in a city. Install a tion Septic and for- 
BRoxta get it. Requires absolutely no attention. Digests all 
on p solid matter without the use of chemicals. Sewage goes 
aes in; clear, odorless water comes out. Nothing offensive. 
Works summer and winter; is burried out of sight. 


Never requires cleaning out. Fully guaranteed. 
817 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, indi 


Sewage on the Farm 
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Wallaces’ Farmer and a few other pub- 
lications in different shades of ink, red, 
blue, green, and orange—these are the 
ones from which [| cull the greatest 
number of articles, while the rest of 
them go down in common black ink. 
Thus, every article I find of value on 
sudan grass will be found under the 
heading Su; alfalfa will be found un- 
der Al, whether it relates to seeding, 
yield, feeding or any other phase. 

Below I give a sample of a card 
taken from my index: 


Hogs— 

TROMINS) 60d sch cies FL 16 514 
Gains on blue grass.H 16 1075 
Toca oid aes nine 0 5:6 W 16 1238 
Pasturing corn 

MINN es sao dniaaeinic $916 30 
Supply estimates 

Crop Report 9 16 1 

Fat ones ruined 

es breeders.......W16 1200 
Reasons more are not 

raised in south....P16 1487 


Gestation periods of 
old and young 
SAWS o000:0s06 ENTE 1 8 


‘Where the initial is followed by two 
numbers, it indicates that the paper 
does not index consecutively for the 
entire yecr. 

The daughter of the house will gen- 
erally be glad to help “dad” keep his 
index up to the minute, and by so do- 
ing she is fitting herself. in a fine way 
to be a farmer’s wife a few years 
hence. The thing that interested her 
father will usually appeal to her, and 
the boys, tho helping out-of-doors with 
the rougher work, will not be doing 
any more of a just share in the busi- 
ness of life than she. 

E. W. FERGUSON, JR. 

Nebraska. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For clippings having matter on both 
sides, it is difficult under any system 
to file them away properly. I have 
been using a method which I borrowed 
from a Massachusetts farmer, and it 
has proven very satisfactory. I am 
glad to pass this on to others if it is 
of any value. 

I purchased a cheap pasteboard file, 
indexed at the top with the letters of 
the alphabet. Under each letter, save 
a few, I placed a subject of farming. 





! 


The few remaining letters I used for ! 


miscellaneous matter. For example, 
under V, [ placed Vegetable Growing; 
under P, Poultry, and under F, Ferti- 
lizers. I also placed a card under each 
letter and marked it with the subject. 
I use this card for notations. If there 
happens to be important matter on 
both sides of a clipping, I make a no- 
tation on the card. For example, if I 
file a clipping in the poultry file, and 
it has matter on the opposite side for 
the vegetable file, I mark the card in 
the vegetable file thus: “Growing to- 
matoes, Poul.,” using the title, so I 
will know what to look for. 

Maybe someone could suggest a 
more converient way of filing clip- 
pings, but I have spent very little time 





"The Alexander Combination 


page at the extreme right side. To | with my file, and can find the infor- 
} simplify, I have indexed articles from 


mation I want from it in a few seconds. 
D. A. 8. 
Ohio. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

On page 289 of your paper is an 
article on the subject of filing clip- 
pings and bulletins. The vertical filmg 
system is recommended as the best as 
well as the most expensive. So far, 
the advice is all right; but whether or 
not the pasteboard letter files are the 
next best thing is an open question. If 
a drawer in the desk is available for 
the clippings, a most satisfactory sys- 
tem, as I have found by experience, is 
the envelope system. This consists in 
using envelopes as large as the drawer 
will accommodate. The envelopes 
should be of rather heavy manila paper 
and should stand on edge, after the 
manner of a card catalog. The subject 
covering the contents of each envelope 
is written as near as possible to the 
upper edge of the envelope, so as to be 
easily seen, and the envelopes are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order so that 
any subject may be easily located. This 
arrangement allows of subdividing sub- 
jects as the clippings increase in num- 
ber, simply by providing more enve- 
lopes. ‘The scrap-book system is of 
little vse witheut an index, and the 
envelope system is self-indexing and 
does away with the nuisance of past- 
ing in the clippings. 

J. M. DREW. 
University Farm, Minnesota. 
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Milk Pail & Stool 







dairymen tathe U.S. Made of heavy charcoa! tin; 
holds 4 gals. Never has been turned down by any 
health department in the U.S. Impossible for any 
dirt, flies or germs to enter into pail, By milking the 


; Alexander way will keep milk sweet from 8 to 


hours longer than any paflon the market. The last 
word in sanitation. Pat. July 21, 1914. Buy direct 
from patentee and manufacturer 


R. F. ALEXANDER 
1600 E. 24th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


z~ SILOS 


~ Three Kinds 


We Make Them All 

Clay Tile Silos 

Wood Stave Silos 

Concrete Silos 

Every one the best of their 
respective Kinds. Special fea 
tures in every one. Write us 


for further description and 
etate Kind you are interested in 


STORM LAKE TANK & SILO CO. 


STOKM LAKE, IOWA | 
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Booklets FREE 

# Every apple grower 

# should have them. Help 

you to raise perfect fruit, 

and shows how to keep trees 

*\ free from Aphis, Red Bug and 

\* other soft-bodied sucking insects. 
@LACK LEAF 40 kille by contact. Equally 
effective when used separately*or pith 
other sprays. Write at once, and get 


Spraying Chart and Free bulietins. 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 


incorporated 


Black Leat 4 


+ 4 Nicorine 





Don’t take chances on your corn 
crop. Don't plant seei grown 
south of you. Soft corn is worth- 
less. Our pure, tested, northern- 
grown, hardy varieties make big 
crops of ripe corn. For 30 years 
we have sold the genuine God- 
dard's Silver King, grown, select- 
ed and tested by the originator 
} herein this county. It outyiclds 
all other varieties in Nor. Iowa 
4 and So. Minn. Other splendid va- 
ricties. Catalog free. Write to- 
day. Ask about our “1,000 Club"”’ 
—members get seeds at wholesale. 
§ SEED COMPANY 

Decorah, lowa 





polately pure lig 
Famous for b te - 


high woe: valu 
Willard Zell lee ine 
w 
b m prize for 
corn at San Fran- 
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orn, 


r seeds, 
SOLD SUBJECT Te YOUR Test 
Srsry ounce of is guaranteed 
eth mend t 
ot enties 
At idre oe 
ZELLER SEED COMPANY 

[Tes} WicKinley St. Jurrenaon, Lowa 











H want @ every renter of land owner fo city and 
intry, on e lot, « village acre, th arm 
yanch, to ask for his new 1917 free Book about 

ru b i : 












perennials. 
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rit price 

i fic te i, jenrden flow. 
n't miss (uis 1917 Book. A postal @ 

brings it to your home. Write today a 


Galloway Bros, & Co.. Dept. 4 Waterloo, ta, 4 
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AND TIMOTHY 


Northern grown, hardy, productive, « 
hay crop Plum: np "soba strong nN vmntnation 
INGS. Clovers, Timothy. Alfalfa, 
samples free. Northe orn-erown hardy, > 
it because they make bir ean Crops. Rete eds +4 anteed, 
a= : about our 1,000 Giub whereby” members get seeds at 
te ADAMS SEED Company, Box 75 , Decorah, towa 


.¢ FREE 


GRASS SEED im: 


Pure Qualities. Wonderful values Profits divided with 
customers. Clover $8.25 per bu. Timothy $2.25. Alsike 
Clover and Timothy $4.00. Sweet Clover $3.75. Alf: ul 
fa $7.00. Other seeds in proportion. All sold subject 
government test under an ab solute money-back quer ante e Weare 

jalists in grass and fic!d seeds. Send today for r big profit- 
ing, money-saving SEED GU IDE which exp Telos. Ki free 
American Mutual Seed Gi 0. » Dept. 604, Chicago, Ill. 


EVERGREENS 


38 Hardy Tested Varieties 


Best for windbreaks, hedges and Thwn 
planting. Protect buildings, crops, stoc k, 
gardens andorchards, Hill’s Eve rgreen s 
are Nursery grown and hardy every- 
where. From $1 to $10 per hundred. 
Hill’s Evergreen book and 60 Great Bargain shect ser 
free. Write today. World’s largest growers, Est. 1855. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO., DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
Box aes) Evergreen Specialists 

























REES suis 


We grow everything for your cei 
Ask for Catalog and Prices, 


Wragg Nursery Co. 


Landscape Gardeners, Des Moines, Iowa 


Apair air of Mated Everbearing Straw: 
berry plants, large pkt. of 

Cereal Feterita, Sudan Grass ‘and 
ie at Poppy © peed, all Free for 











d me ar en expense, or not os 
B er ge! ae ¥ vere “4 F os - 

earing plants ALF. + dos . : for & 
100; $5. 00 for 325, auper das aid, +: ATALOG eRe ee 


The Gardner Nursery Co., Box429', Osage, lowa 


Biue Ridge Silo Corn 


2.25 per bushel with sacks. Also Sweet Clover seed, 
E. BARTON, Box 2, I'aimouth, Pendleton Co, Ky. 
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ree Good Things 


oose the Best 


By PROF. J. BUCHANAN 


RED CLOVER 


WHICH? 





ALFALFA 


Some of our corn belt farmers will 
think it absurd to raise such a question 
as the triangle shown herewith pre- 
sents. Many contend that red clover, 
which has been the old standby for so 
many years, will continue to be the 
standby—and this may be true. Many 
of our most progressive farmers, how- 
ever, are growing more and more of al- 
falfa as they get accustomed to its use, 
and they find it to be more profitable 
than red clover, even in considerable 
areas; and some are finding it satis- 
factory for use in their regular rota- 
tions in place of red clover. 

Many believe that since alfalfa is a 
perennial crop which does not give its 
best yields until it has been down for 
a few years, it is therefore unsuitable 
for use in four or five-year rotations. 
It has been clearly demonstrated, how- 


ever, that where both succeed well, al- 
falfa will produce from 50 to 100 per 
cent more hay the first season it is 


cropped than will red clover, while the 
hay has at least equal feeding value, 
and the crop residue is at least equally 
good for the soil. It is also true that 
careful inquiry among thousands of 


Jowa, farmers has shown that a very 
much larger percentage of red clover 
seedings are failing than of alfalfa 
seedings. Perhaps 50 per cent more 


seed is required of alfalfa than of red 
clover, and this will mean an added 
expense if alfalfa is used in the rota- 
tion, but an extra quarter or half ton 
of hay per acre the first season will 
easily offset this increased cost of 
seed. Why then should alfalfa not be 
satisfactory for growing in short rota- 
tions? 

There are, of course, special soil con- 
ditions that mey interfere more with 
the growth of alfalfa than of red clo- 
ver. For example, a layer of hardpan 
lying within one or two feet of the 
surface, will be more detrimental to 
alfalfa, or a soil in which the water 
table stands within a foot or two of 


the surface may not be so suitable for 
alfalfa as for red clover. On -the other 
hand, young alfalfa plants develop a 
deep root system earlier than do red 
clover plants, and are therefore much 
less likeiy to succumb to the heat and 
drouth of midsummer when the nurse 
crop is removed from the land, and the 
roots of plants will go much 
farther in pursuit of a moisture 
supply moisture is scarce—and 


the older 
down 
when 


this is a very frequent condition in 
lowa. Yes, even as a rival to red clo- 
ver in our regular rotations, alfalfa is 
worth considering; but it may require 


lime or inoculation or both to make it 
do its best on some soils. 

Sweet clover is a biennial plant, avd 
would therefore seem to be more nat- 
urally a rival of red clover. Of course, 
have called it a “pestiferous weed,” 
and a “terror to farmers,” and a “giant 
humbug,” and a “usurper,” and vari- 
ous other evil-sounding names; but we 
have everi known some people to be 
called by such names, who afterwards 
were found to be great benefactors. 
Suppose we go more slowly, until we 
can substitute first-hand knowledge for 
biased opinion. 

We have in the corn belt and else- 


we 


where a great many sweet clover 
“cranks.” Most of these are cranks 
in opposition to sweet clover, and a 


few are cranks in its favor, but we no- 
tice that the opposing cranks are rap- 


idly growing less in number and the 
favoring kind are gradually increas- 
ing, while a fast-increasing middle 


class are freeing their minds from 





SWEET CLOVER 


prejudice and are either setting them- 
selves to discover the truth, or are 
waiting for somebody to discover it 
for them. 

You say it is the business of the ex- 
periment stations to work out such 
problems. That is true in so far as it 
is possible, and the experiment sta- 
tions are doing much along this line. 
An experiment station, however, can 
not spread itself all over a state. Con- 
ditions of soil and climate vary from 
east to west and from north to south, 
and may not be exactly the same in 
any two adjacent counties, nor even on 
two adjoining farms; much less from 
corner to corner of a large state 
that crops, varieties, and methods that 
have proven to be best on the experi- 
ment station farm may not be the very 
best for every other farm. 

Even if the station could discover 
the whole truth as it would apply to 
all farms, it is one thing to discover a 
truth and another thing to demonstrate 
it in such a Way as to get it applied to 
actual farm practice. This is why the 
experiment station at Ames is furnish- 
ing seed to progressive farmers for a 
regular system of coéperative experi- 
ments to help answer the triangular 


-50 


query presented with this article, and 
to get the answer in such a way that 
it will be put into practical use on the 


farms of lowa. If a man sees with his 
own eyes, on his own farm, that an ap- 
plication of lime, or the inoculation of 
seed, or a combination of the two, will 
give him a fine crop of alfalfa, where 
he otherwise can not get it, he will act 
accordingly; and, moreover, he will 
eall the attention of his neighbors to 
what has happened, and they will act 
The same will hold true in re- 
gard to the other experiments. 

Four distinct experiments have been 
outlined. Any farmer.in lowa who will 
meet the conditions, can secure seed 
mntil the supply is all gone, and each 
man who conducts one of these ex- 
periments hecomes a member of the 
lowa Agricultural Experiment Associ- 
ation without payment of any fee. 

Experiment No. 9—Red Clover 
Alfalfa—This experiment requires 


also. 


and 
two 


plots, each one-tenth of an acre in 
size—one of the plots to be seeded 
to alfalfa and the other to red clover; 


both plots to be limed and inoculated, 
and both seeded at the same time on 
uniform soil, and with the same culti- 
vation, a nurse crop of one bushel of 
barley or two bushels of early oats per 
acre to be used on the whole area. 

Seed, inoculuting material and 
structions will be furnished free. The 
experimenter is asked to furnish the 
lime, and this may be either air-slaked 
lime or ground limestone. Eight cents 
in stamps must be sent with applica- 
tion to cover postage on seed. 

The object of this experiment is to 
determine whether alfalfa can be sown 
in the spring in the same way as red 
clover and give satisfactory results. 

Experiment No. 10—Red Clover and 
Sweet Clover—This experiment will 
be the same as No. 9, excepting that 
sweet clover will be used instead of 
alfalfa. Eight cents in stamps must be 
sent with application, to cover postage 
on seed. 

Experiment No. 11—Alfalfa—This 
experiment requires four plots, each a 
tenth of an acre in size, and the pur- 
pose is to determine what preparation 
of the soil is necessary in order to se- 
cure a good stand of alfalfa. Plots 1 
and 2 will receive an application of 
lime, and Plots 2 and 3 will be sown 


in- 











with inoculated seed, and the ierts 
plot will be left without special treat. 
ment. 

Seed and inoculating material wij} 
be furnished free. The experimenter 
is asked to furnish the lime. Thirteen 
cents in stamps must be sent with the 
application to cover postage. 

Experiment No. 12—Sweet Clover— 
This experiment will be the same ag 
No. 11, excepting that sweet clover 
will be used in the place of alfalfa. 

Eleven cents in stamps must be sent 
with the applivation, to cover postag 
on seed. 

Kach applicant can secure materia] 
for only one experiment, and no ap- 
plication will be ,accepted unless the 
accompanying form of application and 
agreement is used. If application ig 
received too late, postage will be re- 
turned to sender. 

Cut out and use the following cou- 
pon: 

APPLICATION. 

I hereby make application for seed 
for Experiment No. ..... If this ig 
all out, my second choice is No. a 
I conscientiously agree to conduct the 
test with re and honesty, according 
to instructions furnished by the asso- 
ciation, and to report on forms sup- 
plied for ‘that purpose. I énclose 
postage. 

PESTS ues alae aie 
PRRNNEENOES os 4 WG ty ais iota ee Sie boise ow'a kak 
RRRUPRE RMINOND | a's ois os le'e'e'o S41 4S pro eale 
HSB DINE DOUG Si iss alec’ vse seca 4606s 
County in which your farm is located 


CC 


Write your name and address very 
plainly, and mail your application to 
J. Buchanan, Agricultural College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


Seed Corn 


Plant Boeker seed corn; always bigh- 
est in quality, germination and yield, Every ear 
tested for germination. All leading varieties. 
Seed taken from crop yielding 75 bu. per acre. 
Write today for catalog. 


W. H. BOEKER & SON, 














Petershurg, Ill. 





PURE BRED SEED CORN 


Guaranteed Germination 
95 per cent 
Sold on Ten Days Approval 
Improved varieties of Reid's Yellow Dent, Silver- 
mine, Leaming, Goldintne, Bleody Butcher. Will 
increase your yield 10 to 80 bushels per acre. 
Send for the free corn book. 


McGREER BROS., 


GOLD MEDAL SEED CORN 





Coburg, lowa 





MEANS 
Increased Quantity -Improved Quality 
Winner of more grand champtonships in the last 
three years than all others combined, Write for 


free catalog, 
Johnson Co. VW hite-Reid’s Yellow Dent 
GROWN BY 


WAYNE W. POLK, Sidney, lowa 


Early Daubeney Seed Oats 


From the same field as the bushel on which J won 
the championship of lowa at the State Gratu Show. 
One thousand bushels for sale, 90c per bushel; bags 
free. All graded seed. Order early. 


FRED McCULLOCH, Hartwick, lowa 


DAKOTA HARDY 
DOES NOT WINTER KILL fe é. F A L. F ra 
Our Disco Alfalfa and Seed Book gives full inform- 
ation about Dakota, Grimm, Baltic and Regictered 
Alfalfas. Bent kree, Dakota Improved Seed 
€o., $09 Lawler St., Mitchell, So. Aak. 


SWEET CLOVER 


GGEST MONEY-MAKER KNOWN —INYESTIC ATE 

The greatest forage plant that grows. Superior to al} 
as a fertilizer. Equai to Alfalfa for hay ccels for pas 
ture. uilds up worn-out soil quickly and “prodt 
mense crops, worth from $50 to $125 per acre. lLasy 
start, crows everywhere, on all soils. Don’t delay v. riting 
for our Big 100-page free catalog and circular giving full 
particulars, ecan save you money on_ best tested, 
guaranteed, searified seed. Sample Free. Write today. 
ee A. BERRY SEED CO., BCX * 904 CLARINDA, One 


SEED CORN 


Two hundred bushels of my own growing. 
teid’s Yellow Dent, of the same breeding ¢ 
prize-winning corn. Will test and sellin the e¢ 
$5.00 per bu.; shelled and graded, $3.50 per bu.; sac 
free. Send your order early. 
FRED 3 MeCULLOC H, 


SEED CORN 


Pure’bred Reid's, Silver Mine, Gold Mine, Calico, and 
Silver King. Big Four seed oats. Seud for price list. 


EP. MYRLAND & SONS, _Onawa, lowa 
SEED CORN FOR SALE 


A nice lot of Reid’s Yellow Dent seed corn, ma- 
tured early in the field, needed no artificial drying. 
Part of this same corn graded No. 2 in Peoria, Ill. 
Nov. 14, 1916, and sold for 81.04. If you want any, 
send your order early. Clarence Wilson, Minier, Ill. 

IOWA SEED FOR 


GLOVER IOWA FARMERS 


Jackson County recleaned Red Clover, #11.00 per bu.s 
Jackson Co. Timothy, $2.00 per bu. New sacks 25c- 
Trout & Matthias, Maquoketa, lowa 

















Hartwick, iowa 
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Going to Crass and Saving Labor 

A South Dakota 
writes: 

“We have 820 acres of land which 
is good either for farming or grass. In 
the past I have been farming most of 
it, keeping only about forty head of 
cattle. I am now thinking of divid- 
ing the farm into thrce sixty-acre 
fields for rotation, and putting the 
rest of the land down to permanent 
ure and meadow. ‘The rotation I 


correspondent 


pas! . 
would use on the three sixty-acre 
fielis would be corn, small grain, and 


clover and timothy for hay. My idea 
is io eliminate the keeping of hired 
men, aS well as the feeding of so many 
horses. I would try to do all the plow- 
ing in the fall with a tractor, only 
keeping four brood mares to do the 
work. To utilize the pasture, I weuld 
have sixty or seventy good cows, and 
would aim to sell the calves at about 
thirteen months of age as baby bee?. 
Could one man do the work on a farm 
arranged in this way, provided he had 
the belp of two boys of schoo: age for 
the chores? Of course, I would expect 
to hire outside help for haying, har- 
vesting and corn husking. Couid I 
make as much profit on my iand if 
han‘led in this way as handled in the 
old way? The farm is one and a half 
miles from town, and would sell for 
$175 an acre.” 

This scheme is certainly worth try- 


ime out, but no one can predict in ad- 
vance as to its inaeda of success. 
In Jocalities where labor is extremely 
seavee and high, where jand is moder- 
ate in price and well adapted to pas- 
tur’, such a echeme is certainly well 
worth while considering. 


\ variety of reasons may induce 











far::ers to put a large portion of their 
Jani down to grass. In England, for 
inst;nee, sixty years ago, they farmed 
nearly as much Jand as they do 
to . Since then they have put mil- 
lions; of acres down to grass, for the 
sirole reason that American wheat 
has been able to compete more et- 
fectively’ with English wheat than 
An:-rican catile have been able to 
cou:pete with English cattle. There 
are etions in our Atiantiec and New 
En id states where the same thing 
is taking ce, Many a piece of land 
which was in wheat sixty or seventy 
ye ago, how is in pasture for dairy 
cao 


there is a constant competition be- 
tween grain crops and live stock from 


the voint of profitableness. For two 
or ‘hree years at a time, live stock 
will be more profitable than farming. 
Th the situation will be habeas 
Sometimes live stock seem to have the 
advantage most of the time for ye 
ten or even fifteen years, and vice 
versa, During. the past three or four 
years, in the corn belt, grain farming 
has had the advantage most of the 
time, altho cattle have been fairly 


profitable for most of the past year. 

On the whole, we like our corre- 
spondent’s scheme first rate. It should 
mainiain the fertility of his soil in 
splendid condition, altho we rather 
doubt if it will make him any more 
money, if as much, as when more of 
the land was farmed. We suggest that 
he consider. putting up a silo, and 
growing a considerable acreage of al- 
falfa. If he and his boys like cattle, 
the chances are that they will make 
a very fair success. With the quan- 
lity of pasture he will have, we would 
suggest holding the calves for baby 
beeves until the age of sixteen or 
eighteen months, rather than only for 
thirteen months. 





suckwheat for the Corn Belt 


An Mlinois correspondent writes: 

“Will buckwheat do well in this part 
of the country? How much should we 
seed of it per acre? When should it 
be seeded ?” 

Buckwheat 
corn belt. 


is not at home in the 
Its flowers are very sensi- 
tive to hot, dry weather, especially if 
the nichts are warm. Also, the plant 
is very sensitive to cold. In western 
New York and Pennsylvania, where 
buckwheat is most grovn in ‘the United 
States, they most commonly sow the 
crop about the last week in June. It 
comes on very rapidly, and is ready to 
harvest about the middle of Septem- 
ber. The common rate of seeding is 
about a bushel to the acre. 

ff we could be assured of a season 
like 1915, it might be ell right to plant 
buckw heat, but with conditions as they 





usually prevail, the average corn belt 
farmer is not justified in planting more 
than an acre or so of buckwheat, and 
then only as a catch crop. 





The Grange en Tuberculosis 


At the annual session of the ae ag 
Grange, held in Washington, D. C., 
November, the following resolutions bo 
tuberculosis were adopted: 

“Whereas, The presence of tubercu- 
losis in cattle is a menace to the profit 
of the breeder and the dairy farmer; 
and causes a loss to the commerce of 
the country; and, 

“Whereas, Its presence in the herd 
can, as a rule, be detected by the ap- 
plication of the tuberculin test, by men 
skilled in its use, and when adminis- 
tered under proper conditions; 

“Resolved, That the National Grange 
at this session urges breeders and 
handlers of all classes of dairy cattle 
to weed out reactors from their herds 
as a mtter of protection to their own 
financial interests, either consigning 
them to the butcher or segregating 
them in the herd, when they are of 
sufficient value to warrant such man- 
ner of handling; 

“Resolved, That the National Grange 
heartily endorses the state-accredited 
herd plan of inducing breeders volun- 
tarily to offer their herds for official 
test, and secure a certificate which 
will decredit their cattle to any state 
without re-test; 

‘Resolved, That reasonable compen- 
saticn should be allowed by federal 
and state authorities for all animals 
slaughtered in the eradication of tu- 
berculosis. This compensation should 
not be arbitrarily limited by statute, 
but should be fixed by appraisal in 
each case, or by court decis.on on proof 
of the value of the slaughtered ani- 
mals. 

“Resolved, That in order to start 
this work properly, we ask that an 
appropriation be made by the national 
government for the eradiecatiou of tu- 
bercu! in dairy cattle, this appro- 
priation to be divided on a plan some- 
what similar to the appropriation for 
good roads; or, in other words, the 
state put up an equal or greater amount 
than that received from the national 
Bi overnment, and that the owner share 

» part of tho loss.” 


losis 


Manure for Cats 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would it be advisable io give oats 
a light coat of manure as a mulch after 
seeding?” 

Cats appreciate manure, but not 
nearly so much as corn. A slight ex- 
cess cf manure will cause many varie- 
ties of oats to lodge, if the season is at 
all unusual. If the oats are seeded 
with clover, we would.consider it a 
very good practice to put on a light 
coating of manure... A ligkt mulch of 
this sort helps amazingly 
and holding a clover stand. 





Germination of Hulled Timothy 
Seed 


An Tllinois correspondent writes: 

“About one-third of our timothy seed 
has lost its shucks. Does this have any 
effect on the germination?” 

Most samples of timothy seed are 
more or less hulled. We would some- 
what prefer the seed which was very 
littie hulled, but the indications are 
that the hulling has no effect on the 


germination. Our correspondent can 
setile this matter for himself by 


counting out a hundred seeds and ger- 
minating them between two layers of 
moist blotting paper. 





Grass Seed for a Drainage Ditch 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have rented a farm, and there is 
a provision in the lease that the 
renter must work down and seed about 
one and a half miles of dredge ditch 
bank. I am to furnish the ; seed 
for seeding when it is re¢g cae: This 
ditch is eight to ten feet deen; and con- 
sequently most of the top dirt is clay. 
What kind of seed should } plant?” 

Blue grass, red top, brome grass, al- 
sike clover, white clover, and sweet 
clover should all grow fairly well along 
this ditch. If sweet clover is growing 
along the roadside in this neighbor- 
hood, we suggest that it be cut with 
@ mower when the seed is ripe, and 
that the unthreshed hay he spread 


in getting | 





thinly along the ditch bank. As other 
seed, we would suggest for each acre 
about five pounds of red top, five 
pounds. of blue grass, five pounds of 
brome grass, two pounds of alsike clo- 
ver, and two pounds of white clover. 
The best time and method of seeding 
this depends on just how the ditch 
bank is worked into shape. The easiest 
method will be to wait until late win- 
ter, and then broadcast on a honey- 
combed soil. However, it may be pos- 
sible to sow this this fall and harrow 
it in. 





Tested Seed Corn 


Don E. Fish, county agent of Henry 
county, Iowa, after a survey of 188 
farms in that county, reports that 
thirty-eight of the farmers tested their 
seed corn last year by the individual 
ear test. On these farms, the aver- 
age yield was 42.2 bushels per acre. 
Thirty-nine farmers reporced making 
a genera! test of their seed corn, but 
not an individual ear test. The aver- 
age yield on these farms was 38.1 
bushels per acre. Sixty-one farmers 
reported no testing, and on these 
farms the average yield was 32.31 
bushels per acre. Mr, Fish estimated 
that it cost the farmers who did not 
test an average of $251.75 each, rather 
a handsome price to p»y for the time 
required for making a test of seed 
corn. 





Apple Tree Borers 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

‘While. trimming my apple trees 
the other day, I found the bark about 
the base of the trees to be dead. In 
several places the bark was picked 
into. I think this was done by wood- 
peckers, which probably were after 


insects. The trouble must have been 
done last year, but I never noticed it 
before. Do borers do this kind of 
work just under the bark, or do they 
bore into the trees?” 

The flat-headed apple tree borer, 
the first year of its life, often works 
just under the bark. A beetle lays its 
errs on t) bark during May and 
June. The eggs hatch into small 





borers, which make their burro 
under the bark, 

There are three ways of combating 
borers. ‘The first way is to prevent 
the trouble by enclosing the trunk of 
the trees with heavy paper, wood 
neer or something of the sort, which 
will prevent the beetles from 
eggs on the bark. Sometimes a wash 
to 


ws just 


ye- 


or paint is applied to the bark, 
prevent the beetles from laying their 
eggs. Do not use ready-mixed paint 








laying | 


or ordinary tar, as there is a chance 
of damaging the tree more in this 
way than by allowing the borers to 
do their work. Another way of meet-_ 
ing the difficulty is to go over the 
trees very carefully every fall, cut- 
ting out the borers with a knife or 
crushing them in their burrows by | 
poking with a wire. 





City Road Tax 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“Does an incorporated city pay any 
road tax to be used outside of the 
city?” 
The Iowa law provides that when a 
epecial charter city is divided 


into | 


road districts, a tax not exceeding two | 


mills on the dollar on afl taxable prop- 


erty in such road district shall be col-- 
district road | 
and to be used only to pay the | 


lected, be sued 
fund, 
cost of cleaning, sprinkling and repair- 
ing the streets in public places in such 
districts. The same provision applies 
to cities under a commission form of 
gove ramens. 


Timothy Seed for Sale 


New home grown seed, recleaned, no weeds; sample 
free, $2.25 per bu.. sacks 30c each, Cash with order. 
NELS JORGEN! i, R.2, Box 119, Harian, lowa. 


seed. Write for samples & prices, 


ALFALFA: . JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 


Medium Hed Clover Seed Only oi)” 


Ek. VOORHEES, Blandinsvilie, Tilinots. 


to as a 

















GOOD recleaned, not Irrigated 














a ere BROS. 


Barley For Sale 


Ww ADEN eae IOWA 





produce big, pure crops. 


prices free on request. 
get seed at wholesnle, 


SEEDS 


g@uaran- | 





Our “PURITY BRANDS” are « 
Red Clover 
and Timothy, Millet, Seed Corn, See 1 Oats, 


THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY 


ON yey, 
ey SIE 


VasepeRenicapt oe x 


AINSWORTH 





Guaranteed Seed Corn 


We have the fines ent Reid's Yellow Dent, Leaming, 
and Johnson Uounty White seed corn we have grown 
housands of shipments have already 
been made, gee making & satisfied customer, 
‘Lhis Fae LY bred on our own farms, and all is pl 


in our hea plants in the fali where it_is protec’ 
all winter from frost. Hundredsof testechow agermi- 
nation of nearly 100 percent, In every case we +" 


test end, inspect, 
est and inspect. 
catalog, Free. Much wheat is dead and oy 
house corn will be ecarce. Order while the > eunply 
Jasts. All orders for the above varieties can be 
eae received. We handle no crib corn, 

“The Seed House on the Farm” 


W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS, Box J6, Mason City, Ht. 
AMLNHUEGEAEEASAUUEOAT Anse. BP nn iD 


CLOVERS 47: 


AND MOTHY 
DECIDED BARGAIN—INVESTIGATE and Save Money 
Red Clover and Timothy mixed—the standard gresee®, 

cannot be surpassed for a or pasture, Contains ee | 

clover, just right tosow. Thoroughly cleaned and sold 
on ap oproval, subject to government test. Ask for this 
mixed seed if you want our greatest bargain. Have re 
Clover, Sweet Clover, ‘Timothy and all Field and Ly 
Seeds.’ Write today for free samples and 100-p. catal 
@. A. BERRY SEED CO., BOX 404 CLARIND A, io 


GLOVER 


Medium, Mammoth, Alyske $12 bu.; Timothy $2.25 
bu.; Timothy and Alsyke mixed, 5% Alsyke, $2.25 
bu., 45 Ibs.; Rape Seed $8 cwt.; Seed Flax $3 bu. 
Also Alfalfa, Millets, Seed Grains, Etc. SEED 
CORN (Floyd County, Iowa) grown, $8 bu. Far or 
shelled. Order direct from this advertisement and 
save money. Satisfaction guaranteed, Prices sub- 
ject market changes. Grain bags to hold seed 25c. 
Samples and Price List Free. Write today. 
Hotier Seed Co., Nora Springs, lowa 

Good Seeds King, Silver King seed corn. 
Bonanza, Victory, White 


Kherson or Iowa 108 Oats, Oderbrucker Barley. Best 


95 per cent Ts have os dave in whic 
Send _ for pandecmels Lifustratod 




















Ida Co. Yellow Dent, White 








dependable varieties. Buy direet from grower and 
save money. Superior quality, reasonable prices. 
My seeds win the blue ribbons and silver cups at the 
shows, Catalog free, “0 ARE DEAL SEED FARM, 
ALLEN JOSLIN, P TOD. t. 3. Holstein owe. 
ae Now is the 
: : _Time to Buy 
tee Crop very short, 
Buy before ed- 
vance and save money. Getour special low prices an 
free samples of our pure  Jow: 1 Grown, New Crop Recleaned 
Tostod Clover and Timothy Seed, ‘Also Alfalfa, Alsi ke, 
Sweet Clover. All kinds grass seed. 100-page cats slog free, 
rr all field seeds. Save monev by writing at once, 
BERRY SEED CO Box j(i4 CLARINDA, IOWA 
Fire Dried—Gathered Early 
83.00 per bu. in the ear; shelled and graded, $2.25. 
Fieid and garden seeds, Ask for catalog. 
C. &. MALONE SEED CO,, Atlantic, lows 
Early Champion Oats 





A heavy, thin hulled oat. Early maturing. being 
ready to cut about the same time as winter wheat or 
earlier. 8c per bushel, f, o. b. Hordville, sacks 
furnished, 

e. M. HNUTSEN Hordville, Neb. 





Srebiedie Strawberries 


Send $1.00 and we will send you 100 Progressive 
E verbearing strawberry plants, (Postage prepaid.) 
rrees shrubs; free catalog, Write; something good, 
y mo WELO H NURSERY, Shenandoah, lowa 


SEED CORN 


200 bushels select K. B. Yellow Dent seed corn for 
sale. Shelled and sorted, of high yielding quali.y; 
price $2.50 per bushel, 
A. KOOL & SON, 












Cordova, towa 





SEED COR Our modern seed house is filled 

tapes the finest corn ever har. 
ee ed, Four standard varie- 
ties, $2.59 per cokes shelled, $3.00 in ear. If not 
satisfactory, will return money and pay 
freight both ways. Catalog free. “OAKLAWN 
SEKKD FARM, Box 11, Chatham, [1]. 


GOLD MEDAL SEED CORN 


perbu. in ear. Extra Select, 4 grains tested from each 
ei, 5 perbu. Silver King 63 perbu. My customers 
get the benefit of my 25 years’ experience. I grow 
and handle every bushel and ship on approval. 

Ww. BP. Ceon, Seed Corn Expert, Ames, lowa 


Kay County, Oklahoma 

Unexcelled soll, climate, schools, people. Corn, 
wheat, alfalfa, pasture lands forsale. For informua- 
tion write G. Cc. JOHNSTON, Ponca City, Okla, 


Pedigreed Grimms Alfalfa 


Hardy 5. Dak. and Mont. alfalfa. Silver King and 
Minnesota 13 seed corn Field seeds, Ask for price 
Hat. DAVIS SEED Co., St t. Pete r, Minn. 


“lowa 103” Oats | 


From smut treated seed, recleaned and free of bar- 
ley, 75c per bu. Dunham Wright, New London, lowa. 


- Pure Bred Seed Corn 


REID'S Y ELLOW DENT. Picked in a sack and 
MN Joues Broa. Bow 218° We Benton 
Jones Bros., Box 215 W., Seaton, Illinois 


Free Seed Cora varieties Northern-iliinois home 
grown, hanger dried, early and late, yellow and 
white. W.C, BRYANT, Princeton, Hlinots . 





Pure bred Reid's 
Yellow Dent, ¢2 50 














Samples and circular. Standard 





g Reid's Boone County White 
e ea =90-Day Yelle ow Dent. Ask for 
-atalog. It's Fre 


Bashtonu, ‘aiainets 


i. Z OHAI ue, 


“ 





-aper than the “che ap” | 


seed, hecause they 
alfa, Sweet Clove I 


. Mixed Alsyke 








seed | aX, Seed sat Saioples and 
Catalog free Lik a one ¢ "1000 Clu » * Ww hereby mem bers 
Box 75, GECORAH, IOWA 
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SCOURS. 


correspondent writes: 

foaled a mare 
right the 
it seemed droopy 
with its head and ears 
to pass bloody urine. 
would not suck at 
that day. It 
before it 


linols 
are which 

‘ ng. It seemed all 
but after that 


stand 


day, it 

d the evening of 
suffer considerably 

lose a number of colts around 

yst every spring with this dis- 
When one is affected with it, it 
dies. The same mare is in foal 
jack, due to foal in April. Is 
ything that I can do to ward off 
beforehand? Please tell me 
and what I can do, if 


same 


trouble is 
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A similar trouble in 
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the first 
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good disinfectant is a five 
of coal tar dip, or car- 
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tepeat the application twice 
daily until the cord shrivels, drops off, 
and no raw spot remains. To keep the 
solution from blistering the foal’s belly, 
use carbolized vaseline or unsalted lard 
around the navel before making the first 
application.” 

In spite of all precautions, some ani- 
mals will die of the disease because of 
infection before birth. Probably it is not 
worth while to take such extensive pre- 
cautions as described in the foregoing 
except on farms where serious loss has 
been experienced in previous years. It is 
well, however, to have surround- 
clean as possible at the time of 
any young animal, 


children. 


always 
ings as 
birth of 


STAGGERING EWE, 

An Towa writes: 

“IT have a ewe which 
were dizzy. She staggers around and walks 
in a circle. This is the second ewe that 
has gotten into this condition. My ewes 
are in good shape and all are heavy with 
lamb. I have been told that this is grub 
in the head.” 

Grub in the head 
the affected animals to stagger 
a circle. This trouble may be 
diagnosed in case an animal dies, by 
ing up the nostrils and discovering 
grubs. Ordinarily, grub in the head does 
not cause death, As spring comes on, 
the grubs mature and drop out of the 
nostrils preparatory to changing into the 
flies which lay eggs, that cause the 
trouble. The symptoms as described by 
our correspondent more nearly fit gid 
than grub in the head. One of the promi- 
nent symptoms of gid is the holding of 
the head in unusual positions. Very often 
the animal walks around in a circle. The 
tapeworm causing the trouble is not at 
all common in the corn belt. A sure diag- 
nosis of gid may be made by cutting open 
the skull of any animal that has died and 
examining the brain very carefully. A 
bladdery formation on the brain, similar 
in appearance to a fish bladder full of 
water, is almost a sure indication of gid. 
Gid is a very, very serious trouble, but is 
s0 rare as yet in the corn belt that we do 
not care to take the time of our readers 
in discussing it, but suggest that those 
who are particularly interested, write to 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for Circular No. 
165, of the Bureau of Anima IIndustry, on 
“Methods for the Eradication of Gid.” 


WORM REMEDY FOR HOGS. 


writes: 


correspondent 
acts as tho she 


occasionally causes 
around in 
definitely 
open- 
the 


An Iowa correspondent 
“IT would like to know a good 
remedy for my hogs. They have 
some time, and have not 


worm 
been 
wormy for done 
well.” 
There 
etary worm remedies for hogs 
can get his druggist to make up 
about fifty grains of calomel 
eighty grains of santonin. Of the 
give about twelve grains for each 
pounds of live weight, givine it 
thin slop, the first thing in 
morning, on an empty stomach, It is 
our observation that the worms generally 
begin to appear the following day. During 
this winter, we have bought enough « 
mel and santonin to 1,000 
hog flesh for about $1.25, at regular 
drug store 


are a number of excellent propri- 
Our corre- 
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a mixture of 
and 
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PARTIAL PARALYSIS IN HOGS. 
correspondent writes: 

“My hogs get so lame in their hind- 
quarters that they can’t get up. Some 
seem to be lame in the back, while others 
have the trouble in the hips. Two of 
them have died, I am feeding these hogs 
oats and oil meal. They have free 
They are brood sows 
weighing about 250 pounds each.” 

We have answered this question hun- 
dreds of times. Below we republish the 
best information we have along this line: 

Hogs of nearly all sizes and ages are 
liable to partial paralysis. Suckling sows 
seem to be especially predisposed to this 
trouble. 

Many causes act to 
paralysis. Sometimes it comes as a re- 
sult of injury to the back. When a large 
number of hogs are kept together, and 
the pile up to keep warm, there is a 
that some of them may get their 
backs hurt and develop partial paralysis. 
It is claimed that in some cases very fat 
will develop the trouble because of 
pressure of the fat on the spinal 
cord. The commonest cause is eating a 
ration lacking in bone and muscle-build- 
materials. Certain diseases or para- 
eause partial paralysis. 

There is no universal cure for 
trouble. The first thing to do in most 
cases is to add tankage, milk, oil meal, or 
a similar bone and muscle-building ma- 
terial to the ration. Our correspondent, 
however, is feeding an excellent ration. 
After it is certain that the ration fur- 
nishes plenty of bone and muscle-build- 
ing material, we suggest dosing with nux 
vomica,. This is a nerve stimulant that 
oftentimes puts hogs afiected in this way 


An Iowa 


corn, 
access to salt. 


bring on partial 


chance 


hogs 


the 


ing 
sites may 
this 


feet long enough so that they 
may be fattened and sold. A good dose 
for a 200-pound hog is three drops of 
fluid extract of nux vomica, fifteen grains 
of phosphate of lime, and a tablespoonful 
of cod liver oil. Give this twice a day, 
mixed with the feed, continuing for a 
week or two if necessary. Do not keep 
animals which have been affected in this 
way for breeding purposes, for the trouble 
is likely to come on again, and, moreover, 
it seems to be inherited to a certain 
extent. 

In some cases, the trouble mey be cured 
by dosing with Fowler’s solution of ar- 
senic, at the rate of five drops per 150 
pounds of live weight, mixed with a thin 
slop and given twice daily. It is often 
good to apply a stimulating liniment to 
the back, such as may be made by 
ing equal parts of ammonia water and 
linseed oil, or seven parts of turpentine 
to one part of croton oil. 


on their 


A NEW THEORY CONCERNING 
AZOTURIA. 


Most of us have seen horses go down 
with azoturia. <A horse has been resting 
in the barn for a few days, and has been 
receiving a full feed. When he is-brought 
out of the barn, he apparently feels fine, 
and starts off with great ambition. After 
he has gone a short distance, he hesitates, 
apparently feels pain in the abdomen, be- 
gins to breathe rapidly and sweat. 

There have been many theories to ex- 
plain azoturia, but none of them very 
satisfactory. In a recent issue of the 
American Journal of Veterinary Medicine, 
the theory is advanced that azoturia cor- 
responds in a very severe way with what 
happens when we sit for a lorg time in 
one position and a foot or arm “goes to 
sleep.” By rest and high feeding, fol- 
lowed by a little preliminary exercise, 
the nervous system and heart are keyed 
up to the point where they stimulate a 
blood flow more rapid than the blood 
vessels are able to take care of. On the 
basis of this theory, the most important 
thing to do is to give the horse absolute 
rest as soon as the first symptoms of 
trouble come on, Or, to avoid azoturia 
after a horse has been resting in the barn 
for a few days, on a full ration, give the 
animal very mild exercise, then rest for 
half an hour, and then put him to work. 
In severe cases, after a horse has gone 
down, dosing with oxalic acid at the rate 
of four grains every hour until seven or 
eight doses have been given, is suggested. 
Hlowever, the point we wish to bring out 
desirability of giving absolute rest 
at the very approach of serious symptoms. 
If the animal down, a competent 
veterinarian should be called in at once. 


is the 
foes 


EYE TROUBLE IN EWES. 


correspondent writes: 

which lambed recently 
get weak eyes, There appears 
white sctim over their eyes, and 
the water runs over their cheeks, 
and their mouths getting sore. [ 
blamed the eye-water for this trouble. 
At first only one ewe was affected, but 
now four of them have the eyes and 
mouths. Is the trouble contagious? I 
have been using boracie acid in powder 
form in their eyes every other day, and 
it seems to do good. What is the cause 
of this trouble, and how shall I treat it?’’ 

The veterinarian of the Indiana experi- 
ment station gives the following descrip- 
tion of enzootic ophthalmia, which we 
believe to be the trouble which is affect- 
ing our correspondent’s ewes: 

“At first the cyes are closed, and there 
is an abundant secretion of tears. ‘This 
is followed by a heavy, pus-like secre- 
tion. The lids are inflamed, red and 
swollen, the cornea opaque and _ thick- 
ened, Ulcers may form on the cornea 
and the eyeball become milky-white and 
hard, Usually at the beginning of the 
disease the body temperature is elevated 
and there is a partial or complete 
appetite. When properly treated, but few 
of the sheep go blind, and recovery occurs 
in a short time.” 

He gives directions for 
follows: 

“Tt is best to 
the healthy 


An Towa 

“My ewes 
begun to 
to be a 


have 


down 


sore 


from 
sheep 


separate the sick 
sheep. The affected 
should be given cool, dark quarters and 
the eyes cleaned daily by bathing them 
with warm water, Following this, calo- 
mel and boric acid of equal parts 
weight should be blown directly into the 
eyes with a powder. blower. If a large 
number in the flock are affected, and 
suitable quarters can not be provided, 
treatment with the powder alone is fol- 
lowed by good results.’ 


EXPERIENCE WITH BARBED WIRE 
CUT. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

[ noticed in a recent issue where an 
Towa correspondent asks for a good lotion 
for barbed wire cuts; so I thought I would 
give him my experience. I had a mare 
cut in the front leg, just below the breast. 
The cut was clear to the bone, and there 
was a piece of flesh that was just hang- 
ing. All T used on her was just common 
granulated sugar, and after I put the su- 
gar on, I covered it with air-slaked lime, 





mix-~ 


loss of | 


treatment as | 


by | 


Of course, I first washed it thoroly with 
carbolic acid and water, night and morn. 
ing. It healed up and dia not leave much 
of a scar. When she was first cut, J 
would have sold her for $5, and, as it only 
cost 50 cents to cure her, I am glad that 
I did not sell her, as I can sell her now 
for $125 any day. 
EDWARD A. FINNEY, 
Towa. 








Blacklegoids 


NO DOSE TO MEASURE. 
NO LIQUID TO SPILL, 
NO STRING TO ROT. 


BLACKLEGOIDS 2re smal! pills. Each 
pill is an accurate dose of blackleg vaccine. 


BLACKLEGOIDS are easily adminis- 
tered—simply inject them under the skin 
with a vaccine injector. 


TAKE NO CHANCES. 


Don’t wait until your calves become In- 
fected. This means certain loss—there is 
no cure for blackleg. Vaccinate now— 
before the deadly disease shows itself, 


THE COST IS SMALL. 


BLACKLEGOIDS are economical. The 
expense is trifling compared with the loss 
you are liable to sustain if you do not use 
them. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR VETERINARIAN 
OR DRUGGIST. 


Write for free booklets on Blackleg, 
with full information about Blacklegoids. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dept. Animal industry. DETROIT, MICH. 


Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully treated each year with 


° 9 e 
Fleming’s Fistoform 
Noexperience necessary; easy and sim 
ple; just alittle attention every fifth day. ¥ 
Price $2 a Bottle 
Your money refunded if it fails, no mat- 
ter how old the case or how unsatisfac 
tory other treatment may have been. 
Write fora free copy of 
iY VEST -POCiZET 
“TERINARY ADVISER 
which = op li value for nereatentteive 4 
5 von diseases of horses and cattle. 192 payes, 
illustrations, bound in leatherette covers. 
FLEMING BROUS., Chemists 
211 Union Stoo k Yards, Chicago, Mil. 





that make a <n Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or Swellings. Noblister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco 
nomical—only a few drops required at an ap- 
plication. $2 per bottle delivered. Book 3 M free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, 
Swollen Veins and Ulcers.$1 and $2 a bottle at 
dealers or delivered. Book ‘‘Evidence’’ free. 
W. Fe F. YOUNG, P.D. Fey 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


L TED 
BLACK ee ae 





Low-priced, 


fresh. reliable; my E 
preferred by QI : 
western Aas : 

men, because they 23 
protect where other Y 


vaccines fall. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 

10-dose pkg. Blackleg Pills, $1.00 

50-dose pkg. Blackleg Pills, $4.00 

Use any injector, but Cutter’s stmplest and strongest. 
The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
years of specializing in VAC CINES AND SERUMS 
ONLY. INSIST ON CUTTER'S, If unobtainable, 
order direct 


The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, Ill. 
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Canada Offers 
(60 Acres Land 
Free to Farm Hands 


Bonus of Western Canada 
Land to Men Who Assist 
in Maintaining Needed 

Grain Production. 


The Demand for Farm Labor in Canada is 
Great. As an inducement to secure the neces- 
sary help atonce, Canada will give one hundred 
and sixty acres of land free as a homestead and 
allow the time of the farm laborer, who has 
filed on the land to apply as residence duties, 
the same as if he actuality had lived on it. 
Another special concession is the reduction of 
one year in the time to complete duties. Two 
years instead of three as heretofore but only 
to men working on the farms for at least six 
months in 1917. This appeal for farm help is 
inno way connected with enlistment for mili- 
tary service but solely to increase agricultural, 
output. A wonderful opportunity to secure a 
farm and draw good wages at the same time. 
Canadian Government will pay all fare over 
one cent per mile from St. Paul and Duluth to 
Canadian destinations. Information as to low 
railway rates may be had on application to 

FRANK H. HEWITT, 
202 W. Sth St., Des Moines, lowa. 
Ww. V. BENNETT, 
Room 200, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. GARRETT, 
$11 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Canadian Government Agents. 








ATCHEE NORTH CO 
WASHINGTON 
Great Northern Railway has just issued two beautifully 
flustrated descriptive bulletins. One describes opportuns 
{ties in irrigated lands in West Okanogan Valley at the 
foot of the beautiful Cascade Mountains—fruit-growing 
anddiversified farmigg paradise. Three crops of alfalfa 
first year after planting. One-third of entire new Ifrri- 
guied area settled in past year. % 
Investigate the Profits Made 
fo Wenatchee North Country. This year’s fruit cro 
amazing. Alfalfa—corn—a great stock- 
Small tracts mean big profits. 
. Be eure to rea 
ena Country Booklet. Either or 
both books about Washington's garden spots 
mailed on request. Write me personally. 
E. oss: Genera! immigration 


jent 
Dep’ Great Northern Raliway, St. Paul 








Cann Hele 
FARMS 


‘). Splendid investments. Straus 
Quality Farms in ; Wee 
N. E. Indiana, South- 
Minnesota and 
Rich farm- 
ing country. Bumper crops 
corn, wheat, oats, etc. All 
farms well improved, settled 
-ommunities, excellent roads, 
6chools and market facilities, 
Send for FREE copy 
Latest Straus Red Book, 
The Farm Buyer’s Guide. 
THE STRAUS BROS. CO. 
18 Straus Bldg., Ligonier, Ind. 


Ohio, 
ern Ontario, 


North Dakota. 





North Dakota Lands 


North Dakota in all essentials; soil, climate, 
crops, people, is a second Iowa. Because of heat,wet 
and rust the 1916 grain crop of North Dakota was 
shori—yet Government reports show $167,544,000 or 
$253 per average farmer. In last seven years aver- 
age farmer in North Dakota produced $1975 worth of 
tops; in south Dakota, $1639; Iowa, $1631; Illinois, 
$437; Minnesota, #396; Wisconsin, $901. Now is time 
get North Dakuta land, while price is low. No 
mmission tous. Great opportunities open. Write 
for our direct dealing plan, booklets, maps,etc. J.8. 
MURPHY, Immigration Agent, Soo Line Rallway, 
1% Soo Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


YOUR CHANCE IS IN CANADA 
Rich lands and business opportunities offer you in- 
dependence. Farm lands, 811 to €30 acre; irrigated 
lands, 835 to $50. Twenty years to pay; $2,000 loan In 
Improvements, or ready made farms. Loan of live 
kK. Taxes average under twenty cents an acre; 
00 taxes on improvements, personal property, or live 
Good markets, churches, schools, roads, tele- 
Excellent climate—crops and live stock 
rove it. Special homeseekers’ fare certificates. 
tite for free booklets. ALLEN CAMERON, Gen- 
i Superintendent Land Branch, Canadian Pacific 
¥., 283 Ninth-Avy., Calgary, Alberta. 


ONTAWA The Judith Basin 


offers exceptional opportunities to the 
farmer, stockman and investor. Sure crops by ordinary farming 
methods. Harvest every year—not once in awhile. No irrigation, 
splendid climate, excellent water, good markets. You can do bet- 
ter in the Judith Basin. Buy direct from the owners. Prices lowest; 
forms easiest. Free information and prices sent on request. 


leress r 
it THE COOK-REYNOLDS C0., Box E1405, Lewiston, Montana 


You'll Be Old Some Day 


an you looking ahead? You will want a Bank Ae- 
eon then The sure way to provide for this is to 
coat iit an AITKIN COUNTY Dairy Farm. It will 

me if you act right away. Write for maps 
Rata. ARNOLD, Land Agent, Rock Island 
—*Y: 158 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


AS™4ALL farm in California will make you 
and ove money with less work. You will live longer 
: ester. Delightful climate, rich soll, low prices, 
toads rms, sure profits, hospitable neighbors, good 
Vall ' schools and churches. Write for San Joaquin 
al 














triai 2, /lust’d folders, free. C. L. Seagraves, Indus- 
Com’r, A.T. & 8. F. Ky., 1958 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 





LEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address rust be signed 
to all inquirfes, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 

















TRESPASSING BULL. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: . 

*‘T have some pure-bred Hereford cattle 
on my place, and keep my bull tied up 
tight. A neighbor has another kind of 
stock, and he allows his bull to run at 
large. Has he a right to let his. bull run 
ig this way? What kind of fences are we 
supposed to keep up? His bull got over 
into my place and bred one of my heifers. 
What damage am I entitled to?’ 

Under the Iowa law, stallions, jacks, 
bulls, boars and bucks must be restrained 
by their owners. Any person may take 
possession of any such animal running at 
large, and give notice to any constable 
in the county where taken, and the con- 
stable may sell the animal at public auc- 
tion to the highest bidder for cash, having 
given ten days’ notice of the time and 
place of the sale by posting the notice 
in three different public places in the 
township in which the animal was found 
at large. Out of the proceeds of the 
sale, the constable shall pay all costs and 
any damage done by such animal, and 
pay the remainder into the treasury for 
the use of the county. The owner may 
recover the amount paid the county trea- 
surer by proving title to the animal with- 
in tlelve months. If the owner, on or 
before the day of sale, pays the costs 
made up to that time, and all damages, 
the constable shall turn the animal over 
to him. 

The courts have held that the owner of 
a bull, who turns him loose in his own 
field with knowledge or notice that the 
partition fence is insufficient to restrain 
him, can not complain if the animal is 
taken up by the adjoining owner as if he 
were running at large. The court has held 
further that-anyone who has taken up a 
bull is not required to make himself whole 
by taking up the animal, but may sue and 
recover from the owner any damage he 
has suffered. This ruling-is good with- 
out regard to the sufficiency of the par- 


tition fence thru which the animal has 
escaped. 
The damage which may be recovered 


when a bull trespasses on another’s land 
and serves his cows is measured by the 
difference in value of the cow before she 
met the bull and afterward. For example, 
in the case of a scrub bull or a bull of 
some other breed serving a pure-bred cow, 
the owner of the cow would be entitled to 
damages measured by the difference in 
the value of the cow before and after she 
met this bull. 


WIDOW’S RIGHTS IN REAL ESTATE 
IN KANSAS. 

An Illinois subseriber writes: 

“Will you tell me what a widow’s share 
would be in the homestead in Kansas, 
also the share of each child of the mar- 
riage?” 

The homestead, the acreage being limit- 
ed to a quarter section, becomes the prop- 
erty of the widow and the children, if 
there be any of the latter. If there is a 
greater acreage than that permitted, and 
the land adjoins the quarter section, the 
widow may select the land she desires 
for the purposes of a horOStead. If there 
are no children, the homestead will go to 
the widow. If the widow remarry, one- 
half of the homestead will go to the 
widow, the other half to the children, but 
the homestead is not. subject to partition 
until all the children are of age. Each 
child will have an equal share in the 
children’s portion. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT 
IN KANSAS—TRACTORS. 

A Kansas subscriber writes: 

“(1) Has the state of Kansas a work- 
men’s compensation law, and, if so, are 
farmers included within its provisions? 
(2) May a farmer having a married man 
in his employ, who lives in a tenant house 
on the ranch and boards the help, dis- 
charge him without giving him thirty 
days’ notice or any notice at all? (3) 
Would I be liable for accidents to rigs 
and teams due to frightening them while 
driving my tractor? (4) What is the law 
with reference to planking bridges and 
culverts?” 

(1) Kansas has a workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, but agricultural pursuits are ex- 
empted from its provisions. 

(2) This would depend upon the nature 
of the contract originally entered into. 

(3) The law requires that drivers of 
tractors shall, upon meeting vehicles that 
are drawn by teams, shut off steam and 
turn to the right, remaining standing un- 
til the vehicle is one hundred yards away. 
The fine for infraction of this law is from 


| 











wages. Steady employment. 
Comfortable homes. 


the war. 


FRANK H. HEWITT 
202 W. Sth St., Des Moines, lowa 





Farm Hands Wanted 


Western Canada Farmers Require 50,000 
American Farm Laborers AT ONCE 


Urgent demand sent out for farm help by the Government of Canada, 
Low railway fares. 

0 compulsory military service. 
United States are absolutely guaranteed against conscription. 
ment is to secure farm help to replace Canadian farmers who have enlisted for 


A splendid opportunity for the young man to investigate Western Canada’s 
agricultural offerings, and to do so at no expense. 
Only those accustomed to farming need apply. 


For particulars as to railway rates and districts where labor fs required, 
or other information regarding Western Canada, apply to 


W. V. BENNETT 
Room 4, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
Authorized Canadian Government Agents 


Good 
Pleasant surroundings. 
Farm hands from the 
This advertise- 


R. A. GARRETT 
311 Jackson St., St. Panl, Minn, 











OWN A FARM—DON’T PAY RENT 


I have a few good, improved Iowa farms to be sold for 85.00 an acre down and $5.00 an acre per year until 


paid for. 


These farms range in price from $100 to $200 an acre. 


Possession next year. Here’s a chance to 


pay fora farm with your rent. If interested, write for description and terms, as these will go quick. 


Cc..W. SCHOUBOE, 


Box 46, 


Des Moines, Iowa 





$5 to $200, and the burden would be upon 
the driver of the tractor to show that he 
had exercised reasonable care, if an acci- 
dent resulted from his failure to observe 
the law, if suit were brought ‘against him 
by an injured person. 

(5) When crossing bridges, drivers of 


tractors exceeding one ton in weight are | 
required to lay planks not less than one | 


foot wide and three inches thick, and of 
sufficient length, depending, of course, 
upon the length of the bridge. 


DOGS RUNNING AT LARGE. 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“(1) Does the law of Illinois permit 
people to keep dogs that spend most of 
their time running around the country? 
(2) Has a man the right to shoot a dog 
that runs out at every team that goes 
by, and follows it down the road for forty 
rods?”’ 

In Illinois, cities and towns are invest- 
ed with the right to prohibit dogs run- 
ning at large, but there seems to be no 
statute regarding the matter as it affects 
country districts. The mere fact that a 
dog runs out and follows a team would 
not warrant the owner of the team shoot- 
ing him. He would be justified in doing 
so only if the dog endangered, by his at- 
tack, his safety or property. If the dog 
caused mjury to any person, and the 
owner knew of his ferocious nature, such 
owner would be liable for the injury 
caused. 











IN BOOK FORM 
The Sleepy-Time Stories 


Toe ae 
By THOKNTON W. BuRGxEss 


The delightful children’s stories which are 
being published now in Wallaces’ Farmer can be 
obtained in book form, well printed and Illus- 
trated and cloth bound. here are over 200 
pages in each volume. No more suitable present 
can be found for young folks, 

Ne. 1. Old Mother West Wind 

No. 2, Mother West Wind’s Children 

No. 3. Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends 

No. 4. Mother West Wind’s Neighbors 
(No. 1 is now being published,) 

These charming animal stories are suitable for 
reading to children of all ages. Even the four- 
year-olds are fascinated by the wonderfu! adven- 
tures of the little animal friends of Old Mother 
Nature. 

Price $1.00 Per Volume, Postpaid 


Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 














We Have for Quick Sale 


SEVERAL GOOD INDIANA FARMS 


That we will sell at bargain prices to the right parties 
on easy terms to actual farmers. No land agent’s 
commissions. If you are looking for a good farm 
home, write us for information. NEW WASHING- 
TON STATE BANK, New Washington, Ind. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI LANDS 
Mr. Homeseeker or Investor: Ifyou want 
the best of farm lands, in the best section of the 
United States, and at reasonable prices, write for de- 
scriptive literature of the rich drained lands where 
crop failures are unknown. No trades considered. 
F. Ss. BICK, Oran, Missouri 


160 Acres Rich Minnesota Land 


Without any down payment for 10 years; interest 
payable annually, 6%. Write 

MRS. L. MARSHALL, 
1422 W. 10th St., Des Moines, lowa 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND 80., Willmar, Minnesota 
500 Improved Southern Minnesota Farms 


forsale. Corn belt. Write for list. 
GEORGE ATCHISON LAND CO., Mankato, Minn. 

















For Sale inthe Great Dairy 
Empire of Wisconsin 


A 40-acre farm home with a cozy, comfortable 
house; two acres cleared and plowed; a cow, two 
pigs and twelve chickens included for $1400, Pay 
$250 down and nothing further for three years. 

Wich a lot of help, service and kindly interest not 
in a contract. 

With the family protection contract that we cancel 
all payments and deed the farm to your wife free of 
all debt If you die. 

In the famous Eagle River summer resort country 
where the summer tourist comes to your very door 
to pay city prices for country products, 

Write for the "Sanborn Easy Ways.” 

SANBORN ‘COMPANY 


BDopt. BD, Eagle River, Wis. 


Profit Making Farms 


Southern Farm Locations, give highest returns tn 
staple or special crops. Goverament investigations 
show beef and pork are made at less cost than else- 
where. Soils, long growing seasons (2 and 8 crops 
annually), low cost lands, great variety of grasses, 
forage and other crops and markets make the South 
best region for farmers. Let us send you information 
showing this fact. M. V. Richards, Commissioner, 
Room 100, Southern Ry. System, Washington, D. C. 


Montana fess: 


THE MONTANA 

STOCK RANCHES 
of J. B. Long & Co. are now being sub-divided and 
sold at retail, 20,000 acres in the FAMOUS JUDITH BASIN. 
In tracts of from 80 to 5,000 acres. BUY DIRECT FROM THE 
OWNERS, Save agents’ commissions. Prices lowest. 
Terms easiest. For full particulars and price iiste, 
write J. B. LONG & CO., Box 143-D, Great 
Falls, Montana. 















subscription 

ou are think- 

farm land, simply write 
Ks fasl me Lando! 


e. 
‘OR, LANDOLOGY 


WISCONSIN LANDS 


Get a farm home in rich corn and clover belt 
of Northwestern Wisconsin along the new Soo Line, 
50 miles St, Paul-Minneapolls. Land seekers all say, 
“T oaw nothing better.”” You'll like this wonderfully 
prosperous stock and dairy region, too. Rich solls, 
hardwood timber, plenty rainfall, healthful clf- 
mate, beautiful lakes, fine schools; creameries every- 
where. ¢15 peracreandup. Map and list free. 
BAKER, N-83, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 


MINNESOTA FARM BARGAINS 


FINE CORN LAND FARMS FOR SALE 
Write for our bargain Het 
A. H. BROWN & CO., Willmar, Minn. 


For Fine Farm Lands 











AT LOW 
PRICES 


| and easy terms, in Wisconsin's Greatest Dairy Dis 


trict. Send for free land list of 50 choice farm 
bargains, maps and panoramic views of this country. 
Graham's Land Office, Marshfield, Wisconsin 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Mina. 
HARDWOOD Cut-over land, silt loam, clay 


subsoil; not sandy nor gravelly. 
Close to towhs; good roads; in the heart of the dairy 
country. You deal direct with the owners. Ne 
agents and no commissions. Easy terms. Write for 
map and booklet 5. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
CO., Land Dept., Stanley, Wis. 


Wyoming 334 Acre imp. Farm 


in Laramie County, 5 miles from Burns, U. P. Ry.. 
rural route, telephone line, school on place; 4-room 
house, cellar, barn, too] house, hen house, well, wind- 
mil] and tank. 200 acres cultivated, 40 acres now 
in wheat. All tillable. $27.50 acre, easy terms. 


BURNS REALTY CO., Barns, Wyoming 


7 
Free List of Dairy Farms, 
stock, corn, and grain raising. Central Wisconsin, 
greatest dairy land in America. Write today. Large 
or smal! farms on easy terms. 
Marshfield, Wis. 

















AC) ACRE MONTANA HOMESTEADS 
—New law. Circular free. HOMESTEAD- 
ERS INFORMATION BUBEAU 26, Boulder, Mont. 





A. KLEINHEINZ & SON, 
x ’ Blue Earth and Waseca Co., 
FOR SA LE Minnesota farms on easy 


terms. A. H. Shroeder, Mankato, Minnesota. 
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(THE PATROL OF THE 
SUN DANCE TRAIL 


By RALPH CONNOR 


Author of "The Sky Pilot, “*The Doctor,” **” The Man From Glengarry,” Etc. 
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CHAPTER XVIII—AN OUTLAW, BUT 

A MAN. 
The brought by the Indian lad 
changed for Cameron all his plans. This 
cattle raid was evidently a part of and 
preparation for the bigger thing, a gener- 
al uprising and war of extermination on 
the part of the Indians. From his recent 
visit to the reserves, he was convinced 
that the loyalty of even the great chiefs 
was becoming somewhat brittle, and would 
not bear any sudden strain put upon it. 
A successful raid of cattle such as was 
being proposed, escaping the notice of the 
police, or in the teeth of the police, would 
have a disastrous effect upon the pres- 
tige of the whole force, already shaken 
by the Duck Lake reverse. The effect of 
that skirmish was beyond belief. The 
victory of the half-breeds was exagger- 
ated in the wildest degree. Cameron must 
act, and act quickly. His home and his 
family, and those of his neighbors, were 
in danger of the most horrible fate that 
could befall any human being. If the cat- 
tle raid were carried thru by the Piegan 
Indians, its sweep would certainly include 
the Big Horn ranch, and there was every 
likelihood that his home might be de- 
stroyed, for he was an object of special 
hatred to Eagle Feather and to Little 
Thunder; and if Copperhead were in the 
business, he had even greater cause for 
anxiety. 

But what was to be done? The Indian 
boy had taken three days to bring the 
news. It would take a day and a night of 
hard riding to reach his home. Quickly he 
made his plans. He passed into the hotel, 
found the room of Billy the hostler, and 
roused him up. 

‘Billy,”” He said, “get my horse out 
quick, and hitch him up to the post where 
I can get him. And Billy, if you love 
me,” he implored, “be quick!” 

Billy sprang from his bed. 

“Don't know what's eatin’ you, boss,” 
he said, “but quick’s the word,” 

In another minute, Cameron was pound- 
ing at Doctor Martin's door upstairs. Hap- 
pily, the doctor was in, 

“Martin, old man,” cried Cameron, grip- 
ping him hard by the shoulder. ‘‘Wake up 
and listen hard! That Indian boy you and 
Mandy pulled thru hes just come all the 
way from the Piegan reserve to tell me 
of a proposed cattle raid and a possible 
uprising of the Piegans in that south 
country. The cattle raid is coming on at 
once. The uprising depends upon news 
from the Crees. Listen! I have promised 
Superintendent Strong to spend the next 
two days recruiting for his new troop. 
Explain to him why I can not do this. He 
will understand. Then ride like blazes 
to Macleod and tell the inspector all that 
I have told you, and get him to send what 
men he can spare along with you. You 
can't get a man here. The raid starts 
from the Piegan reserve. It will likely 
finish where the old Porcupine trail joins 
the Sun Dance—at least, so I judge. Ride 
by the ranch and get some of them there 


news 


to show you the shortest trail. Both 
Mandy and Moira know it well.” 

“Hold on, Cameron! Let me get this 
clear,’ cried the doctor, holding him fast 
by the arm. “Two things I have gath- 
ered,’” said the doctor, speaking rapidly, 
“first, a cattle raid, then a general up- 
rising, the uprising dependent upon the 


news from the north. You want to block 
the cattle raid? Is that right?” 


“Right,”” said Cameron. 
“Then you want me to settle with Su- 
perintendent Strong, ride to Macleod for 


men, then by your ranch, and have them 
show me the shortest trail to the junction 
of the Porcupine and the Sun Dance?” 
“You are right, Martin, old boy. It is a 
great thing to have a head like yours. 1 
shall meet somewhere at that point. 
i nave been thinking this thing over, and 
I believe they mean to make pemmican 
in preparation for their uprising, and if so 


you 


they will make it somewhere on. the Sun 
Dance trail. Now | am off. Let me go, 
Martin.” 

“Tell me your own movements now.” 


“First the ranch,” 
straight for the Sun 

“All right, old boy. 
luck!" 

Cameron found Billy waiting 
ger at the door of the hotel. 

“Thank you, Billy,” he said, fumbling in 


said Cameron. ““Then 
Dance.”’ 
Bye-bye, and good 


with Gin- 


his pocket. “Hang it, I can’t find my 
purse.”’ 
“You go hang yourself!” said Billy. 


‘‘Never mind your purse.” 
“All right, then,” said Cameron, giving 


him his hand. “Good-bye. You are a 


trump, Billy.””. He caught Ginger by the 
mane and threw himself on the saddle. 
“Now, then, Ginger, you must not fail 





me this trip, if it is your last. A hundred 
and twenty miles, old boy, and you are 
none too fresh, either. But, Ginger, we 
must beat them this time, A hundred 
and twenty miles to the Big Horn, and 
twenty miles farther to the Sun Dance, 
that makes a hundred and forty, Ginger, 
and you are just in from a hard two days’ 
ride, Steady, boy! Not too hard at the 
first.”” For Ginger was showing signs of 
eagerness beyond his wont. ‘At all costs 
this raid must be stopped,’ continued 
Cameron, speaking, after his manner, to 
his horse, ‘‘not for the sake of a few cat- 
tle—we could all stand that loss—but to 
balk at its beginning this scheme of old 
Copperhead's, for I believe in my soul he 
is at the bottom of it. Steady, old boy! 
We need every minute, but we can not 
afford to, make any miscalculations. The 
last quarter of an hour is likely to be the 
worst.” 

fo on they went thru the starry night. 
Steadily Ginger pounded the trail, knock- 
ing off the miles hour after hour. There 
was no pause for rest nor for food. A few 
mouthfuls of water in the fording of a 
running stream, a pause to recover breath 
before plunging into an icy river, or on 
the taking of a steep coulee side, but no 
more. Hour after hour they pressed for- 
ward toward the Big Horn ranch. The 
night passed into morning and the morn- 
ing into the day, but still they pressed 
the trail. 

Toward the close of the day, Cameron 
found himself within an hour’s ride of his 
own ranch, with Ginger showing every 
sign of leg weariness and almost of col- 
lapse. 

“Good old chap!” cried Camberon, lean- 
ing over him and patting his neck. ‘‘We 
must make it. We can not let up, you 
know. Stick to it, old boy, a little while 
longer.”’ 

A little snort and a little extra spurt of 
speed was the gallant Ginger’s reply, but 
soon he was forced to sink back again in- 
to his stumbling stride. 

“One hour more, Ginger, that is all—one 


- hour only.” 


As he spoke, he leaped from his saddle, 
to ease his horse in climbing a long and 
Jofty hill. As he surmounted the hill, he 
stopped and swiftly backed his horse down 
the hill. Upon the distant sky-line, his 
eye had detected what he judged to bea 
horseman. His horse safely disposed of, 
he once more crawled to the top of the 
hill. 

“An Indian, by Jove! 
der if he has seen me, 

Carefully his eye swept the intervening 


" he cried. “I won- 


valley and the hillside beyond, but only 
this solitary figure could he see. As his 
eye rested on him, the Indian began to 
move toward the west. Cameron lay 
watching him for some minutes. From 
his movements, it was evident that the 
indian’s pace was being determined by 


someone on the other side of the hill, for 
he advanced now swiftly, now slowly. At 
times he halted and turned back upon his 
track, then went forward again, 

“What the deuce is he doing?” 
Cameron to himself. ‘“‘By Jove! 1 
got it! The drive is begun. I am 
late.’’ 

Swiftly he considere®’’~<e whole situa- 
tion. He was too late now to be of any 
service at his ranch. The raid had already 


said 
have 
too 


swept past it. He wrung his hands in 
agony to think of what might have hap- 
pened. He was torn with anxiety for his 


family—and yet here was the raid passing 
onward before his eyes. One hour would 
bring him to the ranch, but if this were 
the outside edge of the big cattle raid, the 
loss of an hour would mean the loss of 
every thing. 

“What shall IT do? 
he groaned aloud, 

With his eyes still upon the Indian, he 
forced himself to think more quietly. The 
secrecy with which the raid was planned 
made it altogether likely that the homes 
of the settlers would not at this time be 
interfered with. This consideration finally 
determined him. At all costs, he must do 
what .he could to head off the raid, or to 
break the herd in some way. But that 
meant in the first place a ride of twenty 
or twenty-five miles over rough country. 
Could Ginger do it?” 

He crawled back to his horse, and found 
him with his head close to the ground, 
and trembling in every limb. 

“If he goes this twenty miles,” he said, 
“he will go no more. But it looks like our 
only hope, old boy. We must make for 
our old beat, the Sun Dance trail.” 

He mounted his horse and set-off to- 


What shall I do?” 


ward the west, taking care never to ap- 
and riding as 
footing of the 
At short 


pear above the sky-line, 
rapidly as the uncertain 
untrodden prairie would allow. 
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It Took Courage! 


N THE face of rising material costs and in- 
creasing competition from cheaper unknown brands, 
—we have resolutely stuck to the same high stand- 
ard of quality that has distinguished ‘‘Minnesota 

Paints” and ‘“‘Minnesota Linseed Oil” as the ‘Two Best 


Since 1870.” 


Reckon what this means to you! 


You paint your buildings mainly to protect them 
against decay and the elements—don’t you? Then, 
mark you this—the scientific combination of Pure Lin- 
seed Oil, Carbonate of Lead and Oxide of Zinc—such as 
used in 


Minnesota Paints 


—will offer greater resistance to decay and weather, will wear long- 
er and retain its color tone better than any other combination of 


—— and liquids. 


Many years’ ex 


rience has proven that. 


t’s as unprofitable to use poor paint as it is to plant poor seed. 


Furthermore, a gallon of “Minnesota Paint” will cover more 
square yards than a gallon of poor paint—cover it with a thin, 
tough, elastic, protective, durable film that is firmly rooted to the 


wood surface by the remarkable penetrative 


wer of Pure Linseed 


Oii—and after years of service leaves a surface fit for repainting. 
So “Minnesota Paints” really cost no more, usually less, by the 


job, than poor paint. 


Be sure that the “Minnesota” trademark, as shown in this ad, 


fs on the can. 


That is our assurance of the quality inside the can 


—of full paint value for every dollar you invest. 


Refinish Your Auto 


make it look as bright and 
smart as when new. You can 


do it easily and at small expense with Minnesota Automobile Fin- 
ishes,—even the top, whether leather, rubber or pantasote, can be 
renewed and made leak-proof with Minnesota Auto Top Dressing. 


*‘A special Minnesota Paint for every paintable surface.” 
FREE—4 valuable and helpful book of painting 


information. 


Write for your copy today. 


The Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co., 


1115 Third St. So., 





Minneapolis, Minn, 





intervals he would dismount and crawl 
to the top of the hill, in order to keep in 
touch with the Indian, who was heading 
in pretty much the same direction as 
himself. <A little farther on, his screen- 
ing hill began to flatten itself out, and 
finally it ran down into a wide valley 
which crossed his direction at right angles. 
He made his horse lie down, still in the 
shelter of the hill, and, with most painful 
care, he crawled on hands and knees out 
to the open and secured a point of vant- 


age from which he could command the 
valley which ran southward for some 
miles till it, in turn, was shut in by a 


further range of hills. 

He was rewarded for his patience and 
care. Far down before him, at the bot- 
tom of the valley, a line of cattle was 
visible, and, hurrying them along, a cou- 
ple of Indian horsemen. As he lay watch- 
ing these Indians, he observed that a little 
farther on, this line was augmented by a 
similar line from the east, driven by the 
Indian he had first observed, and by two 
others who emerged from a cross valley 
still farther on, Prone upon his face he 
lay, with his eyes on that double line of 
cattle and its hustling drivers. The raid 
was surely on. What could one man do 
to check it? Similar lines of cattle were 
coming down the different valleys, and 
would all mass upon the old Porcupine 
trail, and finally pour into the Sun Dance, 
with its many caves and canyons. There 
was much that was mysterious in this 
movement still to Cameron. What could 
these Indians do with this herd of cattle? 
The mere killing of them was in itself a 
vast undertaking. He was perfectly fa- 
miliar with the Indian’s method of turn- 
ing buffalo meat—and later beef—into 
pemmican, but the killing, and the dress- 
ing, and the rendering of the fat, and the 
preparation of the bags, all this was an 


elaborate and laborious process. But one 
thing was clear to his mind. At all costs 
he must get around the head of these 


converging lines. 
He waited there till the valley was 
clear of cattle and Indians, then, mounting 








his horse, he pushed hard across the val- 
ley and struck a parallel trail upon the 
farther side of the hills. Pursuing this 
trail for some miles, he crossed still an- 
other range of hills farther to the west, 
and so proceeded till he came within 
touch of the broken country that marks 
the division between the foothills and the 
mountains. He had not many miles be- 
fore him now, but his horse was failing 
fast, and he himself was half dazed with 
wenriness and exhaustion. Night, too, 
was falling, and the going was rough and 
even dangerous; for now hillsides sudden- 
ly broke off into sharp cut-banks, twenty, 
thirty, forty feet high. 

It was one of these cut-banks that was 
his. undoing, for in the dim light he failed 
io note that the sheep track he was fol- 
lowing ended thus abruptly, till it was too 
late. Had his horse been fresh, he could 
easily have recovered himself, but, spent 
as he was, Ginger stumbled, slid, and 
finally rolled headlong down the steep 
hillside, and over the bank onto the rocks 
below. Cameron had just strength to 
throw himself from the saddle, and, 
scrambling onto his knees, to keep him- 
self from following his horse. Around the 
cut-bank he painfully made his way to 
where his horse lay with his leg broken, 
groaning like a human being in his pain. @ 

“Poor old boy! You are done at last, 
he said, 

But there was no time to indulge re- 
grets. Those lines of cattle were swiftly 
and steadily converging upon the Sun 
Dance. He had before him an almost Im- 
possible achievement. Well he knew that 


a man on foot could do little with the 
wild range cattle. They would speedily 
trample him into the ground. But he 


must go on. He must make the attempt. 

But first there was a task that it wrung 
his heart to perform. His horse must be 
put out of pain. He took off his coat, 
rolled it over his horse’s head, inserted his 
gun under its folds to deaden the sound, 
and to hide those luminous eyes turned 
so entreatingly upon him. 


“Old boy, you have done duty, 


your 
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Save Work ®: 
and Money 


HESE two 
books will tell 
you how you can save 
work and money and have 
better looking fencethe‘‘Apex 
Way.” Let us send them to you free. 
They show how easily you can put up 
APEX fence —how the ‘‘swinging 
joint’’ letsit fit hilly ground as readily 
as level stretches, and how it keeps 
its shape and always looks neat. 


Save Post Hole Digging 


By Using 


APEX Steel Drive Posts 


They cost less to use than wood posts 
and outlast a generation. Can bedriven 
into any soil, gravel or soft siaale rock. 
Made of elastic carbon angle steel—the 
strongest and toughest post material 
known. Use Apex Posts for your next 
fence—save work—save 8 

to 10 cents in setting each 

post—have better look- 

ing fence—burn fence 

rows clean—ground the 

lightning and protect 

stock, 

Write for Free Books 

Read the helpful hints 

on fence building that 
Save money, time and 

hard work. 
Janesville Barb Wire Co. 

509 S. Franklin St., Janesville,Wis,. 
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\ nae sisting fence. Sold direct tothe 
x .< Farmer at wire mill prices. 

Here’sa few of our big values: 

26-inch Hog Fence-16%c arod 

47-inch Farm Fence- 24%c¢ arod 
48-inch Poultry Fence -29%c arod 
pecial Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire 

and Metal Fence Posts. Our Catalog shows 100 

styles and heights of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence 

at money-saving prices. Write to-day. It’s free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 296 Muncle, Ind. 
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the farm. We will send it free to landowners only, 
postpaid, together with a catalog of 


SQUARE DEAL FENCE 


=the fence that outlasts all others. 
The Square Deal Lock is self-drain- 
ing and double gri 


wires prevent sageing, bagging 
or buckling. The wavy strand 
iree ve_springiness — life. 
Write for Free Book today. 
tone Stee! & Wire Co. 
4, Industrial St. , Peoria, I, 








Wonderful Money Saving} 
Fence Book. Over 150 Styles. 13¢ Por R 
Gates-Steel Posts- Barb Wire ; 2 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PAID 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. 1c 
per rod up. Get free Book and Sample to test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
Dept. 72 - - Cleveland, Ohie 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 












Attractive, Strong, Durable, 
all steel, for Lawns, oe 
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EAMES, wood. DIRECT TO YOU at 
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BAAAAAAAARAAA clogue Free. Write today. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Boy 447 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 
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Four to six inches in diameter at small end, 6$ feet 
leng. Write for prices, Julius Boeckh, Lansing, Ia. 
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and so must I. Good-bye, old chap!” He 
pulled the fatal trigger, and Ginger’s work 
was done. 

He took up his coat and set off once 
more upon the winding sheep trail that 
he guessed would bring him to the Sun 
Dance. Dazed, half asleep, numbed with 
weariness and faint with hunger, he went 
on, while the stars came out overhead, 
and with their mild radiance lit up his 
rugged way. 

Suddenly . he found himself vividly 
awake. Diagonally across the face of the 
hill in front of him, a few score yards 
away, and moving nearer, a horse came 
ecantering. Quickly Cameron dropped be- 
hind a jutting rock. Easily, daintily, with 
never a@ slip or slide, came the horse, till 
he became clearly visible in the starlight. 
There was no mistaking that horse or 
that rider. No other horse in all the ter- 
ritories could take that slippery, slithery 
hill with a tread so light and sure, and 
no other rider in the western country 
could handle his hor8e with such easy, 
steady grace among the rugged rocks of 
that treacherous hillside. It was Night- 
hawk and his master. 

“Raven!” breathed Cameron to himself. 
“Raven! Is it possible? By Jove! I 
would not have believed it. The superin- 
tendent was right, after all. He is a vil- 
lain, a black-hearted villain, too. So he 
is the brains behind this thing. I ought 
to have known it. Fool that I was; He 
pulled the wool over my eyes, all right.’ 

The rage that surged up thru his heart 
stimulated his dormant energies into new 
life. With a deep oath, Cameron pulled 
out both his guns and set off up the hill 
on the trail of the disappearing horseman. 
His weariness fell from him like a coat, 
the spring came back to his muscles, the 
clearness to his brain. He was ready for 
his best fight, and he knew it lay before 
him. Swiftly, lightly, he ran up the hill- 
side. At the top, he paused, amazed. Be- 
fore him lay a large Indian encampment, 
with rows upon rows of tents and camp- 
fires, with kettles swinging, and every- 
where Indians and squaws moving about. 
Skirting the camp, and still keeping to 
the side of the hill, he came upon a stout, 
new-built fence that ran straight down an 
incline to a steep cut-bank with a sheer 
drop of thirty feet or more. Like a flash, 
the meaning of it came upon him. This 
was to be the end of the drive. Here the 
cattle were to meet their death. Here it 
was that the pemmican was to be made. 
On the hillside opposite, there was doubt- 
less a similar fence, and these two would 
constitute the fatal funnel down which 
the cattle were to be stampeded over the 
cut-bank to their destruction. This was 
the nefarious scheme planned by Raven 
and his treacherous allies. 

Swiftly Cameron turned and followed 
the fence up the incline some three or 
four hundred yards from the cut-bank. At 
its upper end, the fence curved outward 
for some distance upon a wide, upland 
valley, then ceased altogether. Such was 
the slope of the hill that no living man 
could turn a herd of cattle once entered 
upon that steep incline. 

Down the hill, across the valley, and up 
the other side ran Cameron, keeping low, 
and carefully picking his way among the 
loose stones, till he came to the other 
fence, which, curving similarly outward, 
made, with its fellow, a perfectly com- 
pleted funnel. Once between the curving 
lips of this funnel, nothing could save the 
rushing, crowding cattle from the deadly 
cut-bank below. 

“Oh, if IT only had my horse,” groaned 
Cameron, “I might have a chance to turn 
them off just here.” 

At the point at which he stood, the 
slope of the hillside fell somewhat toward 
the left and away slightly from the mouth 
of the funnel. A skilled cowboy with suf- 
ficient nerve, on a first-class horse, might 
turn the herd away from the cut-bank 
into the little coulee that led down from 
the end of the fence, but for a man on foot 
the thing was quite impossible. He deter- 
mined, however, to make the effort. No 
man can certainly tell how cattle will be- 
have when excited and at night. 

As he stood there, rapidly planning on 
how to divert the rush of cattle from the 
deadly funnel, there rose on the still night 
air a soft rumbling sound like low and 
distant thunder. That sound Cameron 
knew only too well. It was the pounding 
of two hundred steers upon the resound 
ing prairie. lie rushed back again to the 
right side of the fenced runway, and then 
forward to meet the coming herd. A half 
moon rising over the round top of the hill 
revealed the black, surging mass of steers, 
their hoofs pounding like distant artil- 
lery, their horns rattling like a continuous 
crash of riflery. Before them, at a dis- 
tance of a hundred yards or more, a 
mounted Indian rode toward the farther 
side of the funnel, and took his stand at 
the very spot at which there was some 
hope of diverting the rushing herd from 
the cut-bank down the side coulee to 
safety. 

“That man has got to go,” said Came- 
ron to himself, drawing his gun. But be- 
fore he could level it, there shot out from 
the dim light behind the Indian a man on 
horseback. Like a lion on its prey, the 
horse leaped with a wicked scream at the 
Indian pony. Before that furious leap, 
both man and pony went down and rolled 
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Coupon Below 
§ If you are a land owner, 
fill out coupon below, mail to 
f us and we will send you Free and post- 
paid, the handy Square Deal Wire Splicer, made of 


» stamped, heavy steel, just the right size to fit the hand. It 

is a very practical and useful tool that every farmer needs 

. to repair old and build new fences, and do dozens of repair 

_ jobs. Makes a perfect, tight, neat splice, taking any ordinary 
size wire. We will,also send you our new catalog-folder of our new 
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all repair bills and the saving of all time and labor spent in re- 


placements due to decay. 
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describing L-B Posts and the Long- 
Free Book Bell system of treatment mailed free 
and postpaid upon request. 


Your local lumber dealer can supply you with L-B Creosoted Yellow 
Pine Posts—see him before making further repairs and replacements. 
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over and over in front of the pounding 
herd, Over the prostrate pony leaped the 
horse, and up the hillside, fair in the face 
of that rushing mass of maddened steers. 
Straight across their face sped the horse 
and his rider, galloping lightly, with never 
a swerve or hesitation, then swiftly wheel- 
ing as the steers drew almost level with 
him, he darted furiously on their flank 
and rode close at their noses. “Crack! 
Crack!"" rang the rider’s revolver, and 
two steers in the far flank dropped to the 
earth, while over them surged the follow- 
ing herd. Again the revolver rang out, 
once, twice, thrice, and at each crack a 
leader on the flank farthest away plunged 
down and was submerged by the rushing 
tide behind. For an instant the column 
faltered on its left, and slowly began to 
swerve in that direction. Then, upon the 
leaders of the right flank, the black horse 
charged furiously, biting, kicking, plurg- 
ing like a thing possessed of ten thousand 
devils. Steadily, surely, the line continued 





to swerve, 





“They are turning! They are turned!” 
cried Cameron, hardly able to believe his 
eyes. 

With wild cries, and discharging his 
revolver fair in the face of the leaders, 
Cameron rushed out into the open and 
crossed the mouth of the funnel. 

“Go back, you fool! Go back!” yelled 
the man on horseback. “Go back! J have 
them!’’ He was right. Cameron’s sudden 
appearance gave the final and necessary 
touch to the swerving movement. Across 
the mouth of the funnel, with its yawning, 
deadly cut-bank, and down the side coulee, 
carrying part of the fence with them, the 
herd crashed onward, with the black horse 
hanging on their flank, still biting and 
kicking with a kind of joyous fury. 

“Raven! Raven!”’ cried Cameron, in 
glad accents. “It is Raven! Thank good- 
ness, he is straight after all!’ A great 
tide of gratitude and admiration for the 
outlaw was welling up in his heart. But 
even as he ran, there thundered past him 
an Indian on horseback, the reins flying 
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loose and a rifie in his hands. As he 
flashed past, a gleam of moonlight caught 
his face, the face of a demon. 

“Little Thunder!" cried Cameron, whip- 
ping out his gun and firing at the flying 
figure, but with no apparent effect. 

With his gun still in his hand, Cameron 
ran on down the coulee in the wake of 
Little Thunder. Far away could be heard 
the roar of the rushing herd, but nothing 
could be seen of Raven. Running as he 
had never run in his life, Cameron fol- 
lowed hard upon the Indian's track, who 
was by this time some hundred yards in 
advance. Suddenly, in the moonlight, and 
far down the coulee, Raven could be seen 
upon his black horse, cantering easily up 
the slope ana toward the swiftly approach- 
ing Indian. 

“Raven! Raven!"" shouted Cameron, 
finng his gun. “On guard! On guard!" 

Raven heard, looked, up and saw the 
Indian bearing down upon him. His horse, 
too, saw the approaching foe, and, gath- 
ering himself, in two short leaps rushed 
like a whirlwind at him, but, swerving 
aside, the Indian avoided the chargng 
stellion. Cameron saw his rifle go up to 
his shoulder, a shot reverberated thru 
the couvlee, and Raven swayed in his sad- 
dle. A second shot, and the black horse 
was fair upon the Indian pony, hurling 
him to the ground and falling himself 
upon him. As the Indian sprang to his 
feet, Raven was upon him. He gripped 
him by the throat and shook him as a dog 
shakes a rat. Once, twice, his pistol fell 
upon the snarling face, and the Indian 
crumpled up and lay still, battered to 
death. 

“Oh, you have got the beast!"’ cried 
Cameron, as he came up, struggling with 
his sobbing breath. ‘“‘You have got him!"’ 

“Yes, I have got him,” said Raven, with 
his hand to his side, ‘“‘but I guess he has 
got me, too. And " he paused. His 
eye fell upon his horse, lying upon his side 
and feebly kicking—‘‘ah, I fear he has got 
you as well, Nighthawk, old boy.”” As he 
staggered over toward his horse, the sound 
of galloping hoofs was heard coming down 
the coulee. 

“Here are some more of them!’ 
Cameron, drawing out his guns. 

“All right, Cameron, my boy, just back 
up here beside me,” said Raven, as he 
coolly loaded his empty revolver. “We 
fan send a few more of these devils to 
hell. You are a good sport, old chap, and 
I want to go out in no better company.” 

“Hold up!” cried Cameron. “There is a 
woman, Why, there is a policeman. They 
are friends, Raven, It is the doctor and 
Moira. Hurrah! Here you are, Martin, 
Quick! Quick! Oh, he ts dying!” 

Raven had sunk to his knees beside his 
horse. They gathered around him, a 
mounted police patrol picked up on the 
way by Doctor Martin, Moira, who had 
come to show them the trail, and Smith. 

“Nighthawk, old boy,” they heard Raven 
say, his hand patting the shoulder of the 
noble animal, “he has done tor you, I 
fear.”” His voice came in breken sobs. The 
great horse lifted his beautiful head and 
looked around toward his master. “‘Ah, my 
boy, we have done many a journey to- 
gether!"’ cried Raven, as he threw his 
arm around the glossy neck, ‘“‘and on this 
last one, too, we shall not be far apart." 
The horse gave a slight whinny, nosed in- 
to his master’s hand, and laid his head 
down again. A slight quiver of the limbs, 
and he was still forever. “Ah, he has 
gone!"’ cried Raven, “‘my best, my only 
friend.” 

“No, no,’ cried Cameron, “‘you are with 
friends now, Kaven, old man.” lie of- 
fered his hand. Raven took it wonder- 
ingly. 

“You mean it, Cameron?” 

“Yes, with all my heart. You are a true 
man, if there ever was one, and you have 
shown it tonight.” 

“Ah!”’ said Raven, with a kind of sigh, 
as he sank back and leaned up against his 
horse. ‘That is good to hear. It is long 
since I have had a friend.” 

“Quick, Martin!” said Cameron. ‘He is 
wounded.” 

“What? Where?” said the doctor, 
kneeling down beside him and tearing 
open his coat and vest. “Oh!” cried the 
doctor. “He is —" The doctor paused 
abruptly. 

“What do you say? Oh, Doctor Martin, 
he is not badly wounded?’ Moira threw 
herself on her knees beside the wounded 
man and caught his hand. “Oh, it is cold, 
ceold,”’ she cried, thru rushing tears. “Can 
you not help him? Oh, you must not let 
him die.” 

“Surely, he is not dying!” cried Came- 
ron, 

The doctor was silently and swiftly 
working with his syringe. 

“iow long, doctor?” inquired Raven, in 
a quiet voice. 

“flalf an hour, perhaps less,” said the 
docto~, brokenly. ‘“‘Have you any pain?” 

“No, very little. It is quite easy. Cam- 
eror,’” he said, his voice beginning to fail, 
“IT want you to send a letter which you 
will fnd in my pocket addressed to my 
brother. Tell no one the name. And add 
this, that I forgive him. It was really 
not worth while,”’ he added, wearily, ‘“‘to 
hais h'm so. And. say to the superin- 
tence t IT was on the square with him, 
wit” yu all, with my country, in this 
revel! on business. I heard about this raid; 


’ 


cried 





and I fancy I have rather spoiled their 
pemmican, I have run some cattle in my 
time, but you know, Cameron, a fellow 
who has worn the uniform could not mix 
in with these beastly breeds against the 
queen, God bless her!” 

“Oh, Doctor Martin,” cried the girl. 
piteously, shaking him by the arm, “do 
not tell me you can do nothing. Try—try 
something.’’ She began again to chafe the 
cold hand, her tears falling upon it. 

Raven looked up quickly at her. 

“You are weeping for me, Miss Moira?’”’ 
he said, surprise and wonder in his face. 
“For me? A _ horse-thief, an outlaw, for 
me? I thank you. And forgive me—may 
I kiss your hand”’” he tried feebly to lift 
her hand to his lips. 

“No, no,” cried the girl. “Not my 
hand!’ and leaning over him she kissed 
him on the brow. His eyes were still 
upon her. 

“Thank you,” he said, feebly, a rare, 
beautiful smile lighting up the white face. 
“You make me believe in God's mercy.” 

There was a quick movement in the 
group, and Smith was kneeling beside the 
dying man. 

“God's mercy, Mr. Raven,” he said, in 
am eager voice, ‘is infinite. Why should 
you not believe in it?” 

Raven looked at him curiously. 

“Oh, yes,’ he said, with a quaintly hu- 
morous smile, “you are the chap who 
chucked Jerry away from the door?” 

Smith nodded, then said earnestly: 

“Mr. Raven, you must believe in God's 
mercy.”’ 

“God's mercy,’ said the dying man, 
slowly. ‘Yes, God’s mercy. What is it 
again? ‘God—be—merciful—to me—a sin- 
ner,’ ”’ Once more he opened his eyes 
and let them rest upon the face of the 
girl bending over him. “Yes,” he said, 
you helped me to believe in God's mer- 
cy.”” With a sigh as of content he settled 
himself quietly against the shoulders of 
his dead horse. 

“Good old comrade,’’ he said, ‘‘good- 
bye!” He closed his eyes and drew a 
deep breath. They waited for another, 
but the re was no more, 

“He is gone,’ said the doctor. 

“Gone?” cried Moira. Gone? Ochone, 
but he was the gallant gentleman!” sho 
wailed, lapsing into her Highland speech. 
“Oh, but he had the brave heart and the 
true heart. Ochone! Ochone!"” She 
swayed back and forth upon her knees, 
with hands clasped and tears running 
down her cheeks, bending over the white 
face that lay so still in the moonlight, and 
touched with the majesty of death. 

“Come, Moira! Come, Moira!” said her 
brother, surprised at her unwonted dis- 
play of emotion. “You must control your- 
self.’” 

“Leave her alone. Let her cry. She 
is in a hard spot,’ said Doctor Martin, 
in a sharp voice, in which grief and de- 
spair were mingled, 

Cameron glanced at his friend’s face. It 
was the face of a haggard old man, 

“You are used up, old boy,’’ he said, 
kindly, putting his hand on the doctor's 
arm. “You need rest.”’ 

“Rest?” said the doctor. ‘“‘Rest? Not 
I. But you do. And you, too, Miss Moira. 
Come,” he added, gently, giving her his 
hand, “‘you must get home.”’ There was 
in his voice a tone of command that made 
the girl look up quickly and obey. 

“And you?” she said. ‘You must -be 
done.”’ 

“Done? Yes, but what matter? Take 
her home, Cameron.” 

“And what about you?” inquired Cam- 
eron, 

“Smith, the constable and I will look 
after—him—and the horse. Send a wagon 
tomorrow morning.” 

Without further word, the brother and 
sister started towards home. 

“Good-bye, old man. See you tomor- 
row,’’ said Cameron, 

“Good-night,”’ said the doctor, shortly. 

The girl gave him her hand. 

“Good-night,’’ she said, simply, her 
eyes full of a dumb pain. 

“Good-bye, Miss Moira,”’ said the doc- 
tor, who held her hand for just a moment 
as if to speak again, then abruptly he 
turned his back on her without further 
word, and so stood, with never a glance 
more after her. It was for him a final 
farewell to hopes that had lived with him 
and had warmed his heart for the past 
three years. Now they were dead, dead 
as the dead man upon whose white, still 
face he stood looking down. 

“Thief, murderer, outlaw,’’ he muttered 
to himself. “Sure enough—sure enough. 
And yet you could not help it, nor could 
she.”’ But he was not thinking of the dead 
man’s record in the books of the mounted 
police, 

{Continued next week.) 





Modern Fruit Marketing—TEvery fruit 
grower should have a copy of Modern 
Fruit Marketing in his library, a new 
book published by the Orange Judd Com- 
pany, and written by Bliss R. Brown, pro- 
fessor of horticulture at the University of 
Maine, The book covers the harvesting, 
packing, storing, transporting and selling 
of fruit of all kinds. There are chapters 
on harvesting, preparing fruit for market, 
fruit packages, packing the fruit, storage, 
effect of storage on fruit, transportation, 
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Remember These Drills | 


' ‘ 7ITH land values where they are today 
and crop prices at the top notch, it is a | 

very important matter to handle every operation of 

your seed sowing and crop growing in the way that | 

means getting every dollarof profit. Nowadays every bushel | 

added to your harvest yield counts! 

That is why so many careful farmers put the seed in the 
soil with Empire Jr., Hoosier, or Kentucky drills. They know 
these drills have been proving for years that their use means 
not only more grain per acre, but better prices. Why? 
Because, deposited at even depth means all up, growing and 
ripe at the same time, uniformity, no half-ripe, half-green 
fields, no shriveled kernels in the grain. 

These are the drills with the adjustable, fluted force feed 
that does the most accurate work measuring alfalfa, millet 
broom and Kafir corn, small peas, navy beans, etc., as well 
They have a variety of furrow 
openers, interchangeable to fit your needs. 

Your farm—no matter how “‘different’’ your soil or fields 
are —needs an Empire Jr., Hoosier, or Kentucky drill. This 
is a good time to know more about them. Send for our drill 
catalogues and folders, They are profitable reading. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


McCormick 
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Look this powertel 


li 
be furnished with a “NEW-WAY 





manure spreader. 


The “NEW-WAY” will save time, money and back- 


ache on any job requiring power. 
Send for Catalogue No. 12 


“‘NEW-WAY” Engines built in all sizes and typcs—1 to 


120. P. 


F-14 i Price according to size and equipment. 


INE ay’ Motor COMPANY 


LANSING, Mrcicam, U.S.A. 





ihtweight engine over before you buy—and then insist that you 
c EW- ”* Engine. It is designed with the main idea of efficiently 
and economically operating your light plant. So useful is this engine on any farm that it 
easily saves the expense of at least one hired man and pays for itself many times over. 


eo oD 
» New Waly” ene 


“Goes. Goes Rienr” 


When not in use on the light plant this engine can, by 
means of our patented universal base and brackets, be at- 
tached to any grain, corn or rice binders, potato digger or 
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fruit markets, selling agencies, selling 
methods, special fruit organizations and 
fruit shows. The price of the book is 
$1.25, and it may be ordered thru Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, 





Wapello County Agent—As announced 
in a previous issue, the Wapelio County 
Farm Improvement Association completed 
its organization some time ago. Br. R. 
Smith has been hired for county agent, 
to begin his duties on April 1st. 





Live Stock in the South—A _ southern 
live stock exposition will be held at 
Wilmington, North Carolina, on March 
28th and 29th. It is hoped that there 
will be a very large attendance of south- 
ern stock growers. Special rates have 
been offered by the railroads. There will 
be exhibits of beef and dairy cattle and 
hogs, and also a live stock institute. 

Supstitute for Potatoes—The ‘‘dasheen” 
—a tuber introduced by the Department 
of Agriculture from the tropics, promises 
to replace potatoes to some extent in the 
south and southwest. The appearance of 
the dasheen resembles the potato, and in 
many tropical countries it replaces it en- 
tirely, Experiments in the southern and 





western portions of the United States in- 
dicate that it can be grown in these sec- 
tions, and that it responds to cultivation 
better than the pbdtato. It has a peculiar 
nutty flavor, and the young leaves, when 
cooked, make a substitute for spinach. 
Neither the tuber nor the leaves, how- 
ever, can be eaten while raw, as they 
have an acid taste which is neutralized by 
cooking. 





Poultry Breeding and Management— 
There is much of interest to the poultry 
keeper in a new book, entitled “Poultry 
Breeding and Management,” published by 
the Orange Judd Company, and written 
by James Dryden, professor of. poultry 
husbandry at the Oregon Agricultural 
College. There are fourteen chapters, 
giving attention to the different breeds 
and the methods of breeding, systems of 
feeding, housing, incubation, brooding, 
marketing of eggs and poultry, and dis- 
eases and parasites. There are other 
matters poultry keepers should know— 
whether they are keeping poultry as @ 
side line on the farm, or are making @ 
special business of it. The book sells for 
$1.60, and it may be ordered thru Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, March 19, 1917.—The city and 
country banks are well supplied with 
funds, and interest rates remain low, 
with loans made at 4 to 5 per cent, ac- 
cording to the character of the loan. For- 
eign government bonds have declined in 
values, and the Anglo-French loan, which 
was floated above 97, is now quoted at 
around 924%. The grain trade has been 
fairly large in volume, with a nervous 
trade in wheat, prices alternately sliding 
off sharply and then advancing a little. 
The wheat market advances usually after 
large export buying, but the German sub- 
marine situation is a disturbing element. 
Not long ago, May wheat sold up to $1.92 
a bushel, with severe breaks following, 
the price a year ago having been $1.09%. 
The threatened railroad strike has been 
a disturbing feature, causing a pressure 
to sell, and there was a big break in 
prices, with less cash business. Wide 
fluctuations in prices have taken place at 
times, with changes of as much as 6 cents 
a bushel or more in a single day. At one 
time the market was much strengthened 
by the report that the British government 
was negotiating for the entire Canadian 
erop of wheat of 1917, the understanding 
being that the Canadian government is 
to handle the business, buying from the 
Canadian farmers at prices satisfactory 
to them, and looking after the transpor- 
tation to the seaboard. Last year Great 
Britain bought the Australian crop of 
wheat, but as steamers can make four 
trips to Canada while making only a sin- 
gle trip to Australia, it was decided that 
it was best to draw on the Canadian 
wheat for supplying the United Kingdom, 
France and Italy, It is reported that the 
French wheat crop is not expected to go 
over 190,000,000 bushels this year, while 
the requirements of that country are 
placed at 317,009,000 bushels, after allow- 
ances are made for invaded territory. 
Corn sold a short time ago at $1.09 per 
bushel for May delivery, comparing with 
76 cents a year ago; while May oats sold 
at 59 cents, comparing with 43% cents 
last year. Oats have been fed to stock 
on farms unusually freely. 

Timothy seed sells at $4.55 per 100 
pounds; clover seed at $12 to $17.80 per 
100 pounds, and flaxseed at $2.85 to $2.94 
per bushel. Potatoes are selling at $2 
to $2.35 a bushel. Fresh eggs bring 27 
to 27% cents a dozen, while extras go at 
20 cents for fillers and 31 cents for car- 
tons. Marketable butter sells at 34% to 
40 cents a pound, with seconds going at 
32 to 34 cents, while extras to grocers 
sell at 42 cents for tubs and 43 cents for 
prints. Packing stock brings 26 to 27 
cents. 

Cattle prices have kept on advancing 
until values have touched the highest 
level vet recorded, with meager offerings 
and a strong local and shipping demand, 
Most of the time there has been an ac- 
tual absence of strictly prime heavy steers 
and prime yearlings, and prices for such 





have been merely nominal day after day, J 


with now and then a sale of fancy beeves, 
the top so far standing at $12.65 per 100 
pounds. Cows and heifers, as well as 
bulls, have participated fully in the up- 
ward movement of prices, with secant of- 
ferings of prime lots, and even the class 
of thin old cows suited for canning have 
sold at higher prices than ever before, 
the packers having some time ago con- 
tracted for supplying enormous quanti- 
ties of tinned meats for export to the 
allied powers. Calves have had a full 
share in the advances in prices, and rul- 
ing prices for stockers and feeders are 
much higher than at the low time sev- 
eral weeks ago. As the time of the year 
approaches for grazing cattle, the de- 
mand for these cattle naturally grows 
better, and prices will tend upward, es- 
pecilly for the better class. There is a 
#rowing demand for the better class of 
fleshy feeders weighing around 900 to 
1,000 pounds, buyers desiring steers cap- 
able of preparing for marketing in about 
sixty days’ feeding. The feetiing districts 
of the country have been pretty nearly 
emptied of cattle, particularly of the 
choicer class, and prospects are strong 
for high prices for the remainder of the 
season, Short feeding is now the pre- 
Vailing custom, and many of the cattle 
showing up in the market are merely 
warmed-up lots. Corn is selling every- 
where at unusually high prices, and 
farmers are unwilling to feed it freely to 
their live stock. Steers sold largely at 
$10 to $12.35 last week by Wednesday, 
with a pretty fair showing of cattle at 
$12.40. to $12.65. Choice beeves sold at 
$12.40° and over, good steers at $11.80 
and upward. medium grade steers at 
$10.75 and over, and fair light steers at 
$9 and over, while sales were made in a 
small way of inferior little steers down 
to $8 or even lower. 3utcher stuff has 
had a quick sale at advancing prices, with 
cows bringing $7.10 to $19.75 and heifers 
$6.50 to $11 while cutters sold at $6.25 
to $7, canners at $5 to $6.20, and bulls 
at $5.25 to $10. Calves were active sellers 
On the basis of $5.50 to $14 for heavy- 
weights and at $12.50 to $13.50 for light 
Vealers. Stockers foynd buyers at $6.50 









to $9.25, with much doing below $7.25 
and good to prime little yearlings much 
wanted at $8.50 to $9.25, while feeders 
sold at $8.50 to $9.60. Average cattle 
prices last week showed advances of 25 
to 50 cents. By Friday the threatened 
railroad strike was a great factor, as it 
was expected to stop the movement of 
live stock. 

Hogs recently advanced on a wild boom 
to the highest prices ever reached, with 
the best heavy butcher barrows one the 
shipping order selling for $15.10 per 100 
pounds. Such booms in prices have been 
seldom witnessed in the past, the market 
going up 25 cents per 100 pounds, or even 
more, in a single day, and speculators 
took a hand in the game, making liberal 
profits on the advances, Of course, such 
a rise had to be followed by sharp breaks 
in values, but even at the lowered prices, 
hogs still sold far higher than in any 
former year. Provisions have followed the 
same course of prices as hogs, and not 
long ago pork for May delivery sold up 
to $34 a barrel, comparing with $23 a 
year ago, with sharp declines in prices 
later. Hogs of heavy weight have been 
as scarce as ever, selling at the top prices 
—with recent receipts averaging 204 
pounds, comvaring with 211 pounds one 
year ago, 232 pounds two years ago, and 
227 pounds three years ago. The pack- 
ers have contracted for large quantities 
of hog meats for future delivery, and they 
must have the hogs at whatever price 
they happen to be bringing; while the 
eastern packers are large buyers of the 
better class of heavy and light hogs in 
the Chicago market. Late in the week, 
prices for hogs had a good rally, which 
left thom at the highest level of the 
year, with sales at $14.10 to $15.10 for 
common light to prime heavy butcher 
lots, while pigs brought $11.50 to $13.25. 
The large proportion of under-weights 
and pigs resulted in these selling at a 
large discount, and the extreme range of 
quotations has widened out materially. 
The best light shipping hogs sold about 
19 cents below top figures. A year ago, 
hogs sold at $9.20 to $9.90, and two years 
ago at $6.30 to $6.90. 

Sheep, yearlings and lambs have con- 
tinued to command far higher prices than 
in any past year, with only moderate re- 
ceipts and a lively general demand. While 
the offerings were inadequate, they were 
larger than a week earlier, with lambs 
greatly predominating, comprising Colo- 
rados and westerns. Yearlings continued 
very scarce, and so were wethers, but at 
times there was a very fair showing of 
Colorado ewes, while prime Colorado 
yearling wethers made the high record 
price of $14. Western feeding and shear- 
ing lambs were much sought after, and 
sold higher than ever, sales ranging at 
$12 to 14.25 per 100 pounds. Killing lambs 
were good sellers at $12.50 to $14.85 for 
culls to prime offerings, and yearlings sold 
at $11.50 to $14, while wethers brought 
$11.25 to $12.65, ewes $7 to $12.25, and 
bucks $9.50 to $11.50. The b-st heavy 
lambs sold about 35 cents below the best 
medium weights. 

Horses were in moderate wunie last 
week and prices generally were well 


maintained, with commercial horses sell- 


ing a little higher. Army horses were 
active, the French buyers paying $120 for 
riders, $150 for choice gunners, and $160 
for the best gunners, these prices being 
$5 to $10 lower than a@ year or so ago. 
Horses rejected by army inspectors met 
with a slow sale at around $50 to $73, 
being taken to ship east and south. Good 
sound 1,600 to 1,800-pound horses were in 
good demand at $250 to. $300. Good 1,400 
to 1,550-pound horses were salable at 
around $225 to $240, Ww. 





Recent Public Sales 
EGGERT’S HORSE SALE. 

The sale of Percheron, Belgian and 
Shire horses, held by Geo. Eggert, of 
Newton, Iowa, March 12th, brought out 
a good crowd, 4rd thirty-six hhead were 
sold for a total of $18,410,,an average of 
$513 on the three breeds. There was a 
strong demand for the nine head of Bel- 
gians in the offering, which were good, 
and made an average of $843, with a top 
price of $2,500 for the show stallion, 
Oaklawn’s Choice Goods. The buyer was 
John Deimer, of Hyannis, Neb. The dam 
of the stallion was the show mare, Mar- 
tha Ter Haerten, that sold in this sale 
as a twelve-year-old for $705, the top for 
mares. ‘Ihe buyer was Simon Peterson, 
of Ogden, lowa. J. D. Fillman, of Dexter, 
lowa, secured several of the top Belgian 
mares, one at $700. Hurdcroft Farm, of 
Minne ssota, and G. A. Granscind, of Can- 
ada, were among the best buyers of Per- 
cherons. The pair of big gray imported 
mares, Ketmie and Kalabre, sold _ for 
$1,370, to H. L. Williams, of Gothenburg, 
Neb. These were the top prices for Per- 
cherons, “which numbered’ twenty-four 
head. ‘There were only three Shires in 
the sale, not enough to draw many Shire 
buyers, ‘and there was but little demand. 
The three Shires sold for $1,030, or at 
speculating prices. Auctioneer P.M. 
Gross, who is well versed in horse_lore 
and experience, occupied the block, doing 
good work. A list of sales follows: 

BELGIAN STALLIONS. 

Oaklawn’s Choice Goods, Jan., 714; 

John Deimre, Hyannis, Neb. ....$2,500 
Vulcan, Feb., °13; P. W. Reece, 

Elmore, Minn. .eccccccscovccvccers 





Pierrot, May, °15; G. A. Granscint, 
Atwater, Canada .... 245 

Pierort De Lalaing, May, “11; “Henry 
‘Lefebure, Wily  SOWE cccccsces SES 

BELGIAN MARES. 
— Ss brea ee 700 
MEM + cinawsaeaucncaccwaes ne 

a. ‘July, “10; — Bon Fillman.:: 600 

Flossie, . Fill 

Blossom, June, ’09; : Biman Peterson, 


CS SI awrs Goce bret cetewens 500 
Martha ter Haerten, '05; Simon 
WOOO intake tcgnetndeeneencevs - 705 


PERCHERON MARES. 
Ollie Queen, May, ’09; - A. Klein- 


wort, C arpenter, TOE, ci-vnccemies 300 
Aileen, Aor., "10: A. cewart, Rock- 

WOT MRE. COND oo 6 cccc in vives saccade 450 
Kaherma,  Sept., "143; Hurdcroft 

Farm, Monticello, TOW 2... sceeee 27 
Clara, June, °13; Hurderoft Farm. 320 
Garnet, Mar., "10; G. A. Granscind. 300 
Coquette, May, "OT: PB .D Hull, 

Taintor, lowa nk <:amcaatee eka eaee 245 


Pearl, June, ‘14; Hurdcroft Farm... 400 
Ketmie, Apr., ‘19, and Kalabre, 
Dee, “13, H. Li Williams, Gothen- 


burg, Neale cde Oeste ans 1,370 
Mignon, May, ‘12; Geo. M. Shoe- 
maker, CAROy, TOWR: .0cdcicesceces 445 
Nena, Apr., °13; W. H. Bradbury, 
IIOOTROR LOWE 4.0.05 00.9 00. av Sie dicate 575 
Fern, May, ‘13; Willis Pettit, Oska- 
IGG TOW ees ces gnees euntainaeeeee 400 
Margareta, July, ’11; C. T. Miller, 
RON. NONE, sieved enes tnqewalee 500 
Naomi’s Pearl, May, °14;5 F. W. : 
Schultz, Kellogg, Iowa ........... 235 
Mary Te mplin, May, ’09; G. A. Gran- 
MEME 5 sna uke poeie ad Wesco sonencess - 260 
Elizabeth, June, °12; G. A. Gran- 
WM st acccntkccasSeckacaescacnnces 300 


PE RCHE — STALLIONS. 

Olson, June, ‘14; A. C. Gingerick, 
Wellman, TOW haces dct eo ae 350 
Krecelle, Mar., °10; W. H. Bradbury 510 

Judaiser, Mar., 09; J. P. Hammond, 


Huntsville, 1 Ne eee pee 735 
Joe, June, 44; A. L. Paul, Kellogg, 
WAC Iiag one clnseinvtateerereys 510 


Cinco, May, °15; S. A. Kleinwort.... 500 
Paradox, July, 15; G. A. Granscind 210 
Prince Valdimore 2d, Sept., "10; 


ohn Laskewitz, Kellogg, lowa.. 400 
Concours Mar., ’04; John Eldridge, 
Rit ilOWE aloe ence owe . 200 


SUMMARY. 
386 head sold for $18,410; average, $513 





HERKELMANN’S SHORT-HORN SALE 
AVERAGES $41. 

The special train run by Wm. Herkel- 
mann, of Elwood, Iowa, from Cedar Rap- 
ids to his fifth annual Short-horn sale, 
carried a big crowd of Short-horn breed- 
ers, the crowd being unloaded from the 
train on Mr. Herkelmann’s farm, and 
picked up there again after the sale. 
Practically all the Short-horn breeders 
attending the Andrews sale the day be- 
fore came on to the Llerkelmann sale, and 
with the additional crowd that came the 
attendance filled the large sale amphithe- 
ater in Mr. Herkelmann’s new barn, to 
overflowing. After a good dinner, the 
sale started off in good shape, with Auc- 
tioneer Kraschel on the block. The fifty 
head sold brought over $22,000, and made 
an average of $441, the best Mr. Her- 
kelmann has ever made, While the top 
price of $1,925, for the Herkelmann show 
cow, Lady De ‘vergoil, and bull calf, is a 
1917 Short-horn record price. The buyer 
was Thos. Stanton, of Wheaton, Il, and 
the contending bidder that forced the 
price was Lon Davidson, of Stanwood, 
lowa. Her January bull calf at foot was 
sired by the Herkelmann show bull, True 
Cumberland 8d, and the calf is a prom- 
ising show calf. The demand for cows 
and heifers area to the Herkelmann herd 
bulls, True Cumberland 38d and Princely 
Sultan, was strong, and these sold at 
good prices, A portion of the offering 
had been bought from other herds, and 
some of these were sired by or bred to 
bulls not well known to the buyers, and 
the bidding on these was not so liberal. 
The top price for bulls was $940, paid by 
Dunean, of Columbus Junction, lowa, for 
the Cumberland-Villager bred bull, Vil- 
lage Cumberland, a winner for Mr. Her- 
kelmann the past year. The next highest 
price of the sale was $775, paid by the 
Hopley Stock Farm, Atlantic, Iowa, for 
Bonnie Cumberland 2d, by the champion 
Cumberland’s Last. The list of sales 
published below shows who got the rest 
of the cattle, and the prices paid. 

FEMALES. 
Orange Beauty, Jan., '12; Uppermill 

Farm, Wapello NOE sin S dease's x acece 650 
Bonnie Cumberland 2d, Feb., ’10; 

Hopley Stock Farm, Atlantic, Ia. 775 
Proud Princess 2d, June, ’15; Thos. 


Stanton, Wheaton, Il. .......see- 565 
Cumberland’s Violet, Oct., '14; Thos. 
RR See e pare ee ie 575 
Mysie Maid 3d, Jan., '14; J. W. Mc- 
Dermott, Kahoka, | NGG at. c:edudees's 590 
Mysie Jewel, Oct., ’14 (and b. calf); 
J. KE, Kennedy, Jane sville, Wis. 585 
Roan Missie 2d, Nov., 15; M. L. 
Andrews, Melbourne, NOMI cele acie- 370 
Lady Devergoil, Oct., ’08 (and b. 
Call): Thom. BIMMtON écscciccsacess 1,925 
Lady Belle 8th, May, ’09; Claver- 
burn rae, CONG) SOME aiccecenes 55 


Duchess of Gloster 60th, July, ’12 
(and b. calf); Coverdale Bros., 
Delmar, lows cen cccreccccccccccces 

Rosie 3d, Sept., °12; J. E. Kennedy. 430 

Lady Belle, July, ’07 (ard ce. calf); 

A. H. Schertz, Metamora, IH....... 225 

Lucy Matilda, May, ’13 (and e. calf); 

H. Munson, Blue Earth, Minn.... 375 

Scottish Beauty 2d, Apr., ’13 (and 
ec. calf); C. A. Saunders & Son.. 465 


Lady Secret, Apr., '12 (and b. calf); 
PEGE RONIMOND: sis acecswainee de caetes 405 

Scotch Violet, July, 11 (and c. calf); 

Z. San Evans & Bro., Maryville, 
sb hein die SOR Dae aA Tad dae wale 675 

oF oni “Bloom, Aug., ‘11; C. A. Saun- 
ders & Son, Manilla, BOWE: cccccce 380 

Starlight, Feb., ’10; Jos. Miller & 
Sons, Granger, MO: ..cicccccscctes 410 

Victoria Beauty, April, ’11; J. J. 
A at me rere ee @60«-: 8 


Roan Flora, Dec., 713 (and calf); A. 
I. Wade & Son, Douglas, Okla..., 400 





Roan Mina, Oct., 14; ae Bros., 
Eddyville, MSE Sie ctaseect tae. 500 

Scottish Lady 3d, Apr., 45: “David 
Warnock & Son, Loveland, - 410 


Mysie Maid 2d, Nov., ‘'10; oO. 
Duer, Charlotte, NOME nee 5.6 arate 220 
Aberdeen .C ountess, Jan., °14; Geo. 
Mason, Bellevue, TOWS siccess 400 
Lucile, Mar., '14; A. I Wade & Son 455 
Barbara, Sept., "a4; A A mAERORE, 
Rochester, Minn, Ter 325 
Vivian, Sept., ’14; Drey Bros., Early, 
FOr acc Cs can sac cetmmeeamen 310 
Winnie Pride, Aug., 44; Held Bros., 
RO OWE vicki cececckéuctes 7d 
Red Blossom, Mar., ‘14; J. J. Horr, 
Mechanicsville, Iowa .......... 85 
Sweet Viola, Apr., "265; .C.- s Saun- 
OE Oe IONS oa. 0.4.0 5 ci giecatee tee tne aie o- 296 
Olive Bioom, Mar., °15; Jos. Kul- 
havy, Oxford Junction, Iowa..... 240 
Vanity, Apr., ’14; Fred Schoff, Fair- 
banks, TERE. 3a ee anes - 410 
Scotch Missie, Sept., '15; C. V. Bur- 
leson, Mé iquokta, NOG. oon ce 240 
May, May, "14; N. J. Neiderfrank, 
Greeley, | EE NN aI 375 
Mysie Sultan, Apr., '16; Thos. Stan- 
(A Rl Pe SLI & 270 
BULLS. 


Village Cumberland, Oct., '15; Dun- 
can Bros., Columbus Junction, Ta. 940 
Cumberland’s Royal 2d, Sept., °15; 
Downer Bros. & Jacobson, Lee, Ill. 495 
Cumberland’s Pride, mag "16; 


Butcher, Stanwood, Iowa ......... 500 
Cumberland’s Knight 2d, hie. s "305 

po ee A ae ree ee 480 
Cumberland’s Sultan, Nov., ‘15; 

Mangnum Bros., De Witt, lowa... 360 
Scottish Crest, Oct., '15; Mike Finn, 

CE, PEORUR Ss oct cto cecuean 60 
Royal Villager. Nov., '15; John Page, 

CorrectionviMle, A sande eeteita 90 
Red Marshal, Feb., '16; James Me- 

Andrews, Lost Nation, TOWE icvcc 160 
Roval Avon, Oct., '15; H. Mulroy, 

AOER A Be ide seesacencdussea 90 
Lot 50, Dec., "16: Ed Dvorak, Ox- 

ford Junction, Iowa .......... eset Se 








STEEL, WOOD or 
STUCCO 


Twenty-five dif. 

ferent sizes 
and styles 
Large factory, ex- 
cellent factitii ties. 
Can ship you PROMPTLY 
a fine garage all 
ready to set up. Bet- 
ter quality, better price than you can get 
elsewhere. Terms: Discount for cash, or 
monthly payments. 

Write us today for catalog and prices. 


STEEL ROOFING & STAMPING WORKS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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BEST FOR THE READER 
THEREFORE 


BEST FOR THE ADVERTISER 


Arranged according to location, reading 
from east to west. 


Pennsylvania Farmer) Guaranteed Rate Per 
Philadelphia, Pa. Circulation Agate Line 
(Rate We per line.) 

Ohio F. 





armer 
Cleveland, 0. 
(Rate 60c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Indiana Farmer 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Progressive Farmer 
Birmiughaim—Raleigh 
Dallas—Memphis 
Breeders’ Gazette 
Chicago, ILL. 
Prairie Farmer 
Chicago, 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Wisconsin A griculturist 
Racine, Wis. 
The Farmer 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Des Moines, lowa 
The Farmer’s Wife 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Pacific Rural Press 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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100,000 .50 
67,820 45 
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17,000 -.4@ 
750,000 3.00 
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1,805,351 $8.23 


These publications are conceded to be the au- 
thoritative farm papers of their individual fields 


For further information, address 


George W. Herbert (Inc.), 
Western Representative, Advertising Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wallace C. Richardson, (Inc.) 
Eastern Representative, 381 Fourth Ave., 
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Fresh From the Country 


IOWA. 


Page County, (sw) Iowa, Feb. 23d.— 
The ground is still bare, as it has been 
practically all winter, and is frozen three 
feet down, which seldom occurs here. 
Pipes from wells to tanks are frozen. It 
seems hard on fall wheat; but we have 
had very little alternate freezing and 
thawing, and that may save it. I want to 
say to my brother farmers that constipa- 
tion in the brood sow (or any other crea- 
ture) during gestation is inclined to be 
very harmful. I have obviated it in mine 
by giving my sows about a quart of oats 
with a handful of meat meal once a day. 
Don’t give too much oil meal, or you will 
have a lot of dead pigs. I have seen a 
few of those range stock hogs that were 
shipped in. Some of them look as tho 
they were either chased thru a knothole 
or run on the “Sun Dance Trail” for about 
three months.—E. F. Badger. 


Yan Buren County, (se) Iowa, Feb. 27. 
—Corn is scarce in this locality, and is 
selling high. I was at a sale the 21st of 
February, where corn sold at $1.30 per 
bushel;: sold some wheat at $2; hens, 93 
cents each; cows, horses and hogs sold 
high. Farmers are not keeping as many 
brood sows as usual. No fat hogs to speak 
of, and very few cattle on feed. Stock 
cattle doing well, and we will feed all 
roughness. Good winter to feed; hardly 
an inch of snow all winter: About the 
usual number of colts will be raised. 
Water scarce; wells going dry.—Bert Eg- 
gieston. 

Ringgold County, (sc) lowa, March 2d.— 
The weather is moderate, but very dry. 
Wells are failing; some farmers have to 
haul water. More wood has been cut this 
winter than usual. Centerville coal, $5.25 
per ton; Illinois coal, $7.50 per ton. But- 
ter, 30 cents; eggs, 29 cents. Corn is 
selling at public sales at 96 to 99 cents. 
Clover seed held at $10 per bushel.—E. F, 
Rundlett. 

Iowa County, (ec) Iowa, Feb. 27th.— 
Weather is cool at night and thawy thru 
the day. Stock jooking fair to thin; feed 
going fast. Moving is the order of the 
day. A good many farms changing hands 
—some are renters moving around; others 
going to other parts of the country.—F. L. 
Tinkle. 

Warren County, (sc) Iowa, Feb. 26th.— 
Wheat does not look first class at this 
date, as it has been so dry, and the high 
winds of the last few days. There will 
not be very many early pigs. Stock has 
wintered fine. Farmers are getting ready 
for spring work. Hogs, 12 cents; corn, 95 
cents; hay, $12 to $14; eggs, 83 cents; po- 
tatoes, $3.—C. N. Brock. 

Woodbury County, (we) Iowa, Feb. 27. 
—Nice weather; snow about all gone. On 
account of the high prices, much grain 
and stock are being sold. Corn, 90 cents; 
potatoes, $3; alfalfa hay, baled, $12; new 
top for hogs, $13. Where lots of land 
laid idle last year, all will be farmed this 
year. Some are having trouble getting 
ears to shop hogs into the city. Prospect 
of a good pig crop.—Ray A. Uhl. 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, March 24d.— 
Several farmers moving here this spring. 
Some stock is moving. out, but most is 
held back because of car shortage. A 
large amount of grain sold, but unable to 
move it out because of car shortage. 
Spring pigs doing well so far. Cattle in 
good shape, considering the weather. A 
large number have been sold off. Roads 
are in good condition yet.—Lacey Darnell. 

Taylor County, (sw) Iowa, March 9th.— 
Weather still dry. Lots of moving. Good 
roads. Wheat looks pretty dry, but not 
all killed yet; needs rain. Hogs have 
reached the $15 mark. Some young pigs 
coming. Farmers are getting their sum- 
mer wood up. Corn is worth $1, and is 
scarce at that. Hens laying fine; eggs all 
winter here. Lambs are coming finely, 
what few there are. Quite a lot of mares 
will bring colts. Stalk pastures cleaned 
up fine. Milk cows scarce. Oats, 60 cents 
a@ bushel, and scarce at any price. Po- 
tatoes, $3 a bushel. Stock coming thru 
the winter in good shape. We have not 
had any snow to speak of this winter.— 
J. T. Dowell. 

Hancock County, (nc) Iowa, March 8th. 
Winter still holding on. We are using 
sleighs, wagons and autos. Feed is get- 
ting starce, and stock cattle of all kinds 
are high. Farmers are getting things in 
shape for spring work. Farm sales are 
about over with, and everything has sold 
high.—E. D. Hammon. 


Kossuth County, (nc) Iowa, March 15. 
—From four to six inches of snow fell on 
March 14th, but not cold. Corn is about 
all marketed in this locality; 90 cents was 
about the highest price paid per bushel. 
Oats are also pretty well all on the mar- 
ket that can be spared. Hogs are get- 
ting market, being shipped 
off on account of the high prices. About 
the normal prospects for colts and pigs. 
No wheat at all raised in this locality. 
Alfalfa has been tried a number of times, 
but it seems it will not do very well, or 
doesn't get a fair chance. Potatoes were 


scarcer for 





almost a total failure; likewise in most 
of Iowa. Fat cattle are not very plenti- 
ful; the single-load feeders have mostly 
sold off; only the neavy feeders hang on 
to their cattle and hogs, and finish them 
—no doubt for a high price. Hens are 
doing quite well the last month. Winter 
will soon be over, and we will surely have 
some mud when our snow thaws.—A 
Reader. 

Wright County, (nc) Iowa, March 10th. 
—Fields and meadows are considered to 
be in good shape, as we have had plenty 
of snow. Ground frozen deeper than 
usual; snow going off rapidly. Stocks of 
grain and hogs on farms below the aver- 
age. Many hogs went to market light in 
the early winter months. About the 
usual number of sows bred. Produce is 
bringing good prices. Corn, 94 cents; 
oats, 54 cents; hogs, $14; eggs, 25 cents; 
butter, 42 cents.—W. C. Boyer. 

Hardin County, (c) Iowa, March 12th.— 
A price of from $12 to $14 per cwt. for 
hogs in the last two weeks has moved 
out many hundred head of them; but 
there are some large bunches left yet, 
and nearly all of the farmers have some 
that they will turn later. About the 
usual number of brood sows are being 
kept. Lots of cattle on feed, but they 
are in fewer hands than common. Plenty 
of stock cattle in the country yet, but 
they are high. Lots of corn here.—L. J. 
Shephard. 


MISSOURI. 


Webster County, (sc) Mo., Feb. 26th.— 
Weather for the last month has been dry; 
only one light snow. Roads are excellent. 
In January the wheat and rye looked well 
in spite of the dry fall, but the mercury 
went down below zero during that cold 
spell early in the month. The ground was 
dry and bare; hence there is no wheat in 
sight so far. We think the roots are still 
alive, and that it will come again, Today 
is warm, and the grass is showing signs of 
starting; also the wheat. Some are sowing 
oats; others are plowing for corn; but we 
need more moisture for grass and wheat. 
Feed of all kinds scarce and high.—J. C. 
Preston, 

Macon County, (ne) Mo., March 16th.— 
Dry; rain needed badly. Some oats 
sown. Wheat badly damaged. Corn sell- 
ing for about $1.08 per bushel; oats, 60 to 
70 tents per bushel; hay, $10 to $15 per 
ton; hogs, 14 cents and better; eggs, 24 
cents per dozen; cream, about 40 cents 
per pound. Have had very little snow 
this winter. The hog crop seems to be 
short.—L. I. Leffler. 

Dekalb County, (nw) Mo., March 11th. 
—A long-needed rain came last night— 
about an inch fell. Weather very warm 





and nice. Some oats sown here. Hogs | 
nearing the $15 mark, Oats, 60 cents; 
corn, $1.15; eggs, 25 cents; potatoes, 95 
cents per peck, and hard to get. Good 
demand for horses and mules. Roads 
good here, and many new cars bought 
this spring. We need a great deal of 


moisture, as it has been the driest winter 
for years.—J. O. Metcalf. 

Lafayette County, (we) Mo., March 12. 
—Most of the oats are put in in fine 
shape; ground never better. A fine, dry 
winter; roads and ground even dusty. 


Water in wells and cisterns very low.— 
W. H. Wilcox. 
ILLINOIS, 
Shelby County, (c) TIL, March ist.— 


All kinds of records have been broken 
in this county this winter. Automobiles 
have been running practically all winter. 
Wheat prospect not very encouraging, nor 
is that of the young grasses. All grains 
pretty well marketed; just about enough 
left to feed thru good. Hogs and cattle 
pretty well sold out. Some farmers are 
hauling water; quite a record for March, 
—S. M. Harper. 

Shelby County, (c) IIL, Feb. 26th.—It is 
like April today. The most of the wheat 
is dead, and most of the meadows are 
dead. Live stock in fair shape, and bring 
good prices. Everything that we have to 
sell is a good price, and buying stuff is the 
same way. We sold our corn last week 
for $1 a bushel.—C, C. Satterthwuaite. 

Pope County, (sce) IL, March 5th.— 
Winter wheat badly damaged by ice cov- 
ering; estimated at one-third of a nor- 
mal crop, and a smaller acreage was 
sown last fall. Old meadows are dead; 
young clover and timothy damaged. Hogs 
and young pigs scarce. Corn is retailing 
here for $1.10; timothy hay, $12; potatoes, 
$3.60.—Steyer Bros. 

Crawford County, (se) Il., March 13th. 
--We have had a cold, dry winter. The 
wheat has been badly damaged; lots of 
it entirely killed. The fall sowing of al- 
falfa is also badly killed out by the cold 
weather and no snow for covering. Mar- 
ket prices for grain and live stock are 
very high. The market for hay and 
horses seems to be low in comparison 
with other farm products. Fat hogs are 
nearly all gone to market. The usual 





number of cattle will be fed this spring. 
Dairying seems to be gaining in popu- 
larity in this county. New silos are be- 
ing built every year, the farmers real- 
izing that they must keep and feed more 
live stock in order to maintain the fer- 
tility of the soil. New gravel roads are 
being built every year; the auto seems 
to help to bring this about.—Lawrence 
A. Fox. 





NEBRASKA. 


Jefferson County, (se) Neb., March 8th. 
~——-We have had no rain or snow yet this 
season, and it is getting pretty dry. Most 
of the wheat that was put in right and 
early enough to make some growth last 
fall will come out all right as soon as 
spring opens. Farmers are getting ready 
for spring work, which will start as soon 
as it quits freezing at night. Prices are 
very high here—corn, 97 cents; wheat, 
$1.86; oats, 54 cents per bushel; hogs, 
$13.50 to $14 per cwt. My brood sows sold 
well at the sale; seventeen head averaged 
$45.85 per head.—John P. Thiessen. 


Jefferson County, (se) Neb., March 5th. 
—DPig litters are coming very light. About 
the usual crop of calves and colts this 
spring. Prices for shotes and calves are 
very high at public sales. Brood sows 
selling very high at sales. Good milk 
cows sell for from $75 to $120 for grade 
cows. Horses and mules a little easier in 
price. A great many are worried about 
the wheat, as it went into the winter 
very weak, and we have had so much cold 
weather and high winds with bare 
ground, Land sales are running from $90 
to $145 an acre.—Charles M. Turner. 


Holt County, (nc) Neb., March 9th.— 
Holt county was visited March 7th by 
another storm; not so cold, but much 
more snow. We are not informed of any 
serious loss of stock. Some of the farm- 
ers are of the opinion that fall grain is 
damaged, but if not, this snow storm will 
be of benefit. Holt county has the larg- 
est acreage of fall grain in the history of 
the county, and should the unusual winter 
damage the crop, it will be a serious loss 
to our county. Farmers here are realiz- 
ing the benefit of organization, and sev- 
eral local unions have been organized. 
Our local unloaded a car of red cedar 
posts ‘on the 6th inst. Some are shipping 
their hogs and grain, and operate farm- 
ers’ union stores. Owing to continued 
inclement weather during January and 
February, the surplus hay in this part 
of the county will be fed. Many stocks 
of the 1915 crop that are not marketable 
will be fed. Recently, I made a trip to 
O'Neill and Stuart, Neb., and these two 
shipping points had at that date 10,000 


tons of baled hay for shipment. Car 
shortage is the cause of delayed ship- 
ment. Hogs at $13 per ecwt. and corn at 


$1 per bushel ave in sight—the highest 
prices in the history of Holt county.— 
Alex. R. Wertz. 


: NORTH DAKOTA, 


Billings County, (sw) N. D., March 9. 
—Billings county produced a fair crop of 
wheat last year, but the yield was cut 
down by rust. Flax made a heavy yield, 
10 to 20 bushels per acre. Other small 
grains made a fair crop. There was a 
heavy crop of hay, which ts about all fed. 
Stock is doing better than last winter, 
because of better care. Cold weather still 
continues, with never a break since De- 
cember. Not as heavy snow as some 
years, but badly crusted. Farmers are 
not planning for an increase in wheat 
acreage, even if the price is good. Alfalfa, 
hogs and cattle are fast taking the place 
of wheat. Stock cattle high; horses fair, 
but not much local demand. More fall 
plowing done last fall than in 1915, but 
not enough if we have a late spring.—- 
Verne King. 


KANSAS. 


Franklin County, (ec) Kan., March 2d. 
—Trying hard to snow today, but is not 
doing much at it, However, the first 
moisture we have had in two months. 
The driest February in twenty-eight years 
--so the weather man says. Oats seceding 
is in full blast; some have finished. I am 
getting ground ready to plant potatoes; 
they are $3.25 per bushel now, and they 
say the high mark is not reached yet. I 
just sold a two-year-old, unbroken, for 
$150; he was 16 hands high and of heavy 
bone. Hogs are $12.50, and no fat ones 
for sale. Corn is $1.10 per bushel; bran, 
$1.75; shorts, $1.95; chop, $2.05 per cwt. 
Everything is too high. A good many 
gardens planted. Just a little early yet.— 
¥, D. Everingham. 


WISCONSIN, 

Chippewa County, (nw) Wis., March 9. 
—This county grows fine corn every sea- 
son. Our corn gets caught by frost about 
once in seven years. We are like the 
Iowa corn growers; we try to grow just 
as large a variety as will mature in 100 
days; the Golden Glow is the favorite. 
All grain yielded well in 1916. Dry weath- 
er cut the potato crop down to almost 
nothing; large fields were not touched 
with the digger, This is principally a 





dairy and grain country. There are a few 
pure-bred herds of the béef type. As aq 
rule, we only keep enough hogs to use up 
our skim-milk and surplus corn. On ac. 
count of the extremely high prices pre« 
vailing, every hog that can be spared hag 
been sold, which will reduce the number 
of brood sows away below normal, I be. 
lieve. Butter-fat has been worth around 
44 cents all winter; corn, $1; oats, 54 
cents. The hay crop of 1916 was large, 
but, owing to the high price of grain, the 
consumption of hay has more than dou- 
bled; consequently, there seems to be qa 
scarcity of good clover hay, while there 
appears to be plenty of timothy. Decem- 
ber, January and February were colder 
than this country has experienced in fif- 
teen years; lots of snow in the roads; 
about 18 inches on the level. Unusually 
high winds have drifted it badly.—J. P, 
Cotton. 





MINNESOTA, 


Murray County, (sw) Minn., March 3d, 
—We have had a very cold winter, with 
heavy snow. Have plenty of feed, and 
stock is wintering finely. Not much 
feding for market; about all shipped out, 
I-verything sells high at farm sales except 
horses; milk cows, $80 to $100 each. Great 
improvements in this country in the way 
of tiling, fencing, buildings and roads, 
Everything points to a bumper crop for 
1917. Plenty of good seed corn and seeds 
of all kinds, except that seed potatoes 
are a little. short. Wheat, No. 1 northern, 
$1.78; corn, 93 cents; oats, 53 cents; bar- 
ley, $1.03; hay, from $3 to $7 per ton; po- 
tatoes, $3; hogs, $12.75. A number of 
brood sows are below normal. Stock cate 
tle, about normal.—Fred Forbes, 


OKLAHOMA, 


Wazares County, (ne) Okla., March 2.— 
Oats all sown, and early potatoes planted. 
It is so dry that lots of ogts will not 
sprout until it rains. Less than two inch- 
es of moisture all winter, and very little 
since last June. Stock water scarce. Warm 
as summer last week. Cold and raw this 
week. Wheat in bad shape. Corn is $1; 
oats, 60 cents; seed potatoes, $4. All kinds 
of farm work well advanced for the time 
of year.—H. K. Price. 


FLORIDA, 


Tolk County, Florida, March 12th.-- 
We are located in the heart of the citrus 
fruit country, with 12,000 acres of citrus 
groves within a radius of five miles of 
our station. Little general farming is 
done here. Last year our county voted 
to build 217 miles of sheet asphalt roads, 
which are now well under construction. 
On top of this, our particular district 
voted te build forty-seven miles of the 
same kind of road; so we will have with- 
in a few years 100 miles of asphalt roads 
within a radius of six miles of town 
Many northern farmers have lost money 
in Florida by buying land without seeing 
it. The only way to buy land here is to 
inspect it personally, and then buy only 
in an established community.—E. L. Has- 
kins. 








Prize Corn Goes to Brazil—County Agent 
R. J. Howat, of Saline county, Missourt, 
recently put on a corn show for which 
there were seventy-three entries, and @ 
total of 360 bushels of corn. A feature of 
the corn show was an auction at which 
the prize bushel sold for $100, This bushel 
of corn will go to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
The variety of the prize corn is Johnson 
County White, and was grown by H. PD. 
Cadberry. About 1,500 persons attended 
the seed corn auction, and the receipts 
from the sale were $1,603.65, or an averaga 
of $4.58 per bushel. The highest yield in 
the contest was 86 bushels to the acre. 





Cost of Boarding the Hired Help—Ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, it costs 
$128 a year to board a hired hand. The 
department secured its figures from 1,000 
farmers scattered in fourteen states. The 
total annual cost per person for board of 
hired help Varies from $104 in Vermont 
and Pennsylvania to $162 in New Jersey. 
The actual cash paid out for this varies 
from 15 per cent in North Carolina to 49 
per cent in California. A complete report 
of this inves‘‘gation is given in Depart- 
ment Bulletin No. 410, entitled, “‘Value to 
Farm Families of Food, Fuel and Use of 
House.” 





Rural Laundry Service—A laundry com- 
pany located in a large city of Missourl 
has extended its collection and delivery 
system to the rural districts. Its motor 
truck makes a distance of about 68@ miles 
a week. The car has its regular routes, 
which follow along main traveled roads. 
Those who live off the main traveled 
roads, often bring their laundry packages 
to the home of some friend who lives 
aolng the regular route. The car did not 
miss a single trip last*winter, and it is 
said to be a service which the farmers 
appreciate very much. . Probably laundry 
companies in other large cities would find 
it worth while to give some attention to 
the rural territory surrounding their 
cities. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS., 
Mar. 283—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa, 
Mar. 30—Combination Sale, South Omaha, 
Neb.; H. McKelvie, Lincoln, Neb., 
Manager, 
Apr. 25—Whitsitt Bros., Pre-emption, Tl. 
May 38—Hopley Stock Farms, Atlantic, Ia. 
June 1i—Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 
June 7—Cahill Bhos., Rockford, Iowa. 
June 183—E. Ogden & Son, Maryville, Mo. 


, Oct. 15—A. Carrier & Son, Administrator’s 


Sale, Newton, Iowa. 
ANGUS, 

Apr. 17—F. J. Roberts, Atlantic, Towa. 
fpr. 18—P. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa. 
Apr. 19—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, lowa. 


Apr. 24—Association Spring Bull Sale, 
Joseph, Mo. 

Apr. 25—Association Spring Bull Sale, 
(;:maha, Neb, 

Apr. 26—Association Spring Bull Sale, 
Sioux City, lowa. 

May 1—Association Spring Bull Sale, 
Fast St. Louis, I. 

May 2—Association Spring Bull Sale, 


Chicago, Ml. 
May 23—Julius Tudor & Son, Iowa City, 
lowa, 
May 24—B. C. Dove, Shell Rock, Iowa. 
June d—Chas. Escher, Jr., Botna, lowa. 
June 6—Escher & Ryan, Irwin, Iowa. 
June 7—Escher & Dalgetty, Manning, Ia. 
POLLED DURHAMS, 


Mar. 29—Combination Sale, South Omaha, 
Neb.; H. C. MeKelvie, Lincoln, Neb., 
Manager. 

Apr. 11—Chas. Irvine, Ankeny, Iowa. 


HEREFORDS. 


Apr. 11 and 12—J. A. Shade, Kingsley, Ia.; 
sale at Sioux City, Iowa. 


PERCHERONS. 


Mar. 27-—Miller & Brown and C. P. Quirin, 
Marcus, lowa; sale at Sioux City. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 
Oct. 9—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Iowa. 


e id e 

Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes {a or discon- 
tinue advertisements already rusaing mast have 
notice of such di ti or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be eure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring ciass- 
{Ocation or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the eleetrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advert.se- 
ments, Lowever, can usually be inserted if received 
as fate ag Monday morning of the week of issue. 

















LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 


Hil, ™%. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


IX. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, lowa. 


ELMER J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


Field Notes 


Two herd boars are advertised by C. F. 
Adams, the Poland China breeder of 
Owasa, Iowa, in this issue. If you want 
to buy a herd boar of merit, write him.— 
Advertising Notice. 


N. J. Smith, of Tama, Iowa, reports 
that he has now at the head of his Short- 
ho: herd the splendid Cumberland bull, 
Golden Cumberland, a 2,350-pound son of 
the champion, Cumberland’s Last. Mr. 
Smith is adding to his herd some good 
Seotech cows and heifers from time to 
time, having patronized several sales held 
recently.—Advertising Notice. 


A. Kool & Son, Cordova, lowa, adver- 
tise 200 bushels of select seed corn far 
sale, of the K. B. Yellow Dent variety, 
which is the prize winning variety orig- 
inated by Krizer Bros. The weight of 
the ears of this variety can be estimated 
froin the fact that 114 ears shelled by 
Messrs. Kool weighed 101 pounds of the 
Shelled corn. The price is very reason- 
able, $2.50 per bushel. Write if interested, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


A few choice Angus bulls from twelve 
to ecighteen months old are advertised 
by W. S. Evans & Son, of Seymour, Iowa, 
in this issue. They call particular atten- 
tion to one Pride and one Blackbird bull, 
Whieh are included, and they invite Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to visit them if at 
all possible. If they are not able to make 
a visit, they will be glad to have you 
write them, and they will describe and 
quote prices on their bulls by mail.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

H. Pritchard & Son, Walnut, Towa, re- 
port the sale of the Short-horn bull, 
Dale Commodore, for $1,000, to Mueller 
Bros., of Cumberland, lowa. The bull is 
fourteen months old, and one of the best 
of his age to be found anywhere. His 
sire is the champion Dale Clarion, that 
heeds the Pritchard herd, and his dam 
is Favorite Bangle, a Cruickshank Broad- 
hocks cow, sired by Young Commodore, 
that headed Cookson Bros.’ herd. The 
grand-dam is Imp. Scarlet Bangle, the 
top-priced cow in the Cookson dispersion 
sale.—-Advertising Notice. 


» A, Fritz & Son, Grinnell, Towa, offer 
Potled Hereford bulls for sale, sired by 
their noted herd bull, Polled Prosperity. 
The bulls are yearlings and coming a year 
old, and include some extra good ones. 
lessrs. Fritz also have in service the 
Gifford bred bull, Fort Kearney, a_half- 
brother to Polled Marvel, the noted cow 
that topped the Polled Hereford Associa- 
tion sale a year ago, and also to her sis- 
ter, that sold for a top price at this year’s 
Polied Hereford Association sale. Those 
interested in buying will do well to write 
or visit Messrs. Fritz early, as there is 
a good demand for Polied Herefords of 
the good, thick type they are breeding. 
Kindly mentioh Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing.—Advertising Notice. 

Whitsitt Bros., of Preemption, Ill, will 


hold a public sale of registered Short- 
horns, April 25th, in which they will sell 











one of the good offerings for which their 
old established herd is noted. The offer- 
ing numbers forty-five head, about half 
of which will be bulls, and it is not often 
that as many good, thick bulls of de- 
sirable ages go in one sale. The cattle 
are of Scotch and Scotch-topped breeding, 
the herd being headed by the two excep- 
tionally good Seotch bulls, Sultan’s Craib- 
stone, a white son of Sultan Calculator, 
and Roan Villager, a roan sired by Vil- 
lage Max, by Imp. Villager, while the 
dam of Sultan’s Craibstone is Oakview 
Duchess, by Ivandale, a son of Maxwalton 
Dale, by Avondale. Particulars of inter- 
est concerning this good offering will ap- 
pear in later issues. Write early for the 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Advertising Notice. 


UPPERMILL FARM_SHORT-HORN 
SALE, NEXT WEDNESDAY. 


Next Wednesday, March 28th, is Vil- 
lager day at Uppermill Farm, Wapello, 
lowa. The event is looked forward to 
with much interest by all interested in 
better Short-horns, and the invitation to 
spend the day. at Uppermill Farm is all 
the more urgent this year because it is 
one of the last Villager opportunities, 
and may be the last opportunity to se- 
cure cows bred to the old champion, 
whose days of usefulness are about over. 
The offering of fifty-five head for this 
sale includes some of the best breeding 
matrons in the herd, and they are bred 
to Villager, while several will sell with 
Villager calves at foot, and are re-bred. 
One of the best opportunities to secure a 
Villager bull will be to buy one of these 
good cows bred to Villager, or with a 
Villager bull calf at foot. ne of these 
cows is Sultana’s Secret, the dam of the 
show bull, Villager’s Diamond, by Vil- 
lager. The cow is a Cruickshank of true 
Scotch type, and with splendid seale and 
quality. Her red bull calf by Villager 
goes with her. Attention is again called 
to the superb lot of Scotch heifers in the 
offering. ‘There are thirty of them that 
are long yearlings and two-year-olds, sev- 
eral of them imported from Scotland, a 
few imported from Canada, and the rest 
by Cumberland, Avondale, Whitehall Sul- 
tan and Villager sires. A better lot has 
not gone thru an auction ring, ever® at 
Uppermill. They are mostly bred to 
the show bull, Villager’s Coronet, that 
will head the Uppermill show herd this 
year. The bull offering consists of three 


. top sons of Villager, including the prize 


winning Villager’s Diamond, that was a 
strong winner for Weaver & Garden last 
year, and the other good young bulls 
mentioned last week. The catalog should 
be in the hands of those interested in 
buying. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farm- 
J when writing for it.—Advertising No- 
ce. 


TRUMANS’ 39TH CATALOG OF THE 
PIONEER STUD FARM. 


Our readers interested in buying a reg- 
istered Shire or Percheron stallion will 
do well to get the 39th annual catalog 
of Trumans’ Pioneer Stud Farm, Bush- 
nell, Til. It is a work of art, containing 
nearly 100 pages, and as many illustra- 
tions from photographs of their horses. 
The illustrations are so lifelike that re- 
ceiving the catalog is almost like bring- 
ing Trumans’ Pioneer Stud Farm to your 
door, and if it 1s possible to sell horses 
by catalog, this one is complete enough 
to make that possibility a reality. While 
most of their sales have been made to 
customers at the Truman barns, the firm 
has also done considerable mail order 
business, and have a lot of strong testi- 
monials from satisfied eustomers who 
bought without going to see the horses. 
The Truman reputation for good horses 
and square dealing is sufficient guaran- 
tee that their customers get satisfaction 
whether they deal personally or by mail. 
Their record for prize winners is well 
known. The eatalog shows illustrations 
of their grand champion winners at the 
last International and at the Panama 
Isxposition held at San Francisco in 1915. 
A new importation of Percherons arrived 
several weeks ago, and the horses are 
reported in fine shape. Besides Perch- 
erons, the Tromans have the best of 
Shires, as is well known, and some Bel- 
gians and Hackneys. Write for the cata- 
log, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and you 
would enjoy a visit to this famous old 
draft horse establishment.—Advertising 
Notice. 

IRVINE’S POLLED DURHAM AND 

SHORT-HORN SALE. 


A closing out sale of registered Polled 
Durhams and Short-horns is announced 
by Chas. Irvine, of Ankeny, lowa, to 
take place at his farm, near that place, 
Wednesday, April 11th. As is well known 
Mr. Irvine is also a breeder and importer 
of Belgian horses, 2nd his Belgian busi- 
ness has grown to such an extent that 
he has concluded to disperse his herd of 
Polled Durhams and Short-horns, in or- 
der to make more room for the Belgians. 
His Polled Durham herd is headed by 
Premier Sultan, one of the best bred bulls 
of the breed; his sire being Sultan’s Creed, 
a grandson of Whitehall Sultan, while the 
dam of Premier Sultan is Lady Glamis, 
by Golden Gauntlet, and the grand-dam 
is the Cruickshank cow, Lady. Golden, 
bred by Col. Harris, and descending from 
Imp. Lady of the Meadow, bred by Amos 
Cruickshank. Premier Sultan is a roan 
three-year-old of good scale, and_ cost 
Mr. Irvine $1,100 as a_ calf, that being 
the top price for a Polled Durham bull 
of his age. ‘Twenty head in the offer- 
ing are sired by Premier Sultan, and the 
cows are bred to him. The sale will af- 
ford an opportunity to secure the blood 
of Premier Sultan that should not be 
overlooked. It will also give breeders an 
opportunity to secure a herd bull in Pre- 
mier Sultan that is already one of the 
noted herd bulls of the breed. Two other 
zood young Polled Durham bulls are in- 
cluded, and two young horned bulls. The 
female offering includes’ twenty-three 
polled cows and heifers and_ thirteen 
herned and dehorned. While the Short- 
horns in the offering are not numerous, 
those interested in Short-horns should 
not overlook this opportunity, as most 
of the buyers are likely to be interested 





in the Polled Durhams. Such Scotch 
families are represented as the Campbell 

loom, Bruce Mayflower, and the Cruick- 
shank Lady of the Meadow, Secret, Bra- 
with Bud and Autumn Lady. Other fam- 
ilies represented include the Rose of 
Sharon, Bracelet, Dulciebella and Con- 
stance, the latter families being strongly 
Bates bred. The offering is in good, use- 
ful condition, and the older cows include 
those Mr. Irvine selected because of their 
good individual merit and breeding, re- 
gardless of prices he had to pay. The 
heifers include a nice lot of roans and 
reds sired by Premier Sultan and others 
by Scottish Prince, bred by H. W. Deu- 
ker, and sired by the show bull Arcadia 
Duke, while the dam of Scottish Prince is 
Scottish Belle 4th, by Ottawa Gauntlet, 
and belonging to Deuker’s prize-winning 
Scottish Belle family. Write for the sale 
catalog, as directed in the announcement 
elsewhere in this issue, and keep the sale 
in mind, April 11th. Kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.—Adver- 
tising Notice. . 


SHADELAND HEREFORD SALE. 


A two days’ auction sale of superior 
Herefords will be held April 11th and 
12th, from Shadeland Farm, Kingsley, 
Iowa, the sale to take place at the stock 
yards sale pavilion, Sioux City, iowa. In 
making this auction, Mr. J. A. Shade, the 
proprietor, has gone to extreme miea- 
sures in providing an offering that should 
be far-reaching in its effect upon dis- 
eriminating buyers. Thousand and 
twelve hundred dollar averages have been 
a reality within the past fortnight or so. 
But we want to say that when they trot 
out 120 Herefords that will discount this 
number that Mr. Shade will sell, we 
have them yet to see. Just where they 
will sell in this sale is a matter to be 
settled by those in attendance. But in 
comparison, few if any have license to 
sell higher. Get your mind fixed on 
Crusader Fairfax, and when you see him 
you will want something sired by him or 
bred to him. And that isn’t all, There 
is Good Lad and Beaumont Jr., that 
complete a trio of herd bulls that have 
done wonders for the upbuilding of 
Shadeland and for the Hereford breed in 
general. The two last named are in- 
cluded in the sale. Great—yes, that does 
not tell the story. One is a 2,600-pound 
champion, and the other follows closely 
in ‘his footsteps. Their get have won 
honors in leading shews and pulled down 
the “long green” at public auctions. We 
could scarcely break away from the six- 
teen two-year-old heifers we saw in 
training for this sale, the get of Beau 
Carlos 2d. They completely satisfy the 
desire and the ambition of the Hereford 
enthusiast. It will be remembered that 
it was Beau Carlos 2d that sired the 
champion load at the 1916 Denver show, 
and that likewise sired Wyoming, the 
grand champion bull of the same show, 
and that later sold publicly for $5,000. 
Now these heifers are of this same pat- 
tern to a T. Among them are those we 
wouldn’t care to fault. In all, there are 
forty of these heifers. There are also 
forty breeding matrons, many with calves 
at foot, and all others well forward to 
the service of the banner bearing Shade- 
land bulls. Being daughters of renowned 
sires leaves little to be desired that is 
not furnished. The bull question has 
likewise been well thought out by Mr. 
Shade. He is providing a consignment 
that can searcely fail to meet the urgent 
needs of the show man, the range man, 
and the man wanting a herd bull to 
give him prominence. The half can not 
be told in the space here allotted. The 
catalog is explicit. It is well illustrated, 
It may be had by mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer and addressing T. F. B. Sotham, 
Sale Manager, care West Hotel, Sioux 
City, lowa.—Advertising Notice. 


HOLSTEIN SALE, APRIL 18TH. 


The Iowa Holstein Breeders’ sale will 
be held at Waterloo, on April 18th, and 
will consist of ninety head, and it will 
comprise selected stock, consignments be- 
ing made from most of the well-known 
herds of the state. It will be a splendid 
opportunity for those desiring to buy a 
Holstein bull to head their herd with, or 
those wishing to lay the foundation of a 
profitable herd of Holstein cattle. We 
do not have the space to go into the de- 
tails with regard to the offering, nor is it 
necessary. The catalog gives full infor- 
mation, and it can be had by writing the 
lowa Holstein Breeders’ Sale Co., Water- 
loo, Towa. The sale will be managed by 
the Liverpool Sale and Pedigree Co., of 
Liverpool, N. Y., who have made an ex- 
cellent success of Holstein sales. We be- 
lieve Wallaces’ Farmer readers who make 
the trip to Waterloo on April 18th will be 
well pleased with the offering, finding it 
a splendid opportunity to buy what they 
want in Holstein cattle.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


PUTMAN & SON OFFER SOME GREAT 
DUROCS, 


Breeders wanting a Duroe boar pig 
which is a good prospect to develop into 
a real top herd boar, should write or visit 
W. M. Putman & Son, of Tecumseh, 
Neb. This firm now have more 01 
fall boars than we ever saw in their herd 
at one time before. These fall pigs ere 
well up toward the 206-pound mark, ard 
they represent the very best points com- 
bined in big Durocs. They are all sired 
by the great boar, King’s Colonel, now 
owned entirely by this firm. For the 
past year or more they have owned this 
hog with Mr. Koenig, but recently they 
gave this well-known Duroc man $1,060 
for his half interest. Putman & Son 
have owned many great boars, and most 
of them were grand champion hogs, but 
they never owned a hog before that 
proved such a wonderful sire of just 
such Durocs as the public demands at 
the present time. The get of ths hog 
have topped most every sale during the 
fall and winter, where they have sold. 
They have sold because they were fist 
what buyers were after. Many eg£6vud 
Duroc men now pronounce King’s Colonel 
the breed’s best sire. Sows bred t» him 
averaged $176 in the Putman & Son sale. 
If you want Durocs with size, heavy 
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bone, straight legs, good backs and good 
feet, you will let Putman & Son sell you 
a young herd boar. Remember, hogs scld 
from this herd won eleven championships 
in one year, a record unequaled, and the 
best boar pigs they ever raised are now 
on their farm. They can spare a few 
open gilts of fall farrow, by King’s Colo- 
nel. Here is a chance to get a sale- 
topper or a good herd sow. Write Put- 
man & Son for prices and description.-— 
Advertising Notice. 


CARMAN & SON OWN GREAT POLAND 
BOAR. 


The Poland China breeders and pork 
producers who attended the J. L. Carman 
& Son sale, held recently, were surprised 
to see such a great hog at the head of 
this herd as this firm own in Long Henry 
81516. This hog could easily be sold at 
a long price, but Mr. Carman and his son 
have decided that they can't afford to 
dispose of him. A few days before the 
sale, this hog went over the scales weigh- 
ing 950 pounds, which is a good weight 
for any hog so near after the breeding 
season. With his immense scale, heavy 
bone and other good points, this hog is 
as smooth as a pig. Long Henry is a 
good hog from good ancestors. He was 
sired by Orange Valley, by Blue Valley 
Orange, out of Blue Valley Maid, and his 
dam is May Wonder, a mammoth daugh- 
ter of Big Victor, out of Lady Wonder’s 
Best, one of the highest selling sows 2 
few years back. Long Henry was never 
exhibited but once, and he not oniy de- 
feated all other Polands, but cleaned up 
over all breeds, anf did so against some 
of the best state fair winning herds. 
Down near Cook, Neb., J. L. Carman & 
Sen are building up a herd of Polands 
that will be heard from in the future. 
They have a splendid breeding boar in 
this big hog, and, being good caretakers, 
they will be in a position to attract buy- 
ers in search of the best. Keep this firm 
in mind when in search of good breed- 
ing animals. At present, they are sold 
out, but the spring pigs are showing up 
weil and will soon be ready to ship out. 
See ad.—Advertising Notice. 


ANGUS. BULLS FOR SALE. 


E. B. Laflin, of Crab Orchard, Neb., 
is now offering for sale five haed of bi 
rugged Angus bulls from his good heel 
One of these is a three-year-old, two are 
senior yearlings, and two are junior 
yearlings. These bills are just the kind 
for hard service. Mr. Laflin has a herd 
numbering around seventy head, and he 
has exercised unusual care in his selec- 
tions. They must be cattl> of good size 
and quality if they go into the Laflin 
herd. These cattle are raised In the 
open, and are good, vigorous animals, 
and will please careful buyers. The catrie 
come from Lewis of View Point’ 7th, by 
Lewis of Meadowbrook, a tine of breed- 
ing that has done much in the way of 
producing show-yard -attle. Mr. “aflin 
is one of the most active Angus »reeders 
in Nebraska. He is doing much good 
work for the Angus breed in his state. 
At present he is vice-oresident of the 
Nebraska Angus Breeders’ Association, 
and there is no member of this organizae- 
tion who is doing a greater werk for tha 
breed. Anyone wanting good Anyus cat- 
tle can find them in rhis herd, and the 
prices asked are very reasonable. Mr. 
Laflin will be pleased to show his cattle 
or answer any letters of inyuiry. Some 
stuff will probably be shown at J.tincoln 
this fall. One of the best younyz bulls 
ever produced on the farm is being car- 
ried along with this intention. See ad.— 
Advertising Notice. 


DE CLOW’S JACKS AND HORSES. 


With reference to his imported Catalan 
and Mammoth American jacks, and his 
Percheron, Belgian and Shire horses, Mr. 
W. L. De Clow, of Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
says: “‘I have my stables full of big stal- 
lions, and my jack trade, while good, has 
hardly made an impression on the num- 
ber I have for sale.” Mr. De Clow par- 
ticularly desires those wanting either a 
jack or a staltion to visit him, but if 
they can not visit him, he will be glad 
to describe and quote prices on either 
et-llions or jacks by mail. He reports 
sales of jacks to Richard Townsend, Gris- 
wold, Iowa; F. J. Maxon, Fairchild, Wis.; 
Farl O’Connell, Jamaica, lowa; W. A. 
Ellis, Allen, Neb.; C. O. Graham, West- 
gate, lowa; FE. 8S. McCann, Fedora, S. D.; 
George Sprague, Grafton, Ohio; Earl H. 
Reed, Radcliff, Tewa: H. H. Muller, Par- 
kersburg, lowa; Fell Bros.: Watnut, Ia.; 

. CG. Arnett, Ipava, Tl.; F. A. Miller, 
Sioux Falls, &. D.; John M. Anderson, 
Viola, Tl; A. J. Conant, Nelson, Neb.; 
J. FE. Harris, Rowley, Iowa; Herman 
Kuecker, Maurice, lowa. Also sales of 
stallions to George Thornton, Tuana. Ta.: 
Christiansen Bros., Canby, Minn.; Peter 
Leinen, Portsmouth, Towa, and W. A. 
Bothwell, Wessington, S. D.—Advertising 
Notice. 


THE MILLER & BROWN—E. P. QUIRIN 
PERCHERON SALE. 

It will be next Tuesday, 
and the place is Sioux ity 
ticulars concerning 
in our two previous 1es Lest our 
readers overlook it, we make menticn 
here again, as it is one of the important 
Percheron sales of the entire season, 
Miller & Brown and C. P. Quirin are long 
residents of Marcus, lowa, and are breed- 
ing a superior class of Percherons. They 
sell forty-eight head on “his oevasion, 
twenty-six stallions, with plenty of them 
weighing a ton, and twenty-two mares 
that perhaps contain more that are close 
up to foaling and of the biz drafty type 
than have been offered previously for a 
number of years. For further particvlars 
see previous issues.—Aivertising Notice. 


POLLED DURHAMS AND SHORT- 
HORNS AT SOUTH OMAHA. 
Sixty head of Polled Durhams and sev- 
enty head of Short-horns will be sold at 
South Omaha, March 29th and 30th. Mr. 
H. C. MeKelvie, of Lincoln, Neb., will 
manage both sales, to whom requests for 
catalog should be sent. Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing.—Advertising No- 

tice. 


March 27th, 
fowa. Var- 
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|The Handy Service Record 








STALLION SERVICE 
RECORD 











is the best stallion breeding record 
published; convenient, complete and 
worth its cost every day of the sea- 
son. Contains blanks for complete 
breeding records of 100 mares, with 
blanks for return service, etc. 

Each record has a contract to be 
signed by owner of mare, which then 
becomes a note for payment of the 
service fee. It simplifies collections 
and protects the stallion owner. 

There is also a gestation table show- 
ing dates for return service, blanks for 
recording payments, ete. Numbered 
pages and indexed for easy reference. 


Printed on tough linen paper and 
cloth bound to stand hard usage; 4x7 


inches—just fits the pocket. 

Hundreds are in use and everybody 
is pleased. 

Price 75c postpaid; three or more 
copies ordered at same time, 60c 
each. Send orders to the publishers, 


Wallaces’ Farmer 


Des Moines, lowa 


























DUROC JEKRSEYS. 


GRAMER & ‘SONS, GIANT DUROGS 


ulity, 
Again, 


Fal! pigs with extreme size, bone and qu 


Tb. Giant Model, and our 800 Ib. Long Wor nder 


mM. C. CRAMER & SON, 





gree with each pig For particulars write 


5. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, 





Real a type of the best of breeding. 
Boars and gilts of no akin, 


A PURE BRED DUROC CRITIC BOAR 


Also GOLDEN MODEL boars of October and November farrow for $16.00. 


Sired 


Monroe, lowa 


3 MONTHS $18 50 
fi 


OLD FOR 
Pedi- 


Murray (Cass Co.), Nebraska 


DUROG JERSEY BRED GiILTS 


Due to furrow tn March and April, sired by Big 





noted sires. Mostly bred to Combination Junk 
done, length and qua ir 
notto, Prices €45.00 to 860.00 


Bone 201565 and Wonderful Crimson Again 111833 
yr, One Of Lhe best sons of John’s Combiao 


JOHN ROSKAMP, Kanawha, towa 


and other 
ation 65055A. Size, 


8 Fall Boars Sired by King’s Col. 


se are from \ alley Chief sth and Crimson Wonder 3d dar Here's the chance to get a son of the 
we. sire who get have topped so many sales These are | uel? broter to the $555.00 sow in the world’s 
record sale in lowa. I have a few other top pigs by King Col. Ag 
For a | good boar pr ospect | wer ite r MEO. * ected Sterling, Nebr aska 





4 | 
Fa Pi gs) 
Sired by King’s Col. Again | 
and May's Watt's Model 

My half interest in King's Col, Acain sold for @345, 
Tam nov’ off gz my 83-year-old boar, May’s Watt’ 
Model. Thi is hog is ag eat Durve sire 
FOR A SNAP, WEHRIPTE | 

CHAS. MAY, Roca, Nebr. 


Duroc Jersey Sows and Gilts 


‘ORCHARD HILL FARM 








Is now offering choice fall yearlings and spring gilts 
for April farrow Best of blood linesand breedi 
Order dit zad. Price from $50.00 to 875.00; 
250 to f 

L.C. ANDERSON, ALTA, 


IOWA 


POCAND-CHINAS. 


LONG HERRY 81516 


We have refused | t! 
be market for the famous big l’o 


J. L. CARMAN oe SON, 


PUTMAN & SOI 


These are b 


me money for 


ané-China, just re 


King's r great herd boar, 









iii tenenaeh” hiep eaneving oouee tent tine, 
W.M. PUTMAN «& SON, 

POL AND-CHINAS. | 

alyni's Big Polands 

| 

| 





one ig te in 
ire, Parag rep 7 giant fo 

mature sows With extreme scale. VW " i 
seat years of o eetuin this scale and bone 
for furtier inf on W t 

GEO. GLYNN Sioux Rapids, lowa 


MY HERD BOAR FOR SALE 


San Yon Wonder 


A two-year-old t 
elass.. Will trade fo 
if they are good enougt 


ai { 
and fall gilts for sale. 


G. L. THUIRER, R. 4, Box 35, Spencer, la, 


Two P. C, Herd Boars For Sale 


P..s A Wonder by A Wonder A, 


n his 
br “al 
Also fall boars 


h outstandl boar 
pood big type 









and Smooth 


Fellow, the boars that made my February 28th 
sale average 800.75. Both are thin, but at present 
weigh 750 and 860 Ibs. respectively. They are sold 


for no fault. 
Also have six 
and a few bred gilts. 


prices. 
Cc. F. ADAMS, Owasa, lowa 


July boars that I will price right, a 
| 
| 

90% POLAN D-CHINA boar piee— Sept., Oct., 

White 


Write me for description and 





Novy. farrow. From best big type sows 
Rose Comb Rhode Island eggs, $2.00 per setting; 50 
eges, $5.00. OTTO GLOE, Martell, Nebraska. 





6, OUR 


mInetnber our | 


whose get have 
en champtons 


¥-TOH POLAKD BOAR 


rand cood and, best of all, a great sire. When tn 


“rd. Write or visit 


cook, NEBRASKA 


HOW OFFER FINE FALL BOARS 


ave the finest 
Let us sell youa 


topped so many sales 
year, 


came trom our herd in oue 
TECUMSEH, SENRRASKA 





INTERESTED IN 


Polled Durhams 


South Omaha, Neb., March 29 


IF YOU WANT 


Shori-horns 


South Omaha, Neb., March 30 


Write -for illustrated catalog of 
the breed you are interested in. 

Sixty head of Polled Durhams 
the first day. Seventy head of 
Short-horns the second day. 

For illustrated catalog address 


H. GC. McKELVIE, Manager, Lincoln, Neh. 
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~VALE’S CHESTERS _ 


Herd one of oldest established in west, and the 
good type and quality that made the herd popular 


years ago is well fixed. Over 125 pigs forthis year's 
trade. Inspection invited. Il’rices reasonable. 
B. KR. VALE, Bonaparte, Lowa 





by our 1,000 
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SHOKT-HORNS. 


PPP PLP PPL LPL PPP PP PPP 


Straight Goods 348304 


the greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods, is 
the 2400 Ib. Scoich bull heading Countryside 
Farm berd of Short-horns. A good Jot of young 
buils for sale by him—reds and roans. 
We also breed 
high class Percherons and Durocs. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Pron’r, Estherville, lowa 


30 Young Short-horn Bulls 


to select from, mostly roans and whites, extra well 
bred, from 8 to 16 months old. Our herd nuinbers 
150 head and comprises the best of Scotch and Scotch 
topped sorts, with high class sires in service. Come 
and see these young bulla, 

Also 20 span extra good 3 and 4-year-old mules and 


RHYNAS & WELLS, : Stockport, lowa 


Norwood Farm Shorthorns 


Have just received a bunch of Short-horns from 
Canada and now have several choice bulls to offer, 
among them a red and a roan Augusta, a Marr Stam- 
ford and a Bruce Jenny Lind and the best white bull 
weeverowned. Also a few heifers to offer; two by 
Superb Sultan are lally good. Prices reason- 
able. Call or write. 


R. O. MILLER & SONS, 


Held Bros., Hinton, lowa 


A Dozen Choice Young 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


Mostly Scotch topped. We can furnish you with a 
good bull at a modest price. Herd headed by 
Golden Sultan and Victor of Wayside 2d. 


We Solicit Your Correspondence 











es pec 


Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 





10 Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 


i rorg 8 to : 20 nies. Old; reds 
thick fleshed fe Ta 8, all 
former Sultan bred herd bull. One extra good red, 
a Violet Bud, and an extra good Duchess of Gloster 
roan A few females bred to Village Ordens, 

Visit or write me, Farm adjoius town. 


Ga. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lowa 


3 Young Scotch Bulls For _— 


good, smooth, 
sired by Excelsior. our 


and roans; 





rom 10 to 18 mos, old; all reds; good, smooth, thick 
tieshed fellows, All sired by Proud Prin ur for 

mer Ringmaster bred herd bull. One Vic let ih udand 
two Orange Blossoms, Herd headed by College 


Knight that won dd at 1916, 


DANIEL E. BOWER, 


American Royal, 


Bridgewal er, lowa 


DIAMOND MEDAL 











oods; dam, Clara 59, by T 
by Chotce Goods; 2d dim, Emp. 
@lara BS. he wis our herd of tch Short-horns of 
Cumberland and Sultan blood. Young bulls for sale. 
HE NEW STENBERG, Klmore, Minn. 


10 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


Sired by Anoka Marshall, Including a roan Princess 
oyal and a red Seeret that are herd heading mate- 
Reds, white and roan 


F. M. F. GERWINSKE, 


at NANNY DALE HERD SHOKT- HORNS 


Rudd, lowa 


One good Scotch topped Young Mary bull, a Sept, 
yearling ready for service; one Scotch buil.a Fate 
Qieen June calf, dum granddaughter of Carter's 
Chotce Goods and great-granddaughter of Whitehall 
Sultan Both chotee reds, sired by Kiug Dorothy. 
I. A. CLARK, Laurens, lowa, 


White Scotch Herd Bull 









Perfect Cumberland 401479, ure Scotch 
Bonnie Belle by be tiom usetat A ton 
S-year-old, guaranteed In every particula fine style 
ind Ly pe A great bull ata moderate | Come, 
see his get. O. E. SHORT, Auburn, lowa, 


Four Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 


atthe Pike animes Stock Farm 
fen to twenty mont old; all red and all good, 


Come and see thei. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, Wright Co., lowa 


CLERMONT HERD SHORT-HORNS 


Six bulls, 7 to 16 mos, old; one extra goou roan Nov. 
yearlt!ng by Perfection Marshal; another good March 
yearling by Ringmaster; Scotch and Scotch topped. 


W. S. HANDLEY & SON, 


WALIT TO BUY 


Carroll, !owa 


ONE OR TWO GOOD 
MILK COwsS 





Full blooded Short-horn, registered, weighing not 

less than 1600 pou nds 01 etter, under 6 years old, to 
Lif. hs ale arden 

ee aS ki’ r KOKO?TT. Jamenstow n, XN. D. 

Maine Valley Short-horns 

Fst. 1872 Hlerd hea yy Seottish Secret 887120, a 

Scotch show bull sire of excellent young 


bulls of the Crulicks} he ria. Lovely, Matebless 
and Raspberry faimlites LENO H. ROLLINS, (Suc- 
cessor to Jordan & JDbunn) Central City, lowa. 


REEVE BROS. 


J Scotch Short-horns 





and bb c Jerseys 
Herd bull, Bred Rig ee Herd boars, Marion’s 
Wonder Again 141659 and ‘Tomy Orion 202513. A top 






roan March bull calf for sale, 


REEVE BROS., 





lowa 


Short-horn Bulls forSale 


Sired by Cumberland Viscount and Monarque Sul- 
tan, and out of high class dams of the choicest Scotch 
breeding. Some real herd headers at bargain prices 
if taken soon 
TiL TON, 





€ © EK. Maquoketa, Lowa 

For Sale seis" Short-horn Bul 
BRED 

by an Avondale sire-—-an extra good one, coming a 


year old. Farm near town, 4 miles west of Searsboro, 


A. & J. C. JOHNSON, Lynavitie, lowa 


‘HOC EK Holstein, Sherthern and Guern.- 

sey calves, $12.50 to 825. A few exceptionally 

fine, high grade calves expressed to you at little cost. 
ED HOWEY Co., South St. Paul, Minnesota. 








SHOKT-HORNS. 





—— 


Paramount Farm 


Scotch Short-horns 


Herd headed by Regal King 474342, a line 
bred Whiteha!! Sultan direct from Anoka—one of the 

lums. A choice lot of young bulls for sale; also 
our 2330 lb. show and breeding bull, Vietor Favor. 
ite 34, wioner of second at Des Moines. Attractive 
price. Public sale June 20, 


G. J. THEISS & SON, Rembrandt, lowa 


IMOLCE Scotch bull—Blinkey’s Sultan 522489; 
y red roan, 14 mos. vid, by Oakdale Sultan by Max- 
waiton at dam, Sunnyblink 20th 144626. Priced 
tosell. W.H. MILLER & SONS, Independence, Ta. 


pe 











KD DURMANS. 











a eee PDL IDI ILD 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, 
males. We can suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


Polled Durham Bulls 


Some choice herd headers of serviceable aye, 


L. & HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 


D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS — 


Reds and beautiful roans, low down and hiocky. 
The get of our great, massive, Roan Victor 
X10401 - 289825. Few by Hamilton X10447- 
397053. Also two roan Short-horr 1s of Cumberland 
bloud, IRA C HASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lowa 


also a few fe- 


gees re! you it € ALVES with a Double 
C. T. 


Standard Polled Durham bull bred by 
AYREs & SON, Osceola, Clark County, lowa. 





— Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest School and 
independent with no capital invested 
of the business taught in five weeks. 
for free catalog. 


Jones National Schoo! of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
74 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Be An Auctioneer 


Takes energy and application, but makes money 
from the start, Yourinvestmentis small, you risk 
nothing, and you constantly are making new business 


become 
Every branch 
Write today 








acquaintances of the best kind. ¢ 
MESSOURED AUCTION SC eee 
Largest in the World \ 3. CARPENTER 


. ; Pres. 
818 Walnut St., 3d Fi Mansa Cc ‘ity, 


Mo. 


oor, 


JOHN R. THOMPSOW 


Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


MERREIED, EOWA. 


J. L. Mellrath, Grinnell, la. 





he conductor of regis ns. abigape eins 
Fit sen years experience in’ busines “We n ntain 
pure bred horses, cattle au swine on our farm We 
this ik we Know our busines Write for date 
W. ut PUTMAN * Tecumseh, Nebraska 
AUCTIONEER 
PEDI RED Livs Ok 





Live Stock ‘Auctioneer 
BELLEVUE, IOWA 


THEO. MARTIN 
N.G. KRASCHEL 


W. C. LOOKINGSILL 


Sac Cit vy, Iowa, 


LIVE STOCK 
AUCTION EER 
arian. fowa 








Real Best and Live Stock 
AUCTIONEER 
You know the re at. 


"Ik Auc tionecer 


GEO. H, BURGE «ir Sete 


Vernon, iow a 


H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTION FERS ChPARFIELD, 


LOW A 


mh CSR s. 


Holland Farm Berkshires 









Young boars and gilts of prize winning stock— of 
the Masterpiece family. Pt sted be aaeesina, ths 
sire of the world’s grand chaipion boar at the Pan- 
ama Exposition jast year, * will please you. 

ble. €. D. NICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO., Cre 


Prices reasona co, lowa 


vT A MEV ODER TES. 


TAMWORTHS :: pean 


Now have to 
of bred sows 
ot 








gil s for Fe! bruary, M 
and Avril farrow, Te paige hare anys mor 
sired by grand champions, Also a selected Jot 
pigs [In numbers to suit; mostly by grand champtons. 
J. BK. Mac HOY, Farr: agut, lowa 
RDUROC JERSEYS. 


Big Type Buroc Jersey Brood Sows 


A Umited number of big spring gilts and tried sows 


of the most approved breeding, bred to our Great 
Wonder 3d boar, for sale. All immune and safe in 
pig for April farrow. No sale expense. Pricee right. 


ROTI & DODSON, Ocheyedan, fowa 





MISC KE ANEOUS. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Clydesdale stallion, two years old. 

Ciydesdale stallion, one year old, 

Hiampshire and Oxford Down rams. 

Poland-China and Duroc Jersey fall pigs. 

Choice Ayrshire, Guernsey and Holstein bull cs alves 
from dams with yearly records. 

FARM DEPARTMENT, 

lowa State College, mes, 


Far lags 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 

Catalog mailed free on request, 

F.S. Burch @&Co., 155 W. Hares St. Chicago 


towa 
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WALLACES® FARMER 








IMPORTANT ANGUS SALE CIRCUIT. 
An important Angus sale circuit has 
been arranged, in which F. J. Roberts 
Atlantic, lowa, opens the circuit April 
17th, with a very attractive offering, in- 
cluding show cattle and cows and heifers 
pred to the International grand champion 
Epistos, secured by Mr. Roberts at the 
top price of the International Angus sale. 
The next day, April 18th, P. J. Donohoe, 
of tiolbrook, Iowa, will sell an offering 
picked from the best in his noted herd, 
and that Angus breeders will find one of 
the best offerings that has ever been sold 
at Ilolbrook. The next day, April 19th 
W. H. Cooper, the popular auctioneer anc 
Angus breeder of Hedrick, Iowa, will hold 
his annual sale, and breeders will not 
want to miss the good offering that he 
vill sell at this time. Watch for par- 


ticulars in later issues, and write early 
for the catalogs, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


THE MOLINE SLEEVE VALVE 
ENGINE. 


Among the first automobile manufac- 
turers in America, and there are only a 
few today, that have adopted the Knight 
type of engine, is the Moline Automobile 
Co., of East Moline, Il., As most of our 
readers know, the Knight engine, instead 
of having valves which seat, have a slid- 
ing sleeve valve, or practically a cylinder 

thin a eylinder, There are portholes, 
might say, which admit of the charge 
the engine, and for the exhaust. The 
action of the sliding sleeve valves is posi- 





tive and uniform. It gives wonderful 
power, and the claim for the sliding 
slees valve type of motor, or Knight 


type, is that it will not deteriorate thru 


honizing. The Moline Automobile Co. 
e issued a very interesting booklet 
riptive of their Moline-Knight en- 


and if you would Ike to know of the 





they have made on this engine, un- 
the auspices of the American Associa- 
of Automobile Engineers, they will 
lad to tell you about it, as the tests 


show that the Moline-Knight, in a 36 
hovrs’ continuous test, did not deteriorate 
in power, developing more than the rated 























horse power of the motor Not only is 
the Moline-Knight autombile  ccuipped 
with this splendid engine, but it is like- 
wise well made in every detail, and alto- 
gether a car worth the carfeui investiga- 
tien of our readers desir’ng to buy a rew 
car this year. The Moline Automobile 
Cc ill notQonly be glad to send you 
the italog t cewise a letter of in- 
tre iction to Aa is t would 
like to have you take a ride in a Moline- 
ie) observe how slow it } 

on seed, how quie it will pick up, 
the p it has on hills, ete. The men- 
t allaces’ Farmer when asking for 
i ibout the famous engine with 
wl their cnr is equipped, and for their 
cu r will be heartily appreciated, 

i ny wotice 


OA? AND SIX AND EIGHT CYLINDER 
AUTOMOBILES. 





is an unusually reasonable price for 

i evlinder utomobile, and yet that 
i very price at which the Oak- 
le Voter ‘ of Pontiac, Mich., offer 
wl thre call their ‘Sensible Six.’’ The 
mie in this car, they point out, delivers 
oO! orse power for every § fifty-three 
po of cour weight, and develops full 
he one hor power at 2,509 revolutions 
! inute The car has over-size tires, 
2 which sure long mileage, and 
a ortoble riding, The springs are 41 
in the rear, seats are wide, with 

mpie leg room, and the car only weighs 
1 ounds, which means both fuel and 

re econom The Oakland eight-cylin- 









‘ ir develons 73 horse power. It is a 
passerger car, ki > and roomy, and 
t sells at the very reasonable price of 
Ioo5. The Oakland Motor Car Co. have 
issvcd some very attractive and = inter- 
esti! literature telling about both the 
cif vliinder and the six-cylinder car, 
and it can be had on reauest. They will 
be vlad to send any reader of Wallaces’ 
Marnier who desires it, a letter of intro- 
duction to their Oakland dealer, as what 
they would like to have you do is to call 
on the dealer and go over the car with 
him, and then have him give you a dem- 
onstration thereof on ail kinds of roads. 
The want you to judge the car by the 
performanee as well as by its appear- 
ance.— Advertising Notice. 
THE NEWEST SHARPLES CREAM 
SEPARATOR. 


ie suction feed separator is the new- 
est addition to the Sharples line of cream 
Separators, which have been made for 


many vears, This feature, they point out, 
meins clean skimming, no matter at 
What speed you turn the machine, as the 


Suction feed varies the milk feed in direct 








proportion to the separative force. The 
Sharples advertisement on page 22 gives 
some interesting information about the 
Separator. By sending a postal card or 
letter request to the Sharples Senarator 
Co., Dept. West Chester, Pa., the very 
interesting catalog they have issued can 
be ecured, They will also be glad to 
tell vou about the Sharples milkers, many 
of which are in successful use all over 

nited States. The mention of Wal- 





irmer when writing them will be 
appreciated.—Advertising Notice. 


LOOK OVER YOUR HARNESS. 


Within the next two weeks, farm folks 





will be in the field, getting the small 
Brain crop in, and there will be no let-up 
in farm work until after harvest. This 
is the time of the year when it pays to 
EO over the harness, check up and find 
out what vou will need in the wav of re- 
pairs and new harness. You can save a 
ct of time by giving the matter atten- 


tion right 





now Jt mav be a collar that 
you Will need, as it does not pay to try 
og t along with an ill-fitting collar. It 
mm:  & hew tugs, new checks or Hines. 
eg best way to do is si y to check 
the Harness over, oil it, and get it in 
nw gel for spring work. Our readers will 
aalinie sd ble horse collar pads, desirable 
fg Mt d desirable harness advertised 
ee aces Farmer, and we suggest that 
they 1 Oniy check over their harness, 

















but likewise make it a point to read the 
advertisements of harness, pads, collars, 
etc.,.in Wallaces’ Farmer, and patronize 
our advertisers.—Advertising Notice. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR LATH AND 
PLASTER. 


In making improvements on the farm, 
it is essential that a regular plasterer 
be secured, as the farmer does not have 
the experience, and the time of the year 
when plastering can be done comes at a 
time when he does not have time to do it. 
A substitute, and a very satisfactory one, 


for lath and plaster, will be found in 
Cornell Wall Board, which is advertised 
on page 533. This wall board can be 
nailed right on over the old: walls, or 


direct to the studding. It is a non-con- 
ductor of cold, heat and moisture, aiding 
to keep buildings warm in winter and 
cool in summer, and dry at all times. It 
is also fire-resisting, which is quite a 
a valuable feature. It comes in boards 
of standard sizes, packed in bundles, and 
all that it takes to put it on is a hammer 
and nails. If you have a room in your 
house that you would like to finish, write 
the Cornell Wood Products Co., Dept. F-9, 
Chicago, Ill., sending them the size of the 
room or rooms you would like to use their 
wall board in, and they will be glad to 
send you estimate of the cost, and also 
suggestions for paneling, if it is a room 
that you want to fix up in nice shape. 
Sample of their Cornell Wall Board and 
literature with regard thereto, for both 
use in houses and barns, can be had by 
writing them a letter or postal card re- 
quest, or by filling out the coupon which 
their advertisement contains.—-Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


INTERESTING INFORMATION ABOUT 
TRACTORS. 


The Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co. have 
issued some very interesting information 
about their Waterloo Boy kerosene trac- 
tor, and the cost of doing farm work with 


this tractor. 2,874 Waterloo Koy tractors 
were sold in 1916, and they will be glad 
to give you the names of satisfied users 
with whom.you can get in touch, if you 
desire. The Waterloo Boy has a special 
patent kerosene burner, whieh the man- 
ufacturers point out saves from $1.75 to 


$2 per day 
feature of 


in operating expense. Another 
the tractor is the accessibility 
of all the working parts, so that if any- 
thing, even tho it is minor, goes wrong, 
vou can. get at it quickly. With one speed, 
piain bearings, the tractor sells at $750; 
with two-speed, Hyatt roller bearings, 
at $850 An attractively illustrated cata- 
log ean be obtained by writing the Water- 











loo Gasoline engine Co., at 209 W. Third 
Ave., Waterloo, lowa.—Advertising No- 
tice 

A CONCRETE HOG WALLOW. 

The Portland Cement Association, with 
offices at 111 Washington St., Chicago, 
and the other cities n tioned in their 
advertisement on page », call attention 
to the many uses of concrete on the farm, 
and illustrate in this advertisement a 
corcrete hog wallow, for which they will 
be d to give vou plans if you wish. 
Their Booklet No. 112 tells how to build 
concrete troughs, tanks, hog wallows, 


manure pits and cisterns, and it is one of 
many interesting bhooklets which they 
issued. Their purpose is to give the 
farmer practical and helpful information 
in building anything of concrete that he 
build, and if you are planning 
concrete work this year, they 
to send you this hooklet and 
answer any questions you may wish to 
eak with regard to the use of concrete. 
{f properly mixed in the right proportions, 
concrete gives the greatest possible suc- 
cess, ond it is here that the advice of the 
Portland Cement Association will prove 
helpful, The services of their bureau 
are vours on request Either write them 
at Chicago or any of the other cities men- 
tioned in their advertisement, and you 
can obtain the helpful lterature’ they 
beve issued, promptly.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


A pene: ig ENGINE -AT 
39.7: 


Meints to 
on doing 
will be glad 


This is the very low price which Fair- 


banks, Morse & Co., of Chicago, Il, 
make on their 1%-horse power “ZZ” en- 
gine, mounted on _ skids, with built-in 
magneto. The %3-horse power sells at 
$74.49, and the 6-horse power at $129.50. 
We do not need to tell our readers that 
these prices are low, nor do we need to 
tell them the Fairbanks, Morse is a reli- 


able engine, as the company have a repu- 
tation of many years for the building of 
good gasoline engines, and they are of- 
fering snlendid value in the ‘Z”’ type at 
the above prices. An interesting booklet 
telling about the engine, and the dealers’ 
service which goes with it, can be had 





bv writing the Fairbanks, Morse Co. The 
mention of the advertisement in Wal- 


will be heartily appreci- 


Notice. 


laces’ Farmer 
ated.—Advertising 


A VALUABLE CEMENT BOOK. 

Our readers will find a valuable book 
regarding the use of cement on the farm, 
in the very compiete book which the At- 
Portland Cement C€Co., of Corn Ex- 
change Bank Bldg., Chicago, Tll., have 
issned, For the convenience of those de- 
siring to secure it, they have placed a 
coupon in their advertisement on page 
19, which can be used, or a postal card 
or letter request asking for their book, 
and mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, will 
answer the same _ purpose.—Advertising 
Notice. 
THE BATES STEEL MULE TRACTOR. 

The unicue advertisement showing the 
grip with which the crawler of the Bates 
Steel Mule tractors are equipped, will be 
found on page 533. This crawler has a 
broad gripping surface, which enables the 
tractor to deliver the fullest amount of 
power possible. An idea of how the Bates 
Steel Mule is used in plowing and in 
harvesting, it only requiring one man to 
operate it, can be gained from the two 
iMustrations given in the advertisement 
of the Joliet Tractor Co., on page 533, 
They have issued some interesting litera- 
ture giving full information concerning 

















their Bates Steel Mule and the work it 
has done and will do, and they will be 
glad to send it to any of our readers on 
request. Just drop them a line at 137 
Benton St.,* Joliet, D., and it will be 
forthcoming.—Advertising Notice. 


A MITCHELL SIX AT $1,150. 

What they term the Mitchell Junior, a 
five-passenger, six-cylinder car, with 120- 
inch wheel base, and 40 horse power, is 
offered by the Mitchell Motors Co., of 
Racine, Wis., for $1,150, f. o. b. Racine. 
They have issued an interesting catalog 
descriptive of the Mitchell Junior, and 
likewise of the larger Mitchell Six, sell- 
ing at $1,460. Their advertisement gives 
interesting particulars about both of the 
Mitehell cars, and the Mitchell Motors 
Co. will appreciate your dropping them a 
postal card or letter request for their 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Advertising Notice. 


BUY A GOOD KITCHEN RANGE. 


One of the greatest conveniences in the 
farm is a good kitchen range, one with 
either an attachment for heating water 
in a separate tank, or with a reservoir 
room; one with a warming oven which 
will enable the housewife to keep the 
meals warm when the men are late com- 
ing in; one with ample baking room, and 
yet which is economical in the use of 
fuel. The Malleable Iron Range Co., of 
311 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis., call par- 
ticular attenfion to the desirability of 
their Monarch malleable ranges, in their 
advertisement on page 539. One of the 
new features of their ranges is the vitre- 
ous enameied linings, with which they are 
now equipped, These linings completely 
cover the asbestos, the oven, inside par- 
titions, back flue, all being protected by 
non-rusting vitreous enamel, A very in- 
teresting booklet descriptive of their 
ranges can be had by writing the Malle- 
able iron Range Co., and they will be 
pleased to give you helpful suggestions as 
to the vange you should have, if you will 
write them how many members in your 
family, ete.—Advertising Notice. 


STEEL FENCE POSTS. 


A fence post which is made especially 
for driving is the Apex steel drive post of 


























the Janesville Barb Wire Co., of 599 S. 
Franklin St., Janesville, Wis., makers of 
Apex swinging-joint fenting. It is no 
question but that the steel fence post has 
come to stay. It is very much easier to 
put up a fence where the posts can be 
driven, as the work can be done when 
the ground is soft, and when you can not 
get into the field. The Janesville Barb 
Wire Co. will be glad to send the verv 
interesting literature they have issued 
with regard to their Apex steel drive 
posts and Anex fencine, which is made 
in all stvles.—Advertising Notice. 
AUTOMOBILE PAINT. 

The Minnesota inseed O'}} Paint Co., 
of 1115 Third St. S., Minneapolis, Mir 
make the suggestion that their Minnesota 
automobile finishes will enable vou to re- 
finish vour automobile and make it look 
as bright and smart as when new It is 
an inexpensive finish, and it can be used 
not only ‘for the automobile, but fer like- 
service. The Minnesota Linseed Oj] Paint 
Co. also make an suto top dressing, for 
the treatment of leather, rubber or pan- 
tasote, which not only renews it, but 
makes it leak-proof, They have issued a 
very helpful booklet giving hints on 
painting, and telling ahout the different 
Minnesota paints which thev make, and 


they will he glad to send it to anv of our 
readers who usk for it, at the above ad- 
dress.—Advertising Notice. 


THE FLOUR THAT MAKES GOOD 
BREAD. 

A rather unusual advertisement, point, 
ing out the facet that Occident flour makes 
good bread, will be found on page 538. 
This flour is made by the Rusgell Milter 
Milling Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., who 








have issued some very interesting litera- 
ture with reward thereto. It is sold by 
grocers all over Iowa, and the Russell 
Miller Milling Co. will be glad to have 
you ask for their literature and to mike 
arrangements to try Occident flour. They 
are sure that if you try it you will he 
pleased with the bread it makes, and 
likewise with evervthing in which their 
flour is used. information with regard 


to Occident flour, and likewise the name 
of your dealer who sells it can he had by 
writing the Russell Miller Milling Co.— 
Advertising Notice. 

VACCINATE YOUR CALVES. 

This is the time of year when our 
readers should vaccinate their calves as 
a protection against black-leg. A very 
convenient and effective form of vaccine 
will be found in the Blacklegoids of Parke, 
Davis & €o., Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry, Detroit, Mich., who have issued 
very interesting information with reg: 
to black-leg, and lihewise with regard to 











their Blacklegoids and the injector with 
which they are used, It is a very simple 
matter to vaccinate a large number of 
calves in a short time with Blacklegoids 
and their injector, and the cost is mod- 
erate.—Advertising Notice, 


Recent Public Sales 
M. L. ANDREWS OPENS SUCCESSFUL 
SERIES OF SHiIORT-HORN SALES. 
The twelfth public sale of Short-horn 
cattle held by M. lL. Andrews, of Mel- 
bourne, Iowa, March 13th, made an aver- 
age of right at $490 per head, and suc- 
cessfully ‘opened an important three days’ 


series of Scotch Short-horn sales, all of 
which were well attended and success- 
ful. Mr. Andrews had the bad day of 
the week, but in spite of rain and dis- 
agreeable weather and mud, he had a 
suceessful sale. It was also a good day 


for buyers, as the offering was pleasing |; 


in pedigree, individual merit and condi- 
tion, and more than one expressed them- 
selves later as well pleased with their 
purchases at the Andrews sale. A gvod 








dinner was served in the house, and ev- 
erything possible was done by Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrews for the comfort of the vis- 
itors, many of whom had come a le 

ways. The heaviest buyers were Davi 

Warnock & Sons, of Loveland, Colo., who 
got a half dozen head. A. I. Wade & Son, 
of Douglas, Okla., and Austin Kennedy, 
of Rochester, Minn., were other good 
buyers present from outside the state. 
George Struve, of Manning, Iowa, paid 
the top price of the sale, $735, for the 
splendid Cruickshank Gardenia cow, Glad- 
ness 6th, E. M. Parsons & Sons, of Car- 
roll, Iowa, paid the top price for heifer 
calves, Victoria 100th going to their bid 
of $620. She was fourteen months old, 
and of very desirable type and breeding. 
k. A. Fricke, of State Center, paid $585 
for her dam, Victoria 84th, with a bull 
calf at foot. F. H. Ehlers, of Tama, Ia., 
paid $615 for the choicely bred Marr 
Clara cow, Clara 64th, and bull calf. The 
complete list of sales following shows 





who the other buyers were. Auctioneer 
Kraschel conducted the seiling in good 
shape. 
BULLS. 
Robin Royal, June, ’14; Ralph Hibs, 
Haverhill, Iowa .....cece. re 


FEMAL®S. 
Gladness 6th, Nov., 10; Geo. Struve, 








Manning, lowa eee 733 
Gladness 15th, Aug., 15; L. N. Pres- 

ton, Narlham, Iowa ........ teieehes 455 
Missie 187th, Jan., 15; H. G. Bosch, 

Finvertiiits TOW 2c ti (esccuwtesenss . 370 
Sister Pearl, June, ’14; D. Warnock 

& Sons, Loveland, Colo. ..... ante mae 
Sunflower 12th, Sept., "14; Held Bros., 

Peeee, BOE: ..o cctccenedenseecsevend 5090 
Sunflower 16th, June, ‘16; W. A. 

Wickersham, Melbourne, [fowa ..... 233 





Victoria 85th, May, ‘08 (and b, 




















Ki. A. Fricke, State Center, Lowa... 5235 
Victoria 100th, Jan., "16; E. M. Par- 
sons & Sons, Carroll, Iowa ......... 620 
Diamond Girl, May, ’ D. Warnock 
& Son ose at a tebe endian inewede 390 
Diamond 50th, Apr., ’15; A. L Wade 
& Son, Dough CMe bntecnecastas 405 
Diamond 40th, Mar "16;-QR A. Cle 
sen, Wall Lake, Iowa . : ‘ 230 
Royal Queen 1lith, Nov., ‘15; David 
Warnock & Sons ...... teVexeaaaaes 245 
Clara 64th, Jan., ‘15 (and b. calf) 
EF. FL Ehlers, Tama, Iowa acd 615 
Missie 186th, Dec., 14; A. . Wade & 
| eae ere ‘ 550 
Oranre sIoom 4th, 
calf); Theo. Martin, 505 
hoval Queen 6th, N 
Warnock & Sons ..... adie 300 
Victoria 102d, May, °16; David War- 
nock & Sons ....c..-- ° 5 
Rohin’s Beauty, Mar., '16; T far 
. ree Saecelbn- oes 250 
\lissie 11st, June, ‘16; 1 i. Parsons 
& Sons ceesrerereeves 210 
ivflower t} eb If \ - 
i ott ) Mo 250 
issy } , 16; C. E. Kasise 
2, Buckeye WS “scdccecctoaseveece 50 
Parmpton ive ‘th, Apr fand « 
cal7); Jos. Meibour Tov 100 
Veroriea 2a , "OS Cand calf) 
WwW. K .F merville, trun ng, .. 410 
Velvet Belle 2d, Jan., ’i5; \ Tier 
belmann, Elwood, lowa ‘ . 360 
I od, July, "14 (and } f)* 
ler Rensselaer, tnd 335 
Jyechees of Gloster 71st, Aug., ‘1d A 
E. Wao. BO icscncesccdvsnnewexs 90 
Sunflower 14th Sept., °15 J 4 
Swearinger, Hedrick, Towa .. ae 335 
Missie 190th, Sept., °15; W. EE. Sum- 
merville, Monning 


Rosebud 6th, Api 
Aearing, lowa 





Missie 128th, Au 
nock & Sons 
Satin Pearl, Aug., 
Roval Queen S&th 
ery Austin 
Minn. ..... ; 
Sylvia June 1 
Oskaloosa, Tow 
Beliweod Queer 
ec. calf); I. Wade 
Lady Lavender 7th, June OT: Hert 
Bros. & Reynolds, Lodi, Wis 410 
Overbrook Voelummia, Sept., ‘15; L. ¢. 
Gehrke, State Center, lowa cag IQS 
Victoria 83d, Oct., '18: A. Kennedy... 265 
Stamford Countess 6th, Apr., '66 (and 
b. calf); Ek. Biersborn, Liscomb, Ia, 200 








PATTERSON HAMPSHIRE SALE, 

A nice erowd of Hampshire breeders 
attended the Vern Patterson sale, at 
Fairmont, Neh., on March 14th. The 
average of $81 was the best ever made 
from the herd, and was highly satisfae- 
tory to the seller The top of the sale 
was an aged sow, selling at $220. Colonels 
Deem, Putman and Smith conducted the 
sale in a clean, forceful manner. PBelow 
is a list of prices: No. 1, S. J. Carier, 
Parrott, Ga., $215; 2, C. P. Paulsen, Nora, 
Neb., $140; 3, S. FE. Sarr, Henderson, 
fowa, $590; 4, Fred Halste, Seward, Neb., 
$75; 5, S. Waldo Johnson, Gowrie, lowa, 
$77.50; 6, Thos. Westrope, Gaker, Mont., 
$100; 7, H. N. Wheeler, Rolfe, lowa, $90; 
8, C. B. Nelson & Son, Oakland, Neb., 
$130; extra, C. R. Jones, Rolfe, Iowa, 
$140; 19, J. Hl. Geare, Verdzree, Neb., 
$219; 11, Leslie [Dvanmel, Battle Creek, 
Neb., $195; 12, 8S. EB Sarr, $100; 13, C. S. 
Bratt, Arapahoe, Neb., $89; 14, O. White, 


Fairmont, Neb., $65; 15, H. Dilworth, 
Spencer, 8S. D., $90: 16. S. Waldo Johnson, 
$70; 17, W. H. Rothchild, Montrose, Kan., 
72 59; 18, E. N. Manley, Lyons, Neb., 








~ , , 
$115; 19, Foger Strom, Aurora, Neb., 
$97.50; 9, Foger Strom, $82.50; 22, Finney 
Bros., Mc€'ool Junction, Neb., $95 25, 
Carl Schroeder, Avoca, Nehb., $806: 30, 
Henry Brauer, Fairmont, Neb., $67.59; 32, 
li. Hl. Hoppe, ttiexman, Neb., $52.50; 
a son, Sandersville, Ga., 

: tihben, Neb., 

Fa'rmont Neh 


Fairmont, Neb., 


Fai: 





‘Bra _ 


Ve mont, 
VicGowan 








Wis, Lowa, 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 





quai BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America. and sired by top sons of noted shew 
bolis—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices. 
Farm pear town, op Interurban and Rock Island, 15 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONE, Mitchellville, lowa 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulis 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want a 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They bave individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J. LEAHY, 


Oakworth Herd 
Aberdeen -Angus 


Young bulls for sale; two Prides, one 21 months old 
and one 23 months. Both highly bred, one especially 
00d. Also a lot of good sappy junior yearlings 

lackbirds, Pridee, Ericas and Antelopes. Herd 
headed by Quintin of Oakworth 160078. 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 


OTTO V. BATTLES, Prop. of Rosemere Stock Farm 
Home of OAKVILLE QUIET LAD, the Sire of 


Rosemere Prize Winning Angus 


We have a grand lot of young bulls for sale, sired 
by the old champion, Oakvilie Quiet Lad, the sire of 
our first prize calf herd at the International, and of a 
number of first prize winners in classes. Some good 
show bulis for next year’s shows. If interested write 


JNO. B. BURCH, Mer., Maquoketa, lowa 


Angus Bulls 


We have five big, rugged 
bulls for saie—one three- 
year-old, two senior year- | 
lings, two junior yearlings. | 
Prices reasonable. 


E. B. LAFLIN 
Crab Orchard, Neb. 


ANGUS BULLS 


A few choice Individuals from 12 to 15 months old 
for sale, including one Trojan Erica. All sired by 
the splendia breeding Blackbird bull, Bredo 2d 178271. 
Come and see them, or write. 

W. Ss. AUSTIN, 


ANGUS BULLS 


A few choice bulls for sale from 12 to 18 months 
old, including one Pride and one Blackbird, sired by 
Ben Royal 96326. Come and see them or write. 
W.S. EVANS & SONS, Seymour, lowa 


Pedro of Home Dale 

Angus Herd Bull for Sale (roo e ian 

gee 2 young bulls from 9 to 18 mos, old. C, H. and J. 
UMAR, Pella, lowa 





Williamsburg, lowa 

















Dumont , Iowa 











r hoice individuals 

Angus Bulls {"° ale, 

11 and 12 mos. old. Both 

Trojan Ericas. Come and see them or write. L. O. 
AMUNDSON, Radcliffe, lowa, 








GUSENSE YS. 
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SEYS, 


ARE 
Persistent Producers 


A Guern ey cow in New Jersey had, 
when seven years old, five official 
woarig records, averaging over 500 

Ibs. of butte rfat, and had produced 

six calves, 

How Would YOU Like a Herd of Such Cows? 
For FREE 
AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 

Box W. F. Peterboro, N. H. 


information address 














nn EES. 


Beaver Valley Farm 


Dutchiand Colantha Hengerveld Lad 
990772 at the head of Beavey Valley Herd. His dam 
is daughfer of Pieterje Hengerveld’s Count DeKol, 
27.94 1b. His sire, Colantha Johanna Lad, sire of 101 
A. R. O, daughters, sire of more daughters that have 
made 30 Ibs. of butter or given 600 Ibs. of milk in 30 
days than any other bull of the breed. Our herd 
consists of high producing dams of splendid A. R. O. 
records, We havea few choice young bu!ls for sale, 
well grown, straight, sound in health. For prices 
write BE AVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa, 








ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over fifty cows and heifers in herd 
20 lbs. A.R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited 
McKAYW BROS., Waterloo, Iowa 


average over 





RED POL a. 
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Old Homestead Red Polls 


Young ball» of serviceable ages—good ones. Sire, 
Jumbo 23810 by the undefeated Logan. Jumbo fs also 
forsale. Best sire [ever owned. Right every way. 
For particulars write 
MYWRON SCHENCK, 





Algona, Iowa 





JERSEYS. 
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AARARARRDRDAARADAA 
Jersey Bull Moderator’s Lad 143194, 133 


mos. old. Large, strong in- 
dividual, will weigh close to 600 Ibs. For sale at a 
bargain. D. W. Luse, R. 2, Spirit Lake, lowa. 





When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











FARMER 


WALLACES’ 

















aE Sale 


C1) 


Polled Durhams 


AND 


Short-horns 


TO BE HELD AT THE FARM 
2 MILES WEST OF 


Ankney,la. APRIL |i Wednesday 


























March 23, 1917 


HORSES. 


—— eee 
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Closing Out Sale 


Imported and Home Bred Belgian and 
Percheron Horses. Having sold Farm we 
will sell at Private Sale 





Eight Head of Belgian and Per heron 
ares from three to ten years old, in foal 

Two Percheron Mares, two years old 

One Belgian Mare, two years old 

One Belgian Mare, one year old 

One Belgian Stallion, one year old 

One Percheron Stallion, one year old 


All of the above registered horses are 
fine, large and sound. Don’t buy until you 


see them, Prices right. 
ROSCOE FRAZIER,  Cainesville, fio, 


BELGIAN Sits 














for sale. Both imported and 
home bred. Our large farm {g 
operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares. They ali raise 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. The y 


tell us there are none better tn 
America, To see them is to 
appreciate them. 


R. F. French, Independence, la, 








(10 MILES NORTH OF DES MOINES, ON 
INTERURBAN AND NORTH- 
WESTERN RYS. 


With my Belgian horse business increasing I am compelled 
to close out my Polled Durhams and Short-horns, and in do- 
ing so I feel that the public will get value received. 

The herd numbers 41 head and is headed by the well known 
Premier Sultan 397736, X 10842, of the Scotch Lady of the 
Meadow family, and sired by Sultan’s Creed. This choicely 
bred Scotch bull is a roan 3-year-old, of good scale and quality. 
Several of his sons and a nice lot of his daughters go in this 
sale. The Scotch Autumn Lady, Bloom, Mayflower, Lady of 
the Meadow, Secret and Brawith Bud families are re presented. 
Also the Constance, Bracelet, Dulcibelle, Rose of Sharon and 
Belina tribe ss. There are bulls and 36 females, mostly heifers. 
There are 2 Polled bulls and 22 Polled females. The rest are 
horned and dehorned, including 2 horned bulls. 


Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and come to the sale if interested in Polled Durhams and 
Short-horns. 


GHAS. IRVINE, Ankeny, lowa 




















HORSES. 
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AT THE GEDAR RAPIDS JACK FARM 


you can get the best values for your money in vtalllons, 
It not only gives you huge prolits, but you become 
when you maintain a good jack for public service. 
mules, they are the most economical farm power, always ready for work, always ready 
for sale, always in great demand. seing one of the oldest breeders and importers in 
the United States, and having on hand at this time the best assortment and the largest 
number of big jacks to be found together, | am able to give you the best bargain and 
sell you the one best sulted to your locality at the most reasonable price obtainable. I 
can use sound young stallions, tractors not much worn, and a touring car, also good un- 
incumbered agricultural land tn exchange for full blooded stallions and jacks. I also 
have on sale the best line of good serviceable stallions and registered mares to be had 
at moderate prices. If you have a stallion you do not need, come and exchange bim 
and buy a good firs t class jack. Jacks do not cost much, yet in service fees they command a high price. You 
know mules sell at almost double the price that young colts sell for and continue to sell that way through all 
ages. There is practically no risk to run and the cost and the upkeep on a jack is merely nothing; he eats 
but little, requires no attention, remains at home and will do twenty years’ service at his home stand. There 
are 80 many advantages in favor of mule raising that {t seems to me you could see at a glance the splendid 
profit you could receive by purchasing a good first class jac k The pric e will be so low that a profitable ven- 
ture will be as sured. Ded LOW, Cedar Rapids, fowa 


== TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STUD = 


Our regular December importation of Percheron stalifons arrived per 8.8. Manchuria on the 30th, 
and together with the large number on band will make us the grandest collection of 


Shires, Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks and Hackneys 


ever assembled on this farm. All are for sale, and our tu 
honorab!e business methods are bodied into a guarantee with each stallion 
that sh id appeal to you before buying elsewhere. A new picture of the farm, also our 
profusely illustrated catalog, mailed free on receipt of your address. Write us if a first-class 
imported or American-bred stallion is needed in your neighborhood. No old, worn- 
out, picked-over stallions on band. Address 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM 

















jacks and mares. Buy a jack, 
a benefactor in your community 
Every farmer needs some good 





























al straightforward and 











Box T, BUSHNELL, ILL. 


PURCHASE PERCHERONS OF QUALITY e 


From E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, lowa 


70 miles southeast of Des Moines, in Mahaska County 











Stallions that will please you, from five-year-olds weighing over a ton down to yearlings 
weighing up to1700. Also afew mares, 

I spent more time than ever finding the good ones, and am in a position to offer larger 
colts that are sounder and have more bone than ever. Come and see them, or write, 


mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


40 PERCHERON and BELGIAN 40 
STALLIONS and MARES 
IMP. JOU JOU 82228 (89293) 
Weight 2200 !bs.,7 years old, sound and sure. Six 


Standard colors; 2 to 6 years old; weight 1800 to 
2175 Ibs.; good heavy bone; good individuals and 
breeders. Some we imported as colts in 1918. We 

stallions by Jou Jo four out of big imported 
mares, Mares sired by Jou Jou from weanlings to 
3 years, and mares in foal to Jou Jou. All sound, 


raise, feed and-sell them ourselves. Best of terms 
and guarantee. A satisfied customer our best adver- | 

all blacks. Prices very reasonable. Nearly all our 
own breeding. 


tisement. See us. 
MARTIN N. TAGESEN, 












W™M. A. HALE & SONS, 
Prop’rs Grand View Farms, 


25 mi. N. E. Cedar Rapids. Anamosa, Iowa Mason City, lowa 


Shetland Ponies 


FOR SALE—SEND FOR LIST 


MAPLE LAWN PONY FARM 
Jas. A. Watterson, Prop., Aredale, lowa 


SHETLAND PONY fYiNty Wap 
ALL BUYING sizes: 


SIZES 
AGES COLORS 
PONIES ON FARM 


JAMAICA, IOWA OPPORTUNITY 








Gee VIEW STOCK FARM—50 imported 
¥ and home bred registered English Shire, Belgian 
and Percheron stallions and mares, mostly Percheron 
of the ton type, good cojors and fine individuals; also 
some Percheron mares in foal and colts at side, and 
fillies. Prices reasonable and stock O. K. E. P. 
HaMILtTon & Sons, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., lowa. 


Black Percheron Stallion Coming § years 
On our Percheron mares his colts have been prize 
winners at Iowa state fair past 3 years; 17.2 hands 
an. extra _—* a. ~— coupled, good clean 
one, extra well muscled, good action. A. @&J.C. 
JOHNSON, Lynuaville, lowa, 








Address J. C. THOMPSON, Perry, lowa 








| 








LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


age ee Collection on Earth. 
Belgian Stallions and 
150 . Mares. 150 

Choice stallions and mares for 
sale. lleavy weights; best qual- 
ity; reasonable prices. 1917 cata- 
log ready. Come and see them. 
aH. Lafehure & nome, Fairfax, la, 

8 miles west of Cedar Rapids 
if in Cedar Rapids phone us | us for for hourly Interurban service. 










Percheron Stallions 


Seven good boned, big black colts and young horses, 
three weanlings, two yearlings, a 4-year-old, and our 
herd horse, Lucifer $7047, son of Casar by The- 
udis; dam, Imp. Iridite by Etudiant. Muecifer is 
the kind people ask and get $2.000 for. We will sell 
him right. The five colts are his get. We need the 
room. Get our price list and full description. Address 


H. 1. HUGHES, Paullina, lowa 


Best Jacks, Jennets, | Percherons 


We won grond champion jack 1915 and 1916 II. state 
fair, also chaviplon jack at Mo. state fair. Home of 
Cronstadt, sire of Paris and International ¢ hamplons. 
Grandsire of Panama champion, For sale—25 jacks 
and 20 jennets, all registered. bred in Mainmoth lines 
and a3 big as mm, grow. Stock fully guaranieed as 
re represented. L,. W,. HOYT, . Barry, Pike Co., i. 


TWO PERCHERON ‘STALLIONS 


Priced For Quick Sale 


Coming three years old, from imported sires and 
dams. One Shir mare, tive years old. The 
kind importers and dealers would ask €1,000 for 


F. L. SMITH, Wiliamsficld, Ul. 


PERCHERON STALLION FOR SALE 
Dappie grey, 7 years old, welght 2000 Ibs.. reg!stered 

P.5. of A., sound andright. Sure foal getter His 

own colts inthe way. Priced to sell, 

CHAS. RUTH ERFORD, Marathon, lowa 











percherens Be iciarib: lm ported 
and home- growi 4 and 6-y.-old stal 
lions, ton and heavier; 3-yr.-old yI.- 

| olds, yearlings, produce of 62 Imp, and 
J home-bred mares and noted prize-win- 


‘ning Imp. sires. Farmers’ price 
} FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, Ja. 


Three Shire Stallions — Regis stered 


Sound an quality ; di: 4-Ve 
old, welght 1750; sorrel 4-year-old, weight 16 eare 
ling, weight 1300, 








d heavy bone, extr 






Price, 8350 to 8500. 
R. 5. PAUL, Gilman, Marshau Co., lowa 
STALLIONS hk EGISTERED Percheron stal- 
lions—one, two, three ar four 
year 3Old; tontype; priced cheap. 
Adair, Towa. 


ALCORN \ N STOCK K FAR M, 


50 Stallions —Your Choice, $1200 


Good horses at &600 to #1000, 
FINCH BROS., Jolie t. 


Silimois 
Percheron stallion for aale cheap. Real 











MP. 
show hoasse; 8 years old: sound and sure breeder; 
weight 2200 pounds. Come or write. C. V. JOHN- 


BON, Pilot Mound, 


lowa. 


PRANK L. STRE AM, Creston, is. Imported 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and shire 
stallions and mares. All ages at reasonable prices, 


i acess dbase 


Aner 


HEREFORD BULLS | 


I have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, heavy bone 
with good backs and hind quarters. 
Good herd heading material. Also 
some gvod farm bulls. Alsoa Dale bull 
weighing 2200 Ibs. 


ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa —s 


T RURWY’S riled Rare Herd — 
Polled Chief 2d (5061) 492097, the greatest bt 
ever sired by Polled C hie f (1171) 362706. For sale- 3 
bulls, 10 to 12 mos. old, 2 polled and 1 horned, welgh- 
Ing 800 to 950 Ibs. each. A few young bulls and choice 
heifers. Write or call “| farm. one mile west of 

town. F. W. DRURY, Rowan, Wright Co., Iowa. 





——— 








MULE FOOT HOGS. 
PRP PPA eee eee 
INN’S MULE FOOT RANCH can se!) you 
) Mule Foot boars, bred sows, gilts or weanling pigs. 
Prices reasonable. Geo. Sinn, Alexandria, Nebr. 


a ilts 
BIG TYPE MULEFOOT HOGS Pore 8 Soy 
High Chief. Priced to sell, Write for particu- 
lars. F. W. KIRCHMAN, R. 6, Sumner, lowa. 








NV ULEFOOT HOGS—Reg. herd. Bred sows, 
bred and open gilts, weanling pigs. Pedigrees 


furnished. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Recent Public Sales — 


pDANIELS-OWENS SHORT-HORN SALE 
MAKES TOP AVERAGE. 

The top average of the week for Iowa 

cattle sales, all breeds, was 





—_— 


registered 
10 March 15th, by J. A. Daniels and 


made ; 

Evan Owens, of Williamsburg, Iowa. 
gheir joint offering of fifty-three head 
made thi splendid average of $259 per 
head, -with a top price of $1,500 for the 


six mont Owens bull calf, Cumberland 


Again, | Cumberland Dictator, The buy- 
er was Philip Funke, of Greenfield, Ia., 
who got one of the top bull calves of the 
breed. e Daniels Gipsy Maid cow, Vil- 

; 2d, and bull calf, topped the 


age Gill - A i t 
emale offering at $1,450, the buyer being 
A, DB. Flintom, of Kansas City, Mo, The 
next top of the auction was the Danie!s 


Augusta h ites , Village Augusta, that sold 
with her ill calf for $1,200, to Theo. 
Martin, pelle vue, Iowa. The cow had 


gone lame and had been left at the farm, 
put the desire of several to buy her 
caused Mr. Daniels to offer her as he did, 
put with a guarantee as to the lameness. 
The Owens Queen of Beauty cow, Plain- 
view Pride, with heifer calf at foot, 
provght the next -high price, $1,110, the 
puyers being Herr Bros. & Reynolds, of 
Lodi, Wis. About twenty others sold at 
prices running from $500 to close to $1,000. 
It was a top offering from two good 
herds, as advertised, and top prices were 
received, Outside of several of the top 
pulls of the offering, the other bulls did 
not sell as well as the females, consider- 
ing their individual merit and breeding. 
However, the average on bulls was right 
at $500, with three of them selling above 
$600 and none below $260. The good red 
Mar'vold bull, Village Lord, consigned 
by Mr. Daniels, sold for $675, to Floyd 
Amsler, of Rensselaer, Ind. R. H. Whit- 
man & Son, of Lisbon, Ilcwa, got one of 





the best sons of Cumberland Dictator, 
consiened by Owens, at $610 The crowd 
was re, most of the breeders being the 
sare as at the Herkelmann and Andrews 
sales. Auctioneer N. G. Kraschel occu- 
pied the Ashe k, with Theo. Martin and 
Georre Burge in the ring. A complete list 
of sales vi ll 
BULLS. 

Cum ibert and Again, Sept., ’16; Phillip 

eenfield, POW Eb. cvss eb coe $1,500 


Jan., °16; Floyd Ams- 









WBBCIR SP BRG. So acis:5:5 se eaisiss 675 
ls Be ‘st, Feb., °15; Wm. 
Hi irper , lowa he Wasnt Bek alee 10 
: Sultan, Oct., "15; ‘Mrs. Hugh 
Owens, Home stead, TOWR «...«5.. 400 
Roval Cumbe clei Mar., °16; W. IK. 
sane nway . AOE Re Pe eee 355 
Villege Cresce nt, * Feb., "16. ma: TE. 
Waller, DySart, TOWA 600. 0csccccs 400 
Roan Sécret 20, Noy, .°15; I.. HH. 
Whitman & Son, Lisbon, Iowa.... 610 
MeUDCING. ANT. 71G oireie. 0008 eaar0s 260 
Roan Baron, Oct., ’15; Theo. Mar- 
Ma. Bellevue, TOW .oscecccectese 490 
Roval Victor, July, ’15; H. Roberts, 
Williamsburg, TOWR. ...vcerceceense 285 
Roan Gloster, Feb., ’15; Held Bros., 
ee AE eer res Sr ee 280 
Villaze Stamp, May, 716; J. D. Smith, 
BEMIMINOTI. NEN, «<6 cts 410 9.0-6:4:5's 5 6-08 00 ears 260 
x ‘i MALES 


Villave Gipsy 2d, Feb., 15 (and b. 
ealf); A. D. iintom, KK: insas City, 


Plainview Pri le, Apr., ‘19 (and ec. 

colts: Herr Bros. & Reynolds, Lodi, 

RR SES eT eee 1,110 
Villare Blossom, “July, 4 3 (and pb. 

calf); G. J. Theiss & Son, Rem- 














NC MADEN 5's aia vacdvers dee 8's aig te 9 alas 970 
Pinehurst Victoria, FE. C. Heil, Gar- 

UMTS, EO Cn 5-5 areas talgmryiate oe Parse 220 
Village Augusta, June, ’14 (and b. 

calf); Theo. .'artin, Bellevue, Ta.. 1,200 
Malona 24, Apr., ’08 (and ec. calf); 

L. R. Rosdatl, Amana, Iowa ..... 475 
Dainty Dame 38th, Jan., ’11; A. J. 
Dickey, Farragut, Towa 510 
Golden Venus 10th, Mar., 712; 

Ilemenway, T.ittle ye Ark..... 700 
Lady Pride, Sent., °13 (ard b. calf); 
Stanley Miller, bei if: ee 820 
Plainview Sally ¢th, May, ’10 (and 

Si Le es Oe Hae | P=, | | Sa peri 415 
Village Queen, une, “"t4. G. TS. 
Theiss & Son.......ceceee Mla aha Sic 560 
Plainview Myse 6th, ‘Jan. "14 (and 

b. calf); Jeffrey & Wallace, Ains- 
worth, Iowa ..... pa oia 0,016 kaos Pa ceeints 680 
Geraldine 4th, Nov., 14; lL. W. Big- 

Ser -aiak, MO. osc ck clncs ce 560 
Pinehurst Lady, Jé vn.,’15; Held Bros. 
Hinton, BOWE Weds secicaiinass be apie satis: 370 

eauty’s Sultana 3d, Aug., 14; Bacon 

& Mullany, Waterloo, Towa...... 330 
Courtier Pride 2d, June, ’14; L. R. 
Rosdi BAM ls lesa'vatase' a fale exacece aioe Silipos oleae 300 
Vilase Putterfly, June, °15; CA. 
Singmaster & Son, Keota, Towa... 525 
Scottish Geraldine 4th, Aug, ’14; Ed- 

Rar Shoebotham, F* \irbury, Neb:... 925 
Vilage Maricold? Mar., °15; 9. F. 

\ ilie T, ‘“~ RIES, ca Sea ost wis sao 560 
Pini nv le Ww ‘chess 7th, July, ’14; 
was E. Cecil, Warrensburg, Mo.. 405 
Mage Queen’ 2d, July, °15; Thos. 
Stanton pW Neaton. TH. oi occ ccceise 405 


Plainview ’ Flora, ete "20; Ae PD: 


CSREES oats A eae 610 
Beauty's Sultana, 4th, “June, *15; Up- 
perm Farm, W apello, TOW. «002 530 

4inview Due hess 8th, Aug., "15; 
OD 6s cosscresevnyscenss 530 

ieraldine 5th, Oct., °15; Hopley 
g tock Farm; Atlantic, Iowa....... 505 

cottish Duches 3, Feb., °16; L. W. 

Bigley, Fairf: ix, Mo. cir bre ais 725 


racidan Queen 5th, Get "16 ‘¢ 
pi; tilton, Maquoketa, Iowa ..... 48 
ainview Victoria 3d, Jan., 16: M. 


v moe kam & Son, Webster, Iowa. 310 
B age Bride 2d; July, 15; Zoebel 
ros at Towa coves 300 


Courtice paart, sit ataieierarps 
le 3d, Nov., °15; 8S. B. 
Vv Hoover, W: aterloo, BOW? wcrcee soe 355 
Flinton Augusta 2d, Jan., °16; A. D. 
SIND a nn 50 oe oni be 725 
Cladsome 2d, Jan., 16: S. B. Hoover 400 
og Blossom 24, Feb., '16; err 
ceyvrole oe 
Rosebud — Oct., . 715; M. Yoakam 
Sle ee RTE 
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Shadeland’s Crowning Achievement 
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many years experience. 


history that would fill a volume in itself. 


consecutive years. 


The catalog is fully illustrated, Every animal pho- 
Address T. F, 
Sale Manager, West Hotel, Sioux City, lowa. 
s 
J, A. SHADE, Proprietor 
|JKINGSLEY, IOWA 


Auctioneers—Reppert, Magness Bros., and Miller. 
Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer representative. 


tographed. Write for it. 








HEREFOR! 


The pomp and glory of our 31 former offerings fade 
into obscurity when compared with the refinement, the 
exquisite type and-breed character of the seemingly match- 
less 120 Herefords that we place before the public at 


Sioux City, lowa, April {1-12 


Crusader Fairfax, perhaps the greatest of the time 
honored Fairfax fainily, heads the herd. 
ing cows, either with calf at foot or bred to our 3 superb 
bulls—Crusader Fairfax, Good Lad and Beaumont Jr. 
Among them are daughters of Rex Onward 4th, Beau 
Gwendoline, Point Comfort 14th, and a half dozen out- 
standing daughters of the great Dudley. Among the 40 
two-year-old heifers are 16 sensational daughters of Beau 
Carlos 2d, making them sisters to the champion load at 
the 1916 Denver Live Stock Show, and also to the 
sensational Wyoming, the 1916 champion that sold publicly 
Jan. 20th for $5,000. These heifers surpass any likenum- 
ber ever previously offered at one time. 
winner next fall here is where you will find them, 

Then, we will sell 40 bulls, and we wish toimpress this 
fact on Wallaces’ Farmer readers—that they conform the 
nearest to the typical droop-horned, thick, meaty, short- 
legged type of any we have been able to produce in our 
In fact, so many are suitable 
for heading our best herds and for show purposes that 
the experienced judge will need exercise 
pick the best. We include our two noted herd bulls, 
Beaumont Jr., and Good Lad. Both have made Hereford 
The latter has 
weighed 2600 Ibs. and has been a persistent winner for six 


great care to 


We sell 40 breed- 


If looking for a 


HAM, 






abt ‘on x a 
























































Plains iew May, Mar., °’15; David 
TO Be TE 7 die.0i0 0.066 96-00-00 ose 380 

Village vide 8d, May, ’16 (and e. 
calf); M. Yoakam & Son ........ 220 

Plainview Beauty 3d, Feb., °16; M. 


bs ae a: ere re 305 
Seauty’s Pride, Oct., "15; L. W. 

TINIE. 63-0: A bss diere aie cerenicbce Sia ese Mee mers 315 
Courtier’s May 3d, June, ’16; L. R. 

RN ar cdc cote 9 ioe arclslsveretetery eelersia 345 
Scottish Geraldine 2d, Dec., 12 (and 

ec. calf); Elerr Bros. & Reynolds.. 725 
Roan Lady, Oct., ’15; C. A. Sing- 

master &: SON. ....0600sses eretnoves 585 


SUMMARY. 





41 females sold for $22,630; aver., $552 
12 bulls sold for 5,92 aver., 494 
53 head sold for 28,555; aver., 5389 


Club Work for 1916—Four hundred thou- 
sand dollars net cash profit was made 
during 1516 by the 198,759 members of the 
boys’ and girls’ clubs in thirty-three 
states of the north and west part of the 
country, according to a report made for 
the first time by O. H. Benson, govern- 
ment leader of club work, before seventy 
boys’ and girls’ club workers at Iowa 
State College. The report also shows that 
there were 7,894 boys’ and girls’ club 
groups in the thirty-three states last 
year; 51 per cent of all the counties had 
some club work; supervision for this work 
cost $157,000, or 79 cents per member; 
85,000 members completed all the work 
they undertook; the value of all the club 
products was $922,766, which cost $332,000 
to produce, exclusive of supervision, leav- 
ing a total net profit of more than $400,- 
060. These youngsters grew 523,110 bush- 
els of corn, 119,325 bushels of potatoes, 
and canned 175,500 quarts of fruit. and 
vegetables, raised 4,232,706 pounds of su- 














Here are a few of the 90) HEAD: 





IOWA HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ SALE 
Waterloo, lowa, April 18 


This will be a sale of ‘‘selected’’ stock, not of ‘‘eulls.”’ 
ments are from some of the most well known herds in the state. 
16 danghters of King Segis Pon- 
tiac Combination, a son of King Segis Poention--cteds Lis 
gree. Several of these bred to one of the best sons of King Walker; 
a 35-year-old daughter of a 30 lb. cow; 
such bulls as King of the Pontiacs, Homestead ur. De Kol, and 
others; six daughters of Hengerveld Kin 
a son of King Walker; a couple of 31 1b. 


heifers from daughters of 


» a noted show bull and 


SALE MANAGED BY THE 


LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CO. OF LIVERPOOL, Ni. Y. 
IOWA HOLSTEIN BREEDERS SALE CO., 


Consign- 


vedi- 


Send for catalog. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 




















Polied Hereford Bulls 


We now have for sale 10 good, thick young bulls 
yearlings and coming a year old, sired by Polled 


Prosperity. 

R. A. FRITZ & SON, R. 5, Grinnell, lowa 
gar beets, 40,678 chicks, 448 beeves (of 
which lowa boys grew half), baked 122,090 
loaves Of bread, made 19,401 pieces of 
sewing, and 872 piecés of handicraft work. 














P, M. GROSS, MACON, MO. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Offers expert service in the sell. 
ing of horses, cattle and hogs. 
Many years’ successful experience 
aa leading horse auctioneer at the 
St. Louis market, and for promi- 
nent breeders of pure bred stock, 

Many sales now booked 
long time in advanee. Write 
for open dates. 
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Satisfaction 


There's a lot of solid satisfaction waiting for you 
in the purchase of an Oakland ‘‘Sensible Six.”’ 


From the first time you ride in it, you'll find the 
Oakland really “sensjhle” in power, comfort, ease 
of handling and opera?’ary, cost. 


ARTIC : 
Its valve-in-head motor dehve.“eg¢ ell 4| h. p. at 
2500 r. p. m.—one h. p. for every 53 pounds of 
car weight. 


Its big oversize tires, 32 x 4; long, supple springs, 


51 inches in rear; wide seats and ample leg room, 
mean comfort over any roads. 


Its sensible weight, 2150 pounds, assures fuel and 
tire economy. 


Its excellent finish, real leather upholstery, beauty 
and high class equipment stamp it a quality car 
at a sensible price—$875. 


Oakland Eight—$1585—is a big luxurious 73 h. p., 
7-passenger todring car for those who demand the 
utmost in power, speed and luxury. 


OAKLAND MOTOR COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 


(52) 











